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MODERN PILGRIMS AT PLYMOUTH ROCK 


eed 


Copyri.ht by WL. -#raene & 1». 1899. 


Hee photograph was taken at Plymouth Rock, Sept. 29, after the addresses delivered by Rev. Drs. Alexander Mac- 
kennal and William E. Barton, each delegate having previously passed under the canopy and stepped upon the 
rock. In the front row, beginning with the center and passing to the left, may be seen Rev. Messrs. A. E. Dunning, 
J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, England, Mr. S. B. Capen, Rev. Drs. William E. Barton, John Brown, Alexander Mac- 
kennal, F. E. Clark, H. A. Hazen and Ezra H. Byington: About six rows from the front, on the left of the crowd, 
stands the venerable Australian theologian, Principal Gosman. Near the rear, to the left of the canopy, the head of 
Dr. L. D. Bevan of Australia looms up large and snowy. Upon the rock itself, which had served as a rostrum for the 


speakers, are a number of Pilgrims. 
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The Business Outlook 


The general trade situation is about the 
same as was last reported, and is far and 
away in better shape than at this time a 
year ago. Merchants and manufacturers are 
enjoying an active fall trade, and the margin 
of profit is larger than twelve months ago. 
In fact, the general business situation de. 
mands so much money that Wall Street can- 
not find adequate accommodations for its spec- 
ulative purposes; while six per cent. money 
is not a legitimate bear point on the stock 
market, it is conclusive proof when there is 
such a large measure of prosperity in the 
country, as is now the case, that money is 
being actively employed in legitimate chan- 
nels. 

There is scarcely an industry or branch of 
trade in the country but what is extremely 
busy, and most of the factories and work- 
shops are working overtime. Cotton goods 
are active and strong, and New York reports 
an exceedingly firm market for all kinds of 
dry gouds, 

Wool and woolens have been in active re- 
quest, and the general opinion is that raw 
wool is bound to sell considerably higher. 
Lumber and in fact all building materials 
are very firm in price, and the occasional ad- 
vances would indicate that the demand is 
somewhat in excess of the inimediate supply. 
Boot and shoe manufactures report that their 
output is going into steady consumption at 
good, fair prices. 

Bank clearings and railroad earnings from 
week to week are perhaps the best indication 
of the enormous tide of commercial activity 
which the country is now enjoying: although 
railroad earnings a year ago were the largest 
in our history, this year’s earnings are con- 
siderably ahead. It is the same with bank 
clearings, which are attaining from week to 
week the largest totals ever known. 

Wall Street has been the one blue spot in 
all this brightness, due, as before mentioned, 
to the repressive effects of tight money. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 








GOODWIN—RUSSELL-In 8. Brewer, Me., by Rev. 
D. F. Atherton, assisted by Rev. Archie Cullens, 
Rev, Sherman Goodwin of Orford, N. H., and Ruth 
A. Russell. 

HUBBARD—HENSLER—In Wellesley, Sept. 26, by 
Rey. Albert P. Smith, Jobu 4. Hubbard of Cambridge 
and Mrs. Margaret E. Heusier of Wellesley. 

LAKE—DAVENPOR f-In New York, N. Y¥., Sept. 19, 
Rev. George KE. Lake of Patten, Me., and Fanny L. 
Davenport. . 

LOGAN—PRICE—In Lincoin, R. 1L., at the Wilkinson 
homestead, by Rev. Francs M. Price of the Varoline 
Islands, Arthur ©. Legan, son of Rev. Robert W. 
Logan, mi sioaary to Micronesia, and Alice F. Price, 
daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cenis. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 











GATES—In Dorset, Vt, Sept. 28, of heart disease, 
Deucy L., wife of Rev. M. A. Gates, aged 65 yrs. 
Funeral and burial at st. Johnsbury. 

HITCHCOCK—In Hanover, N. H.. Sept. 28, Mary Hitch- 
cock, eldest daughter of the late President Hitchcock 
of Amherst Coliege. Burial at Amherst, Mass. 


PALMER—In Cambridge, Oct. 1, Mrs. Caroline F. Pal- 
mer, widow of Rev. James M. Palmer. Portland pa- 
pers please copy. 

ROCK WOOD-—In Wills burg, Ore., Sept. 18, Rev. George 
A. Rockwood, aged 67 yrs. A graduate of Andover 
Seminary, he served on the Christian Commission and 
was for two years, ae the Civil War, chaplain of 
General Armstrong’s colored regiment. He was in 
active ministry more than thirty years, sixteen of 
them baving b-en spentin Oregon. He bas been pas- 
tor at Wilisburg since 1892. 

STUART—In Worcester, Sept. 2, Rev. W. H. Stuart, 
formerly pastor of the Congregational church at East 
Jatirey, N. H., aged 60 yrs. 


MRS. RUSSEL L. SNOW 

Mrs. Russel L. Snow died at her home in Cambridge- 
prs. Sept. 21. She was born Oct. 9, 1833, at Orleans, 

ass. After a high school and academy course she 
taught in toe schools of her native town some three 
years, and then entered Mt. Holyoke college with the 
——. to prepare herself for the a missionary 

eld. Before eompleting her course her health became 
so impaired that she was obliged to give up further 
study in coslege, and also to abandon her purpose to go 
as a foreign missionary. As soon as the condition of 
her health permitted she resumed the work of teaching, 
continuing until 1859, when sbe married Mr. Russel L. 
Snow. After a short residence in Arlington sbe and 
ber husband made their home in Cambridgeport, where 
they continued to live until her death, and where the 
widowed husband still lives. She, with her husband, 


4 Prospect Street Church by letter, in March 1861 
rs. Snow, besides being active in the work of her 
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church, was also prominently identified with various im- 
portant works of potonecey outside her church. 
She was one of the inspiring an: Grocting epee iv the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Unton, being also for 
some yeers its treasurer. She had nota little to do in 
i) zing the Avon Home and securing for it asuit- 
able building. The Women’s Auxiliary to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association owes much of its success, 
S its beginning, to her wise counsel and efficient serv- 
°C ° 


e. 
it was largely, if not mainly. through her faith and 
persistent endeavor that the Young Women’s Christian 
Association was founded and brought to its present 
splendid condition of usefulness. Though frail in 
body, all her life ne she was an untiring worker. 
When she believed a given thing ought to be done she 
never gave up until it was accomplished. She knew no 
such word as fail. Her clear-sightedness aud straight- 
forwardness spenteunes See her into collision with 
others. But she was so loyal to what she thought to be 
right that, although she dreaded conflict with others, 
she was willing to endure it when necessary to secure 
the end she thought was best. In June, 1898, began 
a sickness which kept her from further attendance 
upon church and from public ee in any of 
the various forms of work in which she was engaged. 
But all the while, though fur the most of the time a 
great sufferer, she was giving thought and direction to 
the causes with which she was identifiag. Her industry 
was prodigious, her zeal untiring, her insight keen and 
discriminating, her devotion ardent and whole-hearted 
and. with all, her faith was simple and serene. “We 
shall not see her like again.” 
God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What he has given: 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in his heavea. 








Financial 


Cc M 


ARCADIAN. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for delivery, is devoted to the 
Financial Situation, Arcadian, Am. 
Agricultural, Am. Cotton Oil, Con- 
tinental Tobacco and Leather. A 
copy will be mailed uoon app'ica- 
tien and we respectfully solicit a 
sare of your patror aze. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 
% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual sett'ers on/y. 18 years’ experience in busi- 

bess. Send for formal applications, list of refer- 

ences and map showing location of lands. Over 
£200,000 invested. None bit SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
loans on my | ooks. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis Minn. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 
Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS, 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


You PER CENT. 

CET SIX clear of expense 
On all money we invest for you, sevured by first mort- 
gage on choice farming Jands worth three times the 
amount of the |oan. Personal inspection of a!) lands 
offered assecurity. We coliect and remit interest and 
principal free of charge. E NOW these loans 
are the safest investments in the world, and want you 
to know it. Write for particulars. 


E, J, LANDER & GO, °EAxRESE5%.233 
7%, FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 






































IMPROVED 
FARMS ONLY. tm 


Thirteen 
most careful in’ courted. 
W. &. WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NO! DAKOTA. 
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DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 
for knowing the correct time. 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watches 


have a lifetime of accurate service—the 
test of thirty-five years having gained 
for them the title of 


“The World’s Standard.”’ 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
Elgin watch always has the word 
**Elgin’’ engraved on the works- 
fully guaranteed. 


Send for new free booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, fil. 














CLOSET 


and 


ALTAR 





A collection 
of meditations and 
rayers upon barious 
et and for special 
occasions suitable for 
individual use and 
for family worship 


NA 





BOSTON 
W L Greene & Company 
/4. Beacon Street 

















Price $1.00, postpaid. 


Order from 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon St., Boston, U.S. A. 
OR ANY BOOKSELLER. 











HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets i1x11%% in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


ress 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 














IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen |) 
| The Congregationalist. 
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BORDEN 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 
SENO“BABIES Asies 


Borden’s Condensed Miik Co., N.Y. 











ELIEVING that there is always demand for the 
highest possible degree of exccllence in a given 
manufacture, the Mason & Hamlin Company has 
held steadfast to ite original principle, and has 
never swerved from its purpose of producing instru- 
ments of rare artistic merit. As aresult the Mason 
& Hamlin Company has received for its products, 
since its foundation to the present day, words of 
greatest commendation from the world’s most illus- 
trious musicians and critics of tone. 
This new model has created fairly a sensation 
among artists and music lovers, 
Send for catalogue describing new styles of Grands 
and Uprights. Sold for Cash or Easy Payments, 


Mason& Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT 


CHURCH GLASS ano “°""* 
DECORATING COMPANY 


American Mosaic Class Windows 
English Stained Class Windows 
made by John Hardman & Co., 
Birmingham and London..... 
Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 








$4444444444444444644464444 
reVvvVvvVvVvVVVVVYVVVVVVYVVYYeVT®? 


Church Furniture, 


Pews, Assembly Chairs, 
Pulpits, Altars. 
Manufactured at 
MANITOWOC Satine WIS, 
Catalogue Free. 


$666464464444446444 444646 4/4544 
hb hi hi bi ha ba ha bi ba ba ha ba ba hi ha hh he bd 


‘CHURCH BELLS aci'vsst. 


est qu on earth. price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore.tna 





SAbbbobeobbbs 
ee eb eb 








bbbobobhbbi ii 
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TIMELY I. Planning. 
3. Young Men in Politics. 


Congregationalist 4. Somebody Is Wasting. 


5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets i zenship. 


3 cts. each; 100 oy ies, 82.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALI ;T, Boston, Mass. 








| 
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The North Carolina Associaticn 


Charlotte was the place of meeting last 
week, and a cleaner or more finely located city 
can scarcely be found in the commonwealth. 
A “‘ hornets’ nest’ in Revolutionary times, it 


is now an ideal city of churches and schools, - 


business thrift and beautiful homes, and wel- 
comed the twenty-first annual gathering 
royally. Emanuel Church was host, though 
as yet it is houseless and struggling to build. 

A good deal of attention was given to Sun- 
day schools, the first day being occupied by a 
Sunday school convention. Reports showed 
an increasing interest in Bible study. An 
early address by Secretary Woodbury on the 
Opportunities of Congregationalism preceded 
the first real session of the convention. 

The association proper began Thursday 
night. A large choir of rich voices had been 
drilled, and together with cornet and organ 
gave choice selections at frequent intervals at 
this and all the evening meetings, or led the 
great congregation for which the house was 
too small. Rev. E. W. Stratton preached the 
association sermon, following which came a 
special treat from Miss L. S. Cathcart, princi- 
pal of Lincoln Academy and pastor at King’s 
Mountain, who gave a paper on Some Lessons 
We Have Learned in Christian Work from 
What We Have Seen Abroad. 

The reports of the churches showed faithful 
work. ‘Twenty churches reported special 
revivals. Rev. Mr. Cathcart conducted a 
Bible reading with the query, Why Four Gos- 
pels? in which all participated, and Rev. An- 
thony Peden’s paper on ‘True Manhood was 
followed by earnest discussion. The special 
paper on Congregationalism by A. W. Curtis 
was a presentation much needed in the South. 
Other papers of interest were the Teaching of 
the Keswick Convention by Miss May Newton, 
and Young Men to the Front by Rev. W. D. 
Newkirk. 

A night, as heretofore, was given to the 
Woman’s Missionary Union, Mrs. Faduma, 
the president, and Miss Farrington, the secre- 
tary, each giving helpful addresses. About 
$200 had been raised, which represents much 
hard toil and sacrifice on the part of the givers. 
Other papers were presented on Women in the 
Chureb, The Influence of Woman in Home 
Training, and Once a Missionary Always a 
Missionary. 

Saturday night has for years been given to 
five minute speeches on temperance, freeto all. 
This year there were far less of the sensa- 
tional, startling stories and more of the intense 
querying: What can bedone? and What is my 
duty ? 

Sunday, as usual, was the great day of the 
feast. A quiet hour, already referred to, was 
a fitting preparation. The Sunday school hour, 
the Christian Endeavor period, with reports 
from all the societies of the association, the 
preaching services throughout the city as well 
as with the association meeting were all suc- 


cessful and had attentive listeners. The meet- 
| ing closed withthecommunion. Themeeting 
| occurs next year at Beaufort. 


Many of the city pastors were present at the 
meetings and spoke words of hearty apprecia- 
tion of the spirit and work of the new Congre- 
gational church in their midst. c. 








THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YZARIN ADVANOB, $3 ; 2 YEARS, 95 ; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Iv PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


W. L. GREENE & Co., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 















The 
Boston 
Book 


Containing matter relating to thee SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL CONGREGA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U. S. A., 20-28 September, 1899, in- 
cluding the Program and list of Officers and 
Delegates; together with sketches of Boston and 
an account of its Congregational activities and 
some reference to other near-by points of Pilgrim 
and Puritan interest. 








THE Boston Book contains : — 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Boston — 
Congregational activities of Boston and 
Greater Boston— Literary and Educa- 
tional Boston— The Work of the Be- 
nevolent Societies whose headquarters 
are in the new Congregational House 
— Work of Other Denominations and 
Philanthropies. 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Cambridge 
— The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Salem — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Plymouth — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Andover — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Concord and 
Lexington. 

The New Congregational House, with 
reproductions of the Historical Tablets. 

Officers and Committees of the Inter- 
national Council — Official List of Del- 
egates — Program in detail. 

Business Directory of firms which 
supply the needs of Congregational 
churches and of individuals interested 
in them and in their history and lit- 
erature. 


The Book has 236 pages and contains 
nearly 100 full-page illustrations. 








In paper, 36 cents, postpaid; 
In cloth, 75 cts., postpaid. 
Address 


THE BosTON Book, 


care THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


























Religious N otices 3 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
eic., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman Coliege should be sent to the financial 
soon, Se Virginia Dox,556 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or to the President, ReV¥. Stephen B. L. Pen- 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in | ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 

¢ Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT. Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Winter Home in Florida for middie-aged people. 
C. W. Wel's, Box 76, Waldo, Fia. 


Companion. Wanted, a situation as companion to 
an invalid lady ina Pr. testantfamily. Reference given 
and required. E. #8, Dearborn, East Derry, N. H 


Wanted at the Nervine Home, Burlington, Vt., 
a few more patients until Jan. Ist, at which time Dr. 
Willard proposes to take South as many of them as w 
to accompany him thither for a winter's sojourn. Fur- 
ther particulars on application. 


Minister’s Assistant. Wanted, position as min- 
ister’s assistant or secre’ary by a lady expert lo sten- 
ograrey and typewriting, with experience in distric 
visit and Sunday school work, who has been for 
several y¢ ars secretary to one of our lading he Conte. 
tional ministers. Address Fidelity, care of The 








gationalist. 
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‘* LUCID, SIMPLE, INTERESTING ” 


says THE Evewnine Post, Chicago, of 
the style of Dr. Gilbert’s books. They 
are not dry manuals for students only 
but of inter: st to every religious reader. 


Nearly ready. 


The Revelation 3, ine rev. 


GEORGE HOLLEY 
of Jesus GILBERT, Ph. D. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The Student’s Life of Jesus,” “ The 
Student's Life of Paul,” etc. 

In this book the author aims to present 
the teaching of Jesus as a subject of scien- 
tific historical investigation without re- 
gard to any denominational view or to the 
theological bearings of any of the con- 
clusions arrived at, ina manner “Clear, 
condensed, scholarly, judicious,” as Dr. 
Orr said of his 
“THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF JESUS.” 

The point of view of Jesus, the propor- 
tion which different subjects have in His 
teaching, His mode of treating them and 
of meeting the men with whom He came 
in contact as far as these can be de- 
termined from historical study of the 
sources—the gospels—are set forth in 
characteristic style.” 

“ Clear, compact and critical.” 
—THE OUTLOOK. 


The book will be held indispensable by 
all who have the companion volume, 
“THE STUDENT’s LIFE OF JESUS,” of 
which THE CONGREGATIONALIST said: 


*‘ Acuteness, candor and conspicuous fidelity to 
its purpose are the notable characteristics of this 
volume. ... Its claim to be scientific in method is 
fully justified. It is thoroughly modern in spirit 
and manner ... witha clearness, completeness and 
judicial calmness which ali scholars must admire,” 


and which the BIBLICAL WorLD describes as 


“* The best handbook of the Life of Jesus 
the student yet has at his command.” 


Send for a circular of the books already issued. 
The price of each is $1.25, which will be about the cost of 
the volume still in press. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 
1899. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S 


Music for 
Church Choirs. 


A Selected List of 


ANTHEMS, ETC. 


Issued at a uniform price of Five Cents. 
With a classified list of 
ANTHEMS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


We have now ready a number of compositions for 
Harvest and Christmas, including many new works 
at various prices. Send for copies on approval. 

We also supply a Monthly Service List as an aid 
to Clergy, Organists and Choirmasters in selecting 
appropriate Services and Anthems. This is sup- 
plied regularly, free of charge, if desired. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East 17th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Sacred Songs No. |! 


For Gospel Meetings, Sunday Schools, etc. 
Music Edition, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents, by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. S&Y.oR*- 
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ke pt pis if, 


A IS JUST BEGINNING IN 


Z's The Ram’s Horn 


2 / 2. Should we expect all our prayers to be answered? 
i, Va | Te. 4. What would you do with a million dollars if you had it? 


ey a. 
BZ Cf Po ; lt will appear each week in THE Ram’s Horn, the creat indeyendent 
;a LF; i 


A - NEW - STORY] 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON 


Author of 
‘"—N HIS STEPS,” ‘‘MIRACLE AT MARKHAM,” 
‘MALCOM KIRK,” ETC. 


y/ _. This promises to be the most interesting story 
which Mr. Sheldon has ever written, for he weaves into the tale his own 
y answers tc questions which have been called forth by his other books: 
// For instance: 
4 1. Ia it possible to be equally good always and everywhere? 
8. What is the greatest need of the world te-day? 


(7 5. Is it harder to do right than wrong? 
6. How shall I spend Sunday? 
7. What is a short rule for business success? 
8. Is it wrong (a) to dance, (b) to play cards, ‘c) to attend the theatre? 
9. Do you believe in a personal devil? 
10. Is the world growing better? 


4 Vv 11. Why is it that more women than men join the church? 


SS 


These are but a few of nearly one hundred vita! questions woven into tho 
story and unswered by Mr. Sheldon. His books have been read by 


Me a “ millions of people, who will watch for this stcry with happy anticipation. 


jl 


N 


FZ, weekly whose career hes been eo illustrious and progressive, To put 
LG both the paper and this story in the hands of a milbion readers at 

—< y once THE RAm’s HORN will be sent Ten weeks for a dime, which 
is but one-fifth the regular price. 








10 TIMES for 10 CENTS 








That means that for only a dime you can get this wonderful paper, postage prepaid, 
for ten full weeks; every issue of twenty pages being chock full of unique, original, suggestive 
literatnre and art, including powerful cartoons in black and colors drawn by Frank Beard; also, 
pictorial and reading matter of stirring interest, including articles in competition for THe Ram's 
Horn prize of $100.00 in gold for Tue Best PLAN AND CREED TO UniTE CuristenDom. Sketches in 
competition for THe Ram’s Horn’s monthly gold prize for THe Best TaLe or Morar Heroism 
which can be told in a thousand words, and special articles by an able corps of contributors. 

Hon. John Wanamaker says: “Many a single copy of The Ram’s Horn is worth a year’s subscription.” 


5 October 189) 








Into and Ont of Infi 





Dishop McCabe says: “The Ram's Horn is a wonderful paper. It ought to have a million subscribers.” 

BEAR IN MIND that you can get this splendid paper 10 weeks for ro cents. Just take a 

dime, wrap it in a bit of paper and send it with your name and address. 

Those who respond quickly will receive as a special gift that remarkable little booklet known as 

delity. It gives the life story of awell-known man who tells how he beceme 

an Infidel and how he became a Christian. There are a quarter million of these in circulation, 
Send a dime and ret one free, together with Tur Ram’s Horn for ten full weeks. 

TEN CENTS IN COIN OR STAMPS IS ALL WE WANT. 














THE RAM'S HORN *"Gickcou a 











with thirty (30) pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & ©0.,- - - 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Authors and their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 
150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 


One Cent Each, 120 for $1.00. Size 5 1-2 x 8, 1100 Subjects. 


Our Pictures are very much Superior to any others. A comparison will prove this. 
Send four cents in stamps for four sample pictures and 24-page catalogue, illustrate 


100 MADONNAS. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
R ds teachers to colleges, schools, and families ; 
advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 














THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full lar ccurse in all departments, with addi- 
tional truction in New Testament Greek. - 
trance examination W veg B Sept. 6, 1899, 9 
A.M. For Oatalogue or further faformation apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For aiRLs. 
Preparation for any college. Special courses. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), Mass. 








MassaCHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hal! School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS 


Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work 
Preparation fer Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf 
tennis, basket ball. [llustrated catalogue. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
After a free trial 


SHORTHAN week, pupils are 


plainly told whether they are adapted for stenogra 
phers. Low rates, rapid advancement. 12 years’ ex 
perience in teaching different systems. Send for cir 
cular. Rev. GEO. BENEDICT, 614 Congregational House 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn. 28th year. Primary, Academic. 
and College Preparatory Odarsce. Music, Art, and the 


anpesaee. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Type-writing, Pen- 

Y manship, Bookkeep- 

ing, ete., thoroughly 

ht by mail +, pesgonals at Eastman, 


tau 

Poughkeepete, N.Y. ations furnished. Cat- 
alogue free. - 

C. U. GAINES, Box 227, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Volume LXXXAIV 


Our Council Report 


This week’s issue, outside of the regular de- 
partments, is largely given over to a report of 
the deliberations and interests of the Interna- 
tional Council. It falls naturally into these 
divisions : 

1, A RunninG Story OF Eacu DAy’s Pro- 
ceEpINGS, furnishing for the busy reader a 
bird’s-eye view of each session and its salient 
points, pages 474 to 480, 

», DR STORRS’S ADDRESS, pages 481 to 484, 

3. THE RESULT OF THE COUNCIL—an edi- 
torial summary, page 470. 

4, CAREFUL ABSTRACTS OF ALL THE Pa- 
pers of the last half of the session appear 
on pages 492 to 498 in this order: Rev. W. B. 
Selbie, page 492; Rev. Joseph Robertson, 
page 492; Dr. Reuen Thomas, page 492; Mrs. 
Armitage, page 493; Miss Evans, page 493; 
Dr. Grace N. Kimball, page 493; Dr. Patton, 
page 493; Dr. Jefferson, page 494; Mr. Rick- 
ett, page 494; Rev. C. S. Horne, page 494; 
Mr. Capen, page 495; Rev. H. A. Thomas, 
page 495; Mr. Crosfield, page 496; Dr. 
Walker, page 496; Dr. Bruce, page 496; Rev. 
J. J. Halley, page 496; Dr. Stark, page 497; 
Dr. George, page 497; Dr. Brown, page 497; 
Dr. Lyman, page 497; Rev. R. W. Thompson, 
page 493; Dr. Cave, page 498. 

5. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS MATE- 
RIAL pertaining to the council: 


(1) The American Women Delegates. 

(2) Scenes at the Information Desk. 

(3) The Japanese and Chinese Delegates. 
4) The Reception at Shawmut Church. 
(5) Opinions on the Council. 

) Vice-President Shepheard. 

(7) Tremont Temple the Morning After. 
(8) Press Comment on the Council. 


CS 


The Council Numbers of The Con- 
gregationalist 

No. 38. 70 portraits and illustrations. Dr. Storrs’s 
article. Four Leaders in Congregationalism, etc. 

No. 39. Council report. Snap-shots by pen and 
camera. Pictures of the Council at the State House 
and in Tremont Temple. 

No. 40. Council report concluded. Summaries 
and estimates. More pictures. 

The three papers sent to any address in United 
States and Canada for 18 cts; to England, 25 cts. 

















For the ‘‘ Quiet Hour.’’ 

C] O S ET The divisions of this book 
oad adapt it to differing occasions 

and and uses. The intention is to 
ALTAR supply what is desired both for 
Samily worship and for the m- 

4 dividual in his seasons of medi- 


tation and prayer. To that 
end seven p-ayers, wide in their 
scope, are given the first place. 
They are followed by selections 
occasions designed for thirty-one days, 
. the prose, poetry, and prayers 
of each day being keyed to one 
central thought. After these 
come selections suited to exrperi- 





ae ences and special occasions, 
also arranged in each instance 

ii: “ } “ 
12 name Company with a view to unity ef thought. 














A third section brings together 
many general prayers. $1.00. 
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No one familiar at all 
with the early history 
of the American mis. 
sions, and moving among the council del- 
egates from foreign lands, could fail to 
be thrilled’ by the thought of ‘the small 
seed then and the great harvest now. 
One instance was noted on the harbor 
excursion. Eighty years ago this very 
month Hiram Bingham and Asa Thurs- 
ton, after receiving their instractions in 
Park Street Church, sailed down Boston 
Bay in the brig Thaddeus, with their 
wives and assistants, bound on thestrange 
errand, laughed at in Boston then, of 
Christianizing and civilizing a ‘‘barba- 
rous people” in the midst of the Pacific 
Ocean. Now those islands send five na- 
tive ministers, men of education and gen- 
tlemanly bearing, as honored delegates 
to the great council, and they make a 
part of the company of foreign represent- 
atives whom the city of Boston compli- 
ments with a special excursion on its 
official steamboat down the same harbor. 
Those Hawaiian Islands are now a part 
of the American republic—and the end is 
not yet! Another instance, scarcely less 
historic, attracted more general notice, 
when a native Japanese delegate appeared 
on the platform before the crowded audi- 
ence and made an eloquent address, in- 
terpreted finely by Mr. Carey. Who could 
but think of Commodore Perry, less than 
fifty years ago, opening Japan to com- 
merce, and the following of the warship 
by missions and Christian education, so 
that Japan is now one of the “‘treaty na- 


The Rich Fruit of 
Foreign Missions 


_ tions” of the world? Possibly Miyagawa 


was right when he intimated that Ameri- 
can ships might introduce a similar be- 
neficent. change in another island group 
of the Pacific. 


No speaker on the council 
platform receiveda greater 
compliment than Presi- 
dent Hyde when Principal Fairbairn said 
of his address that “it was one of the best 
fighting speeches he had ever listened to,’’ 
nor was the admiration greatly modified 
by the opinion of the added clause “that 
he was fighting in the air.” Mere airy 
and unwarranted attacks do not call out 
the kind of replies which criticism of the 
seminaries elicited nor the popular inter- 
est—mingled in many cases with indigna- 
tion—with which it was received. No 
question of even international interest 
was more debated for a longer time after 
its appearance than this, and the popular 
opinion evidently ran strongly in favor of 
the defenders of the seminaries. This is 
oot the place fora discussion of the points 
at issue, which we hope to treat more 
fully at a later time, but it may be well 
to ask our readers here and now to fix in 
mind the exact propositions which Presi- 
dent Hyde in his rejoinder submitted as 
unchallenged and unrefuted. These will 
be found stated in full in our general re- 
port of the proceedings of the council, 


The Debate on 
the Seminaries 
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and they, and not the general feeling for 
or against the seminaries, nor any points 
of personal criticism or attack, will be 
the points to be considered in the inevi- 
table and, as we hope and believe, helpful 
debate which is before the churches. 


ia AT i The title of this 
“the Time of Others. P2@Tasraph is a eu- 
phemism. Weuse 
it in deference to the eminent persons 
concerning whose deliberate seizure of 
what they knew was not theirs we are 
compelled to speak. No appointed speaker 
at the International Council was allowed 
more tan thirty minutes, except on the 
first and last evenings. The secretary 
of the program committee was instructed 
to inform each person invited to give a 
paper of the time allotted tohim. Most 
of the addresses were read from manu- 
script. Those who prepared them knew 
their length before they were delivered. 
Ample time was given in the program 
for discussion by delegates appointed to 
take part in the consideration of great 
subjects. Many of them had traveled 
long distances and no doubt were pre- 
pared to offer worthy thoughts on themes 
they knew were to be before the council. 
How shall we appropriately characterize 
the act of those who had been honored 
by allotment of more time than had been 
given to their brethren and who in addi- 
tion helped themselves to large propor- 
tions of what was not theirs? Perhaps 
no temptation to a professional man or 
woman is greater than this. For the 
highest ethical value of a public religious 
assembly there is needed stern self-re- 
straint on the part of those appointed to 
speak within a fixed time, a moderator 
courageous enough to enforce the rules 
of the assembly, and an audience honest 
enough not to invite a speaker who has 
exhausted all his own time to seize on 
what belongs to others. In addition, a 
bell certain to ring when the time has ex- 
pired would insure just treatment to 
speakers and hearers. 


Strong statements 

egg on and upon different sides of 
eis truth often explain 

and correct each other. When Miss 
Evans says, in her address upon Woman’s 
Work in the Church, that edification has 
taken the place of evangelization in our 
pulpit teaching, and adds that “eighty 
per cent. of our services center upon our- 
selves,” we are for a moment startled, 
until we remember that Dr. Jefferson told 
us that “‘children must be fed,” and “‘the 
problem of the Christian church is at bot- 
tom a problem of feeding.” The truth is, 
of course, that duties do not exclude or 
contradict each other. The Lord of the 
church said to Peter: “Feed my lambs! 
Feed my sheep!" But he also said, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the good 
news.” Edification is building up. Evan- 
gelizationis witness-bearing. Time spent 
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in sharpening tools is not lost, but no 
wise man spends all his time at the grind- 
stone. Men are to be edified in order 
that they may evangelize. If teaching or 
preaching stops short with the self, of 
those who hear it, it is un-Christlike; but 
if the motive of evangelization sways and 
governs the effort at edification, there can 
be no quarrel between these two great 
functions of the Christian life. 


The Protestant Epis- 
copal Convention of 
the Diocese of New 
York, last week, took a pronounced stand 
in regard to marriage and Sunday observ- 
ance. Bishop Potter took up both topics 
in his annual address, and Dr. Morgan 
Dix, as chairman of a convention com- 
mittee, read a reportin which the wealthy 
were spoken to in the plainest terms. He 
told them that they were in position to 
do more for both these causes than other 
people, but that instead of doing more 
they were leaders in Sunday desecration 
and disregard for the marriagegie. The 
report mentioned golf and Sunday night 
suppers, and pointed very plainly to a 
recent notorious marriage in high social 
life. The convention passed strong reso- 
lutions urging an appeal to the con- 
sciences of the people, and expressing the 
opinion that the time is coming when it 
will be found advisable for the Episcopal 
General Convention to make a law pro- 
hibiting the marriage of divorced persons 
underany circumstances whatever. Inthe 
biennial Lutheran General Council held 
in Chicago, animportant part of the bien- 
nial address, by Rev. Dr. E. F. Moldenke 
of New York, blamed the frivolity with 
which the subjects of marriage and divorce 
are publicly treated and urged the send- 
ing of a petition to Congress for a uni- 
form law governing marriage and divorce 
for the whole country. 


Marriage Laws and 
Sunday Observance 





The Result of the Council 


It is the custom of American Congrega- 
tional councils to present to the public a 
result of their deliberations on the sub- 
jects they were called to consider. But 
the International Councilin Boston which 
closed last week held no private sessions 
and made no formal declarations. The 
substance of all that was said and done 
has been given to the public in the last 
week’s issue of The Congregationalist and 
in this number, and the official record 
with all the papers and addresses will 
soon be publishedinavolume. The mate- 
rials for the “result” will thus be placed 
before the entire denomination, and the 
influence of what has been said and done 
will enter gradually into the life of 
Congregational churches throughout the 
world. 

Popular interest in the council has 
much exceeded the expectations of those 
who planned forit. This has been shown 
by the sustained attendance daily crowd- 
ing Tremont Temple, by the character of 
the audience, largely composed of profes- 
sional men, and by the careful and ex- 
tended reports in the daily papers. No 
controversies have arisen in the meetings 
to stimulate public interest. No doc- 
trines, methods or men have been on trial. 
With singular harmony great facts of 
Christian history, great doctrines of Chris- 
tian faith, the simple ecclesiastical - or- 
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ganization of Congregational churches 
and the great purpose of Christian dis- 
ciples to spread the gospel through the 
world have been stated and considered, 
and these things have attracted greater 
attention than has ever before been given 
to a religious assembly in Boston. 

The historic importance of this council 
will be more impressive and the precise 
character of its influence on our denomi- 
national life will be more plain a few 
years hence than itis now. Butitis not 
difficult to point out some respects in 
which it is sure to appear as beginning 
an epoch in Congregational history. 

In theology the council has expressed 
approval of new points of view rather 
than attempted restatements of faith. It 
has taken for granted the supremacy and 
holiness of God and his supreme manifes- 
tation of himself through Jesus Christ; 
the universality of human sinfulness and 
the necessity for man’s reconciliation 
with God through Jesus Christ; the suffi- 
ciency of the Biblical records in making 
known God’s purpose through history, 
through the life of Christ on earth and 
through the work of the Holy Spirit in 
planting the Christian Church; the evi- 
dence of God’s continued revelation of 
himself and guidance of his church 
through the same Holy Spirit; and the 
abundant reason of these revelations of 
the will and character of God to expect 
the final triumph of his kingdom and the 
immortal life of his redeemed children. 
The emphasis has been laid on great 
truths generally accepted rather than on 
divergence of methods in stating them, 
and this will no doubt influence the 
preachir g and praying and fellowship of 
the denomination in coming years. 

The spirit of the council indicates, we 
hope and believe, that the life of the 
churches is rising above the region of 
contention over things temporary and 
non essential into the higher spiritual 
realm, whe re distinct evangelical teaching 
will win as warm response everywhere as 
it did in the meetings, when the affirmation 
of the supremacy of Christ and of the efti- 
cacy of his salvation moistened the eyes 
of thousands and brought forth eager 
applause. 

We expect that from this time a higher 
idea of the ministry will prevail in the 
churches. They willdemand and provide 
for greater efficiency in theological sem- 
inaries, and that their ministers shall 
bring to them evidence of adequate train- 
ing. This may be said without any dis- 
paragement of eminent teachers or of 
preachers of exceptional ability who have 
found their way into pastorates without 
entering a seminary. We shall speak at 
greater length on this point hereafter. 

We expect that the council will result 
in definite steps to secure more intimate 
relations between Congregationalists in 
this and other lands. Our English breth- 
ren have shown to us burdens which they 
have to bear because of the relations be- 
tween church and state, which are more 
grievous than we had realized. From our 
experience of freedom we can inspire 
their courage. They have brought to us 
a fervor of loyalty to Christ which has 
stirred many a heart to holier zeal. We 
can give constantly something of value to 
English Congregationalists. We can get 
something of value from them. We ex- 
pect that in future each body of churches 
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will send delegates to participate actively 
in the national assemblies of the other 
We hope that this interchange may befor, 
long be extended to Australia, and that 
deputations may be sent regularly to mig. 
sion stations in foreign lands. The ap. 
pointment of a permanent committee to 
represent international organization ang 
to arrange for a future council makes the 
Congregationalists of the world in a reg 
sense one body of Christians. They ar 
entering anew, with the spirit of the 208. 
pel of Christ, into the complex social ang 
international life so swiftly and wonder. 
fully expanding throughout the world, 
This council will lead them to act jp 
intelligent harmony with the movement 
which is bringing the nations together, 
It will help to prepare them in this new 
time to do their part in banishing barbg. 
rism, war and selfishness, and in exalting 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour of all 
mankind. 





The Neutrality of the Pope 


Amid the nearly universal chorus of 
execration with which the condemnation 
of Dreyfus has been received in all civi- 
lized countries of the world outside of 
France, there has been one significant 
silence. From the palace of the head of 
that church which calls itself catholic 
and universal, claiming for its chief priest 
infallibility in declaring the truth of 
God, there has come no word of con. 
demnation—only a declaration of neu- 
trality. The pope’s recognized newspaper 
organ, the Osservatore Romano, declares 
that he is neither anti-Semite nor anti- 
Dreyfusite, and defends his attitude by 
saying that Catholics are criticised “for 
not espousing the cause of a Semite 
accused of treason,” to which the London 
Times makes the pertinent reply, “ Who 
founded the Catholic Church but a Semite 
accused of treason?” It is, the world 
thinks, a case where every righteous man 
should speak for righteousness, and this 
neutrality of the pope, though it may 
seem to be politic, is in reality a blunder 
and a terrible blow to the influence of 
the church with every right thinking 
man. 

Nor willit serve its purpose. ‘The test 
of the attitude of the leaders of the 
church must be found in the words and 
works of the leaders of that church in 
the country affected by any question of 
national justice. It is in France that the 
Catholic Church has put itself on record. 
The feeling of indignation at the injus 
tice of the verdict is as strong among 
Anglo-American Roman Catholics 8 
among thinking men of other churches. 

A well-known man of letters writes t0 
the London Chronicle: 

As a good Roman Catholic, I believe the 
pope infallible when he speaks ex cathedra, 
but how about his keeping silent ex cathedra? 
Under the crucifix at Rennes and in the name 
of the Christ, the most unjust jadgment was 
pronounced: that history has recorded. Yet, 
so far as I know, neither pope, nor bishop, 
nor priest of the Roman Church has uttered 8 
word against it. 

In America the Pilot speaks of ‘‘letting 
France bear the shame of having uD- 
justly condemned and illogically pat 
doned,”’ and in this no doubt expresses 
the feeling of most Americans of all 
creeds. In France, however, it is unques- 
tionably true, as the London Chronicle 
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ts it, ‘that the whole force of the 
French clergy has been from the outset 
employed in the anti-Semite campaign. 
There is not a French Catholic journal 
which has not pursued Captain Dreyfus 
with savage bitterness.” Writing to the 
[ondon Times, another Roman Catholic 
of prominence says: 

“There is scarcely a paper among those 
which claim to be supporters of the Catholic 
idea in France which has not contributed to 
the creation of the great myth of the syndi 
cate of treason—the cosmopolitan conspiracy 
of Jews, Protestants, Freemasons and athe- 
ists; there is scarcely one which has not 
helped to inflame to a white heat the racial 
and religious passions of a people naturally 
prone to gusts of anreasoning fury and sus- 
picion. And the worst offenders of all,” he 
adds, ‘are, unfortunately, those very papers 
which affect to be more specially ‘religious’ 
organs—some of them actually edited by 
priests, and all priding themselves upon the 
avowed patronage of the Catholic hierarchy— 
papers unknown, perhaps, even by name in 
this country, but with an enormous circula- 
tion amongst French Catholic3, which imme- 
diately, under pious texts and side by side 
with sacred illustrations, publish day by day 
veritable proscription lists and scarcely veiled 
incitements to a new St. Bartholomew.” Not 
“a single one” of the French hierarchy, he 
continues, has “‘ever raised his voice to con- 
demn, or even to repudiate, these priestly 
terrorists.”’ 

A single word from the head of the 
church would have put an end to this 
conspiracy of the leaders of the church 
of Jesus in France against this man 
of the race of Jesus, on trial for his 
honor and his life. If the disgust of 
thinking men all over the world has in 
itan element of indignation against the 
false leaders of the flock of Christ, the 
authorities of the church in Rome and 
France have only themselves to blame. 
The diplomatic silence of the Vatican 
will not pass unnoticed while men listen 
to the bitter clamor of hate from French 
ecclesiastics. In the thought of the 
world this large section of the church, by 
the action of its accredited leaders, has 
deliberately separated itself from the 
ground of trutb, justice and pity and 
must suffer accordingly. 

It is with no pleasure that we say this 
of any portion of the church of Christ. 
Angry men do not take time to discrim- 
inate and we all must suffer for the sins 
of our brothers. And apart from this 
personal share in the reproach and mis- 
understanding, we have a real sympathy 
with the Roman Catholics who will feel 
bound to make lame defense of the sins 
of their brethren, and so far will be 
tempted to become partakers with them. 
It will be wiser, we think, to acknowledge 
the apparent fact of the wide diversity of 
thought and even of principles of action 
Which exist within the bounds of their 
church, so that what the ecclesiastics of 
France have made the wish of their hearts 

strikes Englishmen or Americans with 
horror. 

We cannot leave the subject without 
inquiring how it happens that the leaders 
of the chusch in France and their pupils 
i command of the army have stooped to 
such incredible folly and iniquity. To 
this question, which thinking men are 
everywhere asking, the Roman Catholic 
layman, from whose letter to the London 
Times we have already quoted, gives an 
answer. He finds that it is ‘in the Cath- 
olic system of education, as practiced at 
least in France, that must be sought the 
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genesis of the campaign of conspiracy 
and fraud of which Captain Dreyfus was 
a victim.”” Himself a graduate of one of 
these French clerical schools anda school- 
fellow of one of the generals implicated, 
he has “no hesitation in affirming that 
the atmosphere of these schools differs 
only in degree from the atmosphere of the 
General Staff as revealed in the Dreyfus 
case... . The atmosphere of lying, tale- 
bearing, envy and intrigue was an atmos- 
phere only too well calculated to breed 
forgeys and perjurers.” We have no 
space for his story of the spy system en- 
forced among the pupils, of the peepholes, 
called “Judas” by the boys, through 
which teachers and favored boys kept 
watch, of the casuistry that overcame 
scruples, but have only room for his con- 
clusion: “Such a system must sap the 
moral nature of those permanently sub- 
jected to it in their youth, and prepare the 
ground for all those evil growths of chi- 
canery, favoritism, jealousy, falsehood 
and fraud which, under favoring condi- 
tions, have yielded so rank a harvest in 
the Dreyfus case.’ If this be a fair ac- 
count of the atmosphere in which the gen- 
erals of the French army and the leaders 
of Catholic opinion in France have been 
trained, the methods of the army staff in 
the Dreyfus case become intelligible. 
But alas for the country which follows 
such blind leaders of the blind, and for 
the section of the church which approves 
and uses such methods for the destruc- 
tion of the moral fiber of the youth who 
are given to its care. 





The Ministration of Grief 


It is not always true that they who 
have experienced no deep sorrows are 
incapable of true and deep sympathy 
with the griefs of others. Sometimes 
they enter most appreciatively into the 
feelings of their friends. But, as the 
rule, they who look upon suffering only 
from the outside fail to grasp its fullest 
significance, and their sympathy is more 
an expression of kindly feeling than of 
genuine comprehension and fellowship. 
Personal experience of suffering unques- 
tionably deepens our sympathies, and for 
this reason undoubtedly, if for no other, 
we often are called upon to suffer. No 
one can do the largest possible work ina 
world in which suffering holds so prom- 
inent a place who is not qualified to min- 
ister with pertinent and powerful appre- 
ciation to those in trouble. No one’s 
character is well rounded, no one’s ex- 
perience of life sufficiently comprehen- 
sive, no one’s sense of personal insignifi- 
cance and of entire dependence upon 
divine support is what it needs to be, 
until the finger of sorrow has been laid 
upon life with its always painful and 
often stinging, yet in the end ennobling, 
touch. 

It is not pleasant to bear burdens of 
grief, but it is better to have borne them 
than to have gone ignorant of their mean- 
ing. The deepening of our sympathies 
enriches life in many different ways. 
Moreover, the grief from which we shrink 
before it comes enlarges our capacity for 
useful service. If it tend at first to con- 
centrate attention on one’s self, in the 
case of every noble nature it leads the 
mind away from self in the end, opens 
doors of usefulness in various different 
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directions, and increases the power of 
service not only through the enlargement 
of sympathy, but in other equally practi- 
cal ways. A great grief never leaves one 
as it found him, and there are natures 
which, unless outwardly supported, it 
seems to crush. But most of us, after 
the first numbing effect has had time to 
pass, it impels to action, at first in order 
that we may forget ourselves, and then 
with the nobler hope of preventing our 
saddened, sometimes almost hopeless, 
lives from being also fruitless. 

Itis another mission of grief, moreover, 
to teach us to understand better the char- 
acter and the history of our Lord. Until 
we have suffered, his sufferings are but 
pictures before our minds. They may af- 
fect us, and even deeply, as a dramatic 
representation upon the stage brings 
momentary tears to eyes which will smile 
again as soon as the everyday world has 
been re-entered. But to have suffered 
ourselves, to have drunk of the bitter cup 
in any form, means to understand in the 
sense of personal comprehension and fel- 
lowship something of what the trials and 
temptations of Jesus meantto him. What- 
ever brings him closer to us and us to him 
makes more plain the beauty and sweet- 
ness of his character. The perfectness of 
bis example, the encouragement which 
radiates from every thought of him, this 
uplifts and ennobles us. Truly the min- 
istration of grief is to be accepted with 
thankfulness. There is little danger that 
we shall seek suffering. We are not 
s0 constituted, but when in the divine 
Providence we are face to face with dis- 
tress of any kind, let it be remembered 
that the divine hand is no less powerful 
for support and guidance, the divine heart 
no less loving, the divine wisdom no less 
perfect and pertinent to our needs than 
when smiling skies were above us and the 
way of life before us was smooth. 





Current History 

The Triumph of the Admiral 

Some of the picturesque details and art 
triumphs of the Dewey celebration are 
noted by our New York correspondent. 
The success of the pageant was almost 
perfect—the bearing of the hero of the 
day all that we could have asked. There 
never was a more spontaneous offering of 
popular applause to a great popular 
leader, there never was a hero who bore 
his honors with more frank delight and 
becoming modesty. His expression of 
wender that so great a city as New York 
should have stopped its complicated busi- 
ness for two whole days to do him honor, 
his careful association of the captains and 
sailors of his ships in the honor and its 
acknowledgment, his boyish pleasure in 
little incidents and kindnesses, and his 
unfailing dignity and self-poise have 
raised him in the opinion of all thinking 
men. If there was any fault to find with 
the spirit of the time it is with the poli- 
ticians, who have tried to turn the popu- 
lar interest into a leverage to force the 
admiral’s fame into politics, and the par- 
tisans of other naval commanders, who 
have used the occasion for a further air- 
ing of their jealousies and grievances. 
The journey to Washington was a tri- 
umpbal progress broken only by a stop at 
Princeton, where Dewey made a short 
address to the university boys who bad. 
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come out tocheerhim. Washington was 
in gala dress, and the reception at the 
White House was cordial and dignified. 
Philippine Aftairs 

General MacArthur’s advance and cap- 
ture of Porac seem to have been little 
more than a raid, as the place was aban- 
doned immediately by our troops. The 
Filipinos have fulfilled their promise by 
releasing fourteen American prisoners. 
This does not include any of the sailors 
or marines of Lieutenant Gilmore’s party 
or any from the captured gunboat Ur- 
daneta. The prisoners report that they 
were well and generously treated. Fili- 
pino envoys have been admitted to con- 
ference with General Otis, who refused 
to listen to overtures which would im- 
ply recognition of their government. In- 
terviews with individuals among them 
show that they are thoroughly tired of 
the war, but they assert that they mean 
to fight to the last for independence. 
General Garcia, commander of the in- 
surgents on Eastern Mindanao, has of- 
fered to turn over the country to the 
United States authorities and to surren- 
der his arms. 

Interest in the Philippine question has 
really centered for the week on the ut- 
terances of Admiral Dewey. He has ex- 
pressly repudiated the opinions attributed 
to him by the newspapers and shows a 
proper disposition to reserve his informa- 
tion for the President and his advisers. 
Yet an interview secured by the New 
York Evening Post on his arrival has 
been so universally accepted as authentic 
and bears such clear internal marks of 
genuineness that it cannot be ignored as 
an expressionof his views. We note first 
his impatience with the dilatory tac- 
tics of the American commander. “I 
thought,”’ he said, ‘that this thing would 
be over long before this, as it should have 
been. I can’t imagine how they could 
have stood out till now.” As to the rea- 
son for this he is frank. ‘One great 
trouble out there has been that General 
Otis has tried to do too much. I told 
him so. He wants to be general, gov- 
ernor, judge and everything else. When 
a man tries to do everything and to be 
everything it is easy to imagine the re- 
sult.” Distrust he calls the great diffi- 
culty in dealing with the Filipinos, and 
he declares that “where we have met 
them and they have been in such contact 
with us as to learn that we mean to treat 
them well, where they see that we mean 
what we say there is no trouble. They 
stand by us all the time.” As to their 
capacity for self-government, he says: 
“Not just yet. They probably will bein 
a little time. They are a very queer peo- 
ple, a very queer mixture. Many of 
them are quite civilized and good people, 
but I do not think they are fit for self- 
government just yet. But when I say 
that I must add at the same time that it 
is my candid opinion that they are more 
fitted for it than the Cubans, that they 
are a better people than the Cubans in 
every way.” Of Aguinaldo the admiral 
speaks with good-natured contempt, call- 
ing him weak and the tool of abler men. 
These opinions will be carefully weighed 
by the American people, and all the more 
because they pretty nearly express the 
conclusions at which they have them- 
selves arrived by their own study of the 
situation. 
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On the Verge of War 

In all outward signs of an approaching 
conflict the situation has grown steadily 
graver and more threatening in South 
Africa. The Boers of the Seuth African 
Republic and the Orange Free State have 
impressed every man who could fight, cut 
the telegraph wires and gathered in armed 
bands on the frontier, which on the Brit- 
ish side has been patrolled by troops to 
guard against a sudden attack. Rumors 
of Boer raids have been constant, though 
not authenticated. British troops are on 
the way from India and England, but the 
British are only half ready. It needs only 
a spark in such a powder mine of race sus- 
picion and awakened hate to precipitate 
war. But the rains have thus far failed 
to come and there is no grass for the Boer 
horses. The English authorities are studi- 
ously refraining from unnecessary provo- 
cation and the leaders of the Boers are 
afraid of losing the world’s sympathy by 
striking the first blow. The English cab- 
inet at its meeting decided to formulate 
new proposals and to call Parliament to- 
gether to consider the situation and vote 
supplies. In answer to an inquiry, Lord 
Salisbury has stated that the government 
would make every effort to avoid war and 
had no desire to annex the Transvaal if a 
settlement could be obtained peacefully. 
On the other side, the Duke of Argyle no 
doubt expressed the opinion of a majority 
of Englishmen when he said: 


I have no respect for a petty state which in- 
vites, rises by means of and depends upon the 
labor and brains of strangers and then refuses 
them the common rights of humanity and con- 
demns them to an intolerable life of serfdom. 


England can never be satisfied until men 
of English descent have the same rights 
in the Transvaal which she accords to men 
of Dutch descent in the Oape Colony. 

It is hopeful sign for peace that the 
formulation of the proposals to be sent 
to the Transvaal is to be undertaken by 
the foreign office and not the colonial 
office, of which Joseph Chamberlain is 
chief, for one of the difficulties of the sit- 
uation all along has been the rooted dis- 
trust in the character of Chamberlain 
which the Boers share with a large sec- 
tion of the Liberal party in England, while 
Lord Salisbury’s love of peace has been 
proved in many delicate negotiations. In 
this state of tension it may be prophesied 
that England will not of her own accord 
begin the fighting. Theirritated self-con- 
fidence of the Boers or a chance attack of 
their imperfectly controlled raiders may 
at any moment make war inevitable. 
The Boers may win some initial successes 
over the inadequate defensive forces of 
the colonies, but the final result of war 
must be the wiping out of Boer independ- 
ence, both in the Transvasl and the 
Orange Free State and race hatreds which 
will hinder the development of all South 
Africa. 


The Record of Calamity 

The natural route from Canada for At- 
lantic trade runs through the Straits of 
Belle Isle between Newfoundland and 
Labrador, but the ambition of Montreal 
to rival New York and Boston in the 
speed of its passenger steamers is held in 
check by the difficulties of a al- 


ways blocked in winter and perilously 
foggy and filled with floating ice in sum- 
mer. The Dominion liner Scotsman went 
ashore off the desolate coast of Belle Isle 
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with the loss of at least fifteen lives 
among the passengers—some of 

drowned in the attempt to land, some of 
them succumbing to cold and hunger op 
the uninhabited shore. The passengers 







scattered in small parties in the interior . 


of the island, and some of them have not 
even yet been reached and rescued, 
When the ship struck the firemen ang 
stokers overpowered the officers and held 
a drunken orgie, looting the cabins ang 
robbing and insulting the cabin pasgep. 
gers. Many of these cowardly brutes 
were arrested as they landed from the 
rescuing steamer and the plunder found 
upon them, and they will probably be 
hardly dealt with by the law. Earth. 
quakes in Asia Minor have wrought wide 
havoc and cost a thousand lives. In 
northeastern India on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, in the neighborhood of the 
hill station of Darjeeling, great floods 
and landslides have destroyed villages 
and tea plantations with much loss of 
life. In Portugal the plague continues to 
extend. 
NOTES 


The forees of the insurgent General Castro 
in Venezuela are reported to have established 
a provisional government in the territory they 
control and to be in negotiation with the 
national leaders. 


After Dewey, the races for the America’s 
cup! Beginning on Tuesday, the contest be- 
tween Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenger, Sham- 
rock, and the American cup-defender, Colum- 
bia, are to be sailed. The winning yacht 
must take three races out of five. This is the 
tenth attempt to win the oup from the cus- 
tody of the New York Yacht Club since the 
schooner America brought it from England in 
1851. 


The fall festival to be held in connection 
with the laying of the corner stone of the 
post office building at Chicago was nearly 
wrecked by “the demands of labor leaders. 
The withdrawal of his acceptance of the in- 
vitation to be present by President Diaz of 
Mexico, on account of the illness of his wife, 
and the declination of the governor-general 
of Canada will be received with regret by the 
whole country. 


The closing of the New York exchanges on 
Saturday resulted in a panio and suspension 
in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, the 
Liverpool prices for cotton, as reported by 
telegraph, either through conspiracy or mis- 
understanding indicating a sudden and enor- 
mous rise in the price of raw cotton. The 
exchange, upon legal advice, annulled all 
transactions of the day and adjourned until 
Monday, and the supposed conspiracy is under 
investigation. 


The Mazet legislative committee in New 
York has had the judges under examination 
and questioned them as to the amount paid as 
political contributions before election. They 
varied from $1,500 up to $10,000 or more, in 
some cases equaling a whole year’s salary. 
Most of them thought it would be better if the 


custom were forbidden, but some defended P 


the practice. And this in a State where all 
the legitimate expenses of election are paid by 
the government. 


General Ludlow, as ,military governor of 
Havana, has a short method with disorder. 
In the case of a threatened strike he forbade 
public meetings and gave orders to the police 
to disperse all gatherings of strikers. ‘‘We 
will fill all the Havana jails and put 1,000 per- 
sons in the Cabanas fortress if necessary,” he 
said. These are stern words and measures 
and but little in the spirit of American insti- 
tutions; but they seem to have been justified 
by military necessity, to have succeeded and 
won the approval of the people of Havans 
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generally outside the ranks of the strike 


leaders. 
It is a heavy sentence which the court-mar- 


tial imposed in the case of Capt. O. M. Carter 
of the engineer corps of the army and which 
the President has just approved. The crime 
of which the court found him guilty was that 
of conspiracy with contractors to defraud the 
Government in improvements in Savannah 
harbor made under his supervision, and the 
punishment decreed is dismissal from the 
service, a fine of $5,000, confinement at hard 
labor for five years and to have his crime and 
punishment published in the newspapers at. 
Influences behind Captain Carter 
have succeeded in postponing the execution 
of this sentence for more than a year, and it is 
a relief that the President has at last acted. 
It is estimated that the crime of which Captain 
Carter was convicted resulted in a loss to the 
Government of $1,720,000. In its results it has 
ruined one of the most brilliant and promising 
careers in the army. 





In Brief 


We have received many assurances that 
our readers appreciate the thoroughness with 
which our reporting of the International 
Council has been done. Three successive is- 
sues have been much enlarged in order to 
provide space for important material relating 
to the council, and these special council num- 
bers, beginning with the souvenir issue, Sept. 
21,and concluding with the present issue, fur- 
nish the average person with a satisfactory 
account of the council itself and all its inter- 
esting collateral features. In these three 
numbers we have printed over seventy- 
five pages relating directly to the council 
—as much matter as appears in a good- 
sized book. We believe that these issues 
merit preservation as being a distinctive con- 
tribution to the literature of modern Congre- 
gationalism. We shall not dismiss the sub- 
ject of the council, even though other matters 
press for immediate consideration in our col- 
umns. Next week we shall gather up some 
of the aftermath and continue the expres- 
sions of opinion from prominent delegates re- 
garding its worth. 


Those who heard Mrs. Elkanah Armitage 
speak at the International Council will feel a 
special interest in her hymn in this week’s 
Home Department. 





The Christian Advocate suggests its own 
opinion of the difference between pulpit utter- 
ance and newspaper comment when, in a long 
editorial upon the Dreyfus case, it says, ‘We 
congratulate every minister of the gospel who 
did not preach about the Dreyfus case.’’ 


The preachers just elected to serve at Har- 
vard University for the coming year are Pres. 
W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth (Congregational 
ist), Pres. C.C. Hall of Union Seminary (Pres- 
byterian), Rev. Robert MacDonald of New 
York (Baptist), and Rev. P. R. Frothingham 
(Unitarian). 





Dr. Withrow, at Park Street last Sunday 
morning, is reported as having expressed his 
regret that he had not heard or heard of a 
portion of the Bible being read at any of the 
sessions of the council. Those who attended 
the council had no occasion for such regret as 
the Bible was read at several sessions. 





The ofticial report of the council proceed- 
ings, including all the addresses and verbatim 
reports of the discussions, will soon be issued 
in a fine volume, bound im eloth. A limited 
edition will be printed from type.. Those not 
delegates desiring copies ‘at two dollars each 
should send their orders @$ once-to Secretary 
Hazen, Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston University School of Theology 
opened last week with a registration of 206 
members. Its entering class, sixty-nine in 
number, is the largest im its history. Inas- 
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much as this Methodist school has furnished 
to Congregational churches several of the most 
prominent ministers in our denomination, its 
work is of special interest to Congregation- 
alists. 


For a modest sense of the importance of 
their own work, commend us to the editors of 
The Evangelist! They announce at the head 
of the editorial page that ‘‘an unusual press 
of matter has resulted in an overflow upon the 
editorial page which has crowded out a num- 
ber of articles already in type, besides all the 
editorials.””’ Weare crowded in these council 
weeks, but never so crowded as that. 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan’s meetings in 
this city next week will prove attractive to 
many who know of his remarkable addresses 
at Northfield. He has been making a tour of 
leading cities in the West and South. His 
Boston meetings will be held all day at Tre- 
mont Temple, Oct. 12-14 Free tickets will 
be mailed to any one sending a stamped en- 
velope to H. M. Moore, Tremont Temple. 


Prin. B. T. Washington ‘of Tuskegee In- 
stitute is to deliver an address next week at 
the Southern industrial convention at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. Governors of several States, edu- 
cators, editors and others prominently inter- 
ested in Southern problems will be present. 
This is one of the signs that the time of hinder- 
ing prejadice is passing away in that section, 
and that helpful discussion is coming to the 
front. 


Rev. Burt Estes Howard, until recently a 
Presbyterian clergyman of a liberal type, but 
now a freelance, has been engaged by the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian) 
of Boston to take the place of Rev. B. Fay 
Mills as leader of the Sunday evening meet- 
ings in the Hollis Street Theater. Mr. Howard 
is studying at Harvard preparing to filla 
professor’s chair at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. His last Presbyterian pastorate was 
at Los Angeles, Cal. 


If anybody wondered what became of the 
City Missionary Society during the Inter- 
national Council, when Mr. Waldron was 
confined to the Information Desk in Lorimer 
Hall from seven in the morning till after ten 
at night, being the first to reach the scene of 
action and the last to leave it, he can rest 
assured that it kept steadily on its way and 
that none of its interests suffered any detriment 
from the temporary absence of its moving 
spirit. Indeed he returned last Sunday with 
greater avidity than ever to his chosen and 
dearly loved employment of presenting the 
work to the churches, and his nine-minute 
address at Harvard Church in Brookline, 
following a sermon by Dr. Reuen Thomas 
urging larger sympathy with humanity, elicited 
a collection of over $1,100—$400 more than 
last year. 








New York’s Greeting to Dewey 


The Artistic Side of the Celebration 

Everybody supposed when liberal sums of 
money were appropriated for decorations in 
anticipation of the Dewey reception that pol- 
itics would play a leading part, and that the 
art, honesty and some other desirable things 
which New York possesses, even if the public 
does not hear much about them, would have 
to take a minor one orno part atall. Instead, 
the best culture of the nation had full power. 
It gave freely of its ability, and the city paid 
the bills for the material and labor without 
once interfering. Will the croakers please 
take note? The celebration is worth all it 
cost just to make this showing. The illus- 
trated papers have made the triumphal arch 
and its approaches familiar. But let it be 
added that the art of these splendid decora- 
tions was of the kind which we cannot have 
too much of. Not only were the figures and 
the composition good, but the life quality of 
the figures at the bases of the trophy standards 
that bore the names of the warships—they 
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were nothing but staff and yet you could feel 
their power. They made you feel as if you 
wanted to cheer. More than that, there was 
an artistic quality that thrilled and pleased, 
stirred and uplifted you. And the arch, 
visible up and down both Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue, was a grand sight. Some 
people want it to be preserved in marble. It 
ought to be, and yet the half million dollars 
would be better in a college—one in Manila, 
for example, when the time comes for it. 


The Naval Parade 

When you come to think of it, the Hudson 
basin with the Jersey hills on the west and 
Washington Heights on the east makes a grand 
auditorium. It takes something big to fill it, 
but the naval parade on Friday was equal to 
it. There were not as many ships or excursion 
craft as in the Columbfan parade in 1893, but 
the sight was more thrilling. The point of 
interest wasthe Olympia. That wasno longer 
the play at war ship; it was a real war hero. 
The guns protruding from its side were those 
that sent some remnants of the middle ages 
to the bottom of Manila Bay. The crowds, 
estimated in the millions—there were two 
million visitors in the city that day—cheered 
almost as crowds never cheered before. It 
was all a beautiful sight. 


The Street Pageant 

Never before did New York see so well- 
behaved nor so enthusiastic a crowd as spec- 
tators. Almost every foot of space from 
Grant’s tomb to Washington Square had been 
lined on both sides with seats, extending from 
five or six feet above the sidewalk to the second 
story windows of the buildings. Imagine such 
an auditorium extending for a number of 
miles, possible in no other city save London 
and Paris. And every foot of every mile was 
marked by the most tumultuous outbursts of 
enthusiasm that it is possible to think of. 
Everybody made every demonstration he or 
she could think of. Of course the admiral was 
the center of it all, and no man ever received 
a grander welcome. 


The Churches and the Celebration 

Most of the churches on the line of the land 
parade erected seats on their fronts and sold 
them at good prices. Their own congregations 
were first favored, and if any were left the 
generai public bought them eagerly. In all 
cases the proceeds weré announced to be for 
some form of church work. Even the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian, the Fifth Avenue Re- 
formed, the Marble Collegiate, the Brick 
Presbyterian, the Old First Presbyterien, the 
fashionable Heavenly Rest and the famous 
Temple Emanu-El put up stands. On one 
occasion in the past the Marble Collegiate 
Church netted enough to refurnish a chapel. 


The Business Side of the Parade 

The municipality spent $200,000, the people 
a great deal more. The former was well ex- 
pended, and was made to goa long ways. If 
what the people expended was wasted, they 
have themselves to blame. Butno one thinks 
it was. Thursday saw little business done, 
and Friday and Saturday practically none at 
all. It is an expensive thing to stop the finan- 
cial transactions of a city of this size for three 
whole week days in the busiest part of the 
busiest year New York has ever known. But 
the bills are all paid, Dewey knows he’s wel- 
come and there is no complaint. CAMP. 





A sample of practical methods of Christian 
work which are more common in England 
than America is the establishment by the 
Naval Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Brooklyn of a temporary branch in a hotel at 
Tompkinsville, where the sailors land from 
the war vessels at anchor in New York Bay. 
Luncheon is served and rooms for reading, 
writing and music provided, and cots for those 
who wish to spend a night on shore, while the 
police have been notified that men who come 
into their hands will find shelter and care. 
All this is good for the association as well as 
for Jack ashore. 
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The Council Day by Day’ 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Each Session and an Estimate of Its Significance 


From the college back to the parish, 
from exciting debate on schemes of theo- 
logical training to the consideration of 
the best means to promote a holy life and 
a humble walk with God—this was the 
order of thought provided for Tuesday 
morning. But the spirit of dissent from 
some of President Hyde's criticisms on 
schools of divinity would not hold its 
peace and found expression in the closing 
hour. 

SUNDAY LABOR DEPLORED 

Two items of business of especial 
importance preceded the papers of the 
session upon The Pastoral Function and 
The Spiritual Life in our Churches. Dr. 
W. E. Griffis of Ithaca, N. Y., presented 
the following resolution upon Sunday 
railway labor: 

Whereas, The five great brotherhoods of 
railway employés, embracing every class of 
operatives engaged in the working of freight 
and paseenger trains in the United States, 
Canadaand Mexico, have repeatedly expressed 
and recorded their desire for rest on the 
Lord’s Day; and whereas the four auxiliary 
organ'‘zations, representing the wives, daugh- 
ters and kinswomen of the railway workmen, 
have substantially re-enforced the declara- 
tions of the men; and whereas all urgently 
pray the American public not to demand the 
running of more Sunday trains than neces- 
sary, but by refraining, as far as possible, 
from travel on the Lord’s Day give an in- 
creasing measure of rest, enjoyment with their 
families, and opportunity to attend upon the 
public worship of God ; 

Resolved, that this International Council of 
the Congregational churches throughout the 
world, heartily seconding this desire on the 
part of the railway employés of the North 
American continent, do, in the name of the 
Lord Jesu3, affectionately urge their mem- 
bers, by word and act, to create such a public 
sentiment as will secure, for the rail way oper- 
atives, the minimum of labor on the Lord’s 
Day, and do request the ministry and pulpit 
to work to the same noble end. 

This resolution was adopted unani- 
mously on Wednesday. 

THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE CHURCHES 

The good judgment of the committee 
in appointing Rev. W. B. Selbie of High- 
gate Church, London, to read a paper 
upon the pastoral relation as related to 
the congregation was fully justified by 
the impression produced by his person- 
ality and utterances. Beginning with 
Goldsmith’s picture of the village pastor, 
he went on to show that the modern drift 
away from such an ideal was neither 
necessary, nor for the edification of the 
church. The paper left this impression 
on the minds of the hundreds of clergy- 
men present, “‘I want to be a better shep- 
herd of Christ’s flock.” An outline of 
his address is found on page 492. 

Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline was 
expected to speak upon the pastoral func- 
tion as related to civic affairs, but he by 
no means confined his observations to 
any one side of pastoral activity. He 
treated in a masterly way all sides of the 
pastor’s office, and touched upon many 
other things on earth and in heaven. 
His paper exalted especially the pastoral 
office, and his interpretation of some pas- 
sages in the fathers of the early Christian 

* Our report this week continues last week’s ac- 
count, and begins with the sessions of Tuesday 


morning, Sept. 26. The same is true of the ab- 
stracts of papers and addresses elsewhere printed. 





centuries which have been commonly 
supposed to support diocesan episcopacy 
was, perhaps, the strongest defense of a 
well-developed and churchly ferm of Con- 
gregationalism which has yet been pre- 
sented to the council. His address is 
summarized on page 492. 

The Spiritual Life in Our Churches was 
the theme of the last paper of the session, 
by Rev. Joseph Robertson of Adelaide, 
Aus. He won the special sympathy of the 
audience by two personal references: the 
first to Dr. F. E. Clark and his work in 
Christian Endeavor, the second to the 
great evangelist, Dwight L. Moody, whose 
absence from the council many regretted. 


THE SEMINARIES AT BAY 


On Tuesday morning the committee, 
at the request of some who felt aggrieved 
by the free criticisms of the seminaries 
the evening previous, gave the floor to 
Dr. Fairbairn and to Prof. George F. 
Moore of Andover. Dr. Fairbairn said 
in part: 

“You heard last night a fine bit of fight- 
ing invectiveon the subject of theological 
education. Its chief defect was that it 
was fighting into the air. I cannot con- 
ceive of theological barrenness where 
such men as Moses Stuart, Austin Phelps, 
Edward Robinson and Edwards A. Park 
have taught. Today thereis a Dr. Moore 
at Andover whose work in the Old Testa- 
ment is widely known and honored on the 
other side. 

“At Yale I think of Leonard Bacon and 
Samuel Harris. One of the great pleas- 
ures of an American trip is to meet the gen- 
ial, erudite scholar, George P. Fisher. Ox- 
ford honors the professors of Union Sem- 
inary in New York in getting their help 
in editing a new Hebrew lexicon. I sym- 
pathize with demands for higher terms of 
admission and for a radical change in the 
method in giving aid by the creation of 
scholarships. But I differ from Presi- 
dent Hyde in the assumption that theol- 
ogy is such a poor subject that you must 
bring in English literature, sociology, 
Hegelian ethics and such elementary 
things to help it out. 

“This council is international. If you 
had too much of English education in the 
morning, we had too much of theological 
education from an American point of 
view in the evening. In my conduct of 
theological education in England for 
many years I have stood for rigid tests 
and arduous training for those who had 
shown that they were elect unto the work 
of the ministry. I am very jealous for 
the honor of theological education and re- 
sent unjust and nagging criticism. What 
brave man would stand it?” 

As Dr. Fairbairn had spoken some fif- 
teen minutes past the hour of adjourn- 
ment, it was announced that Dr. Moore 
would speak on the next day. 

Professor, now President, Moore, when 
he got the floor on Wednesday, said 
that he considered that Presidents Hyde 
and Slocum regarded the situation from 
a point of view too far outside the sem- 
inaries in time, place and sympathy. 
He admitted the defccts of the past and 
to some extent the present system of 


eleemosynary aid granted to theologica) 
students, but said that those evils were 
as apparent to those inside the seminaries 
as fo those out; and that they were gr. 
rangiag as rapidly as possible to adminis. 
ter the funds in a proper way conducive 
to high scholarship and good ethics, He 


admitted that students of theological sem. 


inaries were not worked as hard as thoge 
in medical or law schools, but gave his 
reasons why he thought it was well that 
they were not, since it left time for med. 
itation and thought upon serious prob. 
lems. He insisted as strongly as the 
critics had done that the seminaries must 
demand and maintain a high and ever 
increasing standard of admission to the 
seminaries, but he dissented from the ideg 
that the seminaries should be expected to 
ground men in economics, ethics, phi. 
losophy and literature. That should be 
done in the colleges, which he is quite 
sure, after sixteen years’ experience with 
dealing with their graduates, are quite ag 
defective in their preparation of men for 
the seminaries as President Hyde asserts 
that the seminaries are in their prepara. 
tion of men for the actual work of life. 
He asserted unqualifiedly that while it was 
true that the relative importance of sub- 
jects in the seminaries has altered much 
within twenty years, yet it was a fact that 
the seminaries had kept pace with the 
colleges of the country in adjusting them. 
selves to new needs and new methods, 
He defended the lecture method of im- 
parting information and opinion, but 
pointed out that ourseminaries even now 
are not without seminars; also that the ap. 
plicability of the seminar and laboratory 
method to all studies is not the same. He 
called forth the uproarious applause of the 
house by the query why it was that, if 
the heads of our seminaries and their pro- 
fessors were such fossils as President 
Hyde implied they were, the leading col- 
leges of New England were constantly 
calling them to be their presidents—hay- 
ing in mind Presidents Tucker of Dart 
mouth and Harris of Amherst called from 
Andover Seminary within recent years. 
He described President Hyde’s address as 
a whole as being a ‘‘witty but reckless 
caricature of the state of affairs in our 
seminaries,” the more surprising coming 
from one who as an educator makes 80 
much of the scientific method. 

Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, as one who believed 
in fair play, asked that President Hyde 
have a chance to reply, which he did. 
He declined to be drawn into any per- 
sonal controversy; asserted that all 
which he had said had been the out- 
come of love for the seminaries, not in- 
gratitude; and reiterated that neither 
Principal Fairbairn nor Professor Moore 
had challenged, much less refuted, the 
five propositions which he and President 
Slocum had stood for, namely: (1) Indis- 
criminate eleemosynary aid to students 
must be stopped. (2) By competition 
and wholesome working of natural 8¢ 
lection the standard of education in 
theological seminaries must be raised. 
(3) The compelling of professors to sign 
creeds determining what they shall 
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teach is an anomaly, and must be abol- 
jsbed. (4) Theological education must 
teach, not man’s abstract relation to a 
God far back in history or a God mys- 
tically enthroned in clouds, but it must 
resent to men God’s will as applied to 
family life, to moral conduct, to civic 
relations. And any theology which fails 
to do that is shabby and elementary. 
(5) As to method, we must have in all 
our seminaries more original work by 
the students. 

President Slocum, who followed, as- 
gerted that all he had said by way of 
criticism had been done in love. He 
repudiated the intimation that he did 
not know what was being done in the 
seminaries or understand the feelings 
of their graduates as they come out into 
life and meet its problems, and he in- 
timated that his experience in Colorado 
had made him question the adequacy of 
the training now given in the seminaries 
to young men educated in Colorado Col- 
lege who have attempted to face the 
problems of the pastorate there. He 
withdrew none of his criticism of the 
seminaries. Thus ended the formal dis- 
cussion of a theme which at alumni gath- 
erings of the seminaries, in the homes of 
those attending the council and on the 
streets has been the topic of debate 
aroused by the council. 


THE WOMAN’S SESSION 


The giving of women a place upon a 
program of a national or international 
council in the manner and measure of the 
committee’s provision for Tuesday after- 
noon was a new departure. But it wasa 
change welcomed by the Boston public, as 
proved by a very large attendance in spite 
of the rain, and evidently approved by 
the rank and file of the delegates. Dr. 
Bevan, one of the vice-presidents, pre- 
sided. In introducing the first speaker, 
Mrs. Elkanah Armitage of Leeds, Eng., 
he said: “The Congregational churches 
pride themselves upon liberty, but we are 
bound by tradition, and very slowly have 
we availed ourselves of the full blessing 
of woman’s presence and work in the 
church.” 

Mrs. Armitage’s thoughtful paper, an 
abstract of which appears on paye 493, 
was read in a elear, full voice and was 
attentively heard by the congregation. 
Miss Margaret J. Evans was introduced 
by Dr. Bevan as the first woman to be- 
come a corporate member of the Ameri- 
can Board and a prophecy of the time 
when women shall serve on the Pruden- 
tial Committee. She delivered her mes- 
sage on Woman’s Work without the use 
of manuscript and with abundant use of 
story and illustration. 

In introducing the next speaker, Dr. 
Grace Kimball, the chairman spoke of 
her hervic service in behalf of the Arme- 
nians at Van, Turkey, whose quality was 
Tecognized by an edict from the sultan 
forbidding her return. Before reading 
her paper Miss Kimball acknowledged 
gracefully the compliment of the part 
given to her by the committee, express- 
ing at the same time the opinion that it 
would have been better to scatter more 
Widely the parts given to women on the 
Program, “so that we need not come be- 
fore you in solid and appalling phalanx.” 
Dr. Kimball’s valuable paper is summa- 
tized on page 493, ; 
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THE WORK AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 


Tuesday evening the Temple had more 
young people in the audience than at any 
previous session. The upper gallery was 
full of them. Vice-president Herrick in 
opening the session dwelt on the training 
which parents get from and through their 
children. 

The first address, by Rev. Dr. C. H. Pat- 
ton of St. Louis, was full of patriotism 
and lessons drawn from it. He appealed 
for a higher, more heroic type of work 
among young, for better pedagogical 
methors in Junior Endeavor work, more 
scientific and Christlike methods in deal- 
ing with the young. Dr. Patton believes 
in amore strenuous and intelligent type of 
activity among our young, and he does 
not hesitate to point out the defects of 
the Y. P. S. C. E. movement. 

Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of New 
York deeply stirred the audience by his 
plea for less sentimentality and more 
knowledge, more parental instruction, 
more pastoral supervision, a return to 
catechetical forms of instruction, and 
recognition by Protestantism that under 
its present methods there is a sad and 
woeful leakage of its young people. 

Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M. A., of Lon- 
don satisfied the antivipations of his Amer- 
ican hearers who had been led to anticipate 
much. He has a thin voice, but a dra- 
matic action, keen mind and good sense, 
and he can play on an audience at will. 
He pointed out the danger of the life in 
young people’s societies becoming more 
attractive than the life of the churches, 
of the necessity of having these societies 
so managed that there shall be intellec- 
tual growth and freedom ef thought, and 
the duty of avoiding uniformity in type, 
of allowing flexibility of form to accom. 
modate varying conditions. He pleaded 
for thorough instruction of young Con. 
gregationalists in the principles and tradi- 
tions of Puritanism, and, in a splendid 
burst of eloquence which stirred the 
audience to its depths, he urged a sacred 
confederacy of the young Christians of 
Great Britain and the United States to 
make righteousness, truth and freedom 
their watchwords for the remainder of 
their lives. 

Each of these speakers, either by impli- 
cation or direct assertion, criticised some 
of the workings of the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
Hence a Chicag» layman, Hon. T. C. Mc- 
Millan, arose and called on Rev. Dr. F. E. 
Clark, founder of the Y. P. S. C. E., to 
take the platform. 

Dr. Clark had a hearty welcome, and at 
once with considerable feeling replied to 
the criticisms made. He denied that the 
Y. P. C. E. Societies do not contain the 
most intellectual and thoughtful of the 
young people of the church, affirmed that 
the officials of the United Society had 
done their utmost to cultivate the spirit 
of heroism in the young people and denied 
that precocity and priggishness were cul- 
tivated in the Junior Endeavor work. 
He welcomed heartily pastoral super- 
vision of Endeavor work and closed with 
an ardent appeal to the pastors to aid the 
officials of the local and national organi- 
zations in every way possible. 


THE REVOLT OF THE DELEGATES 


The session of Tuesday evening was 
notable for the outbreak of impatience 
on the part of the delegates, domestic 
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and foreign, at the inordinate length of 
the sessions, due to the non-enforcement 
of the time limit on the part of the pre- 
siding officers. Session after session had 
been unduly prolonged and debate had 
been cut off by the lamentable procedure 
up to date. The cry of “time,” heard 
first during Dr. Patton’s paper, was in 
no wise a reflection on the merit of his 
paper or its delivery. He simply was 
made a scapegoat to bear the penalty of 
the sins of others, as well as his own. 
The incident deeply stirred the audience, 
and called forth from Dr. Bradford of 
the program committee the distinct as- 
sertion that the committee was not re- 
sponsible for the happenings of the past, 
and that es fSr himself he wished that 
“time”? had been called the first day on 
the first speaker who had transgressed 
the time limit assigned him by the com- 
mittee. Later he served notice on the 
audience that the only persons present 
who could call ‘time’ without its being 
an intolerable impertinence were dele- 
gates to thecouncil. Outside interference 
was not to be tolerated. The feeling of 
many of the foreign delegates was prob- 
ably well voiced when an Australian del- 
egate said of the management of the 
council up to this session that he did 
not come thousands of miles to the coun- 
cil to hear oratory. He came to get 
facts, compare methods and discuss prob- 
lems. 
INTERNATIONAL AMENITIES 


On Wednesday morning the delegates 
assembled half an hour in advance 
to pray together, led in this service by 
Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble. At the opening 
of the formal session Secretary Hazen 
moved that the council send a delegate to 
represent it at the Pan Presbyterian 
Council in session at Washington, D. C., 
and the council voted to refer the matter 
to the nominating committee. Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Mackennal then arose to intro- 
duce, on behalf of the foreign delegates, a 
resolution of thanks to those American 
Congregationalists on the various com- 
mittees of the council most responsible 
for the success of the council. The reso- 
lution read as follows: 

The delegates attending the second Interna- 
tional Congregational Council desire to ten- 
der their grateful acknowledgments to the 
general committee of arrangements appointed 
by the National Council, and very especially 
thank the brethren in Boston and its neigh- 
borhood for their cordial and generous hosp!i- 
tality, and for their indefatigable endeayors 
to promote in every way the success of the 
meetings. The delegates earnestly pray that 
the memory of the council’s visit may abide 
as a generous influence in all the churches. 

Dr. Mackennal supplemented the intro- 
duction of this resolution with a graceful 
speech telling of the gratitude of the 
foreign delegates for the boundless hos- 
pitality shown to them and the profit 
they had derived from the council. Rev. 
Michael Burnham of St. Louis, in behalf 
of the American delegates non-resident 
in Boston, also participants in the bounty 
of the local Congregationalists, seconded 
this resolution, saying that he had been 
amazed at the comprehensiveness and 
thoroughness of the preparations made 
for the pleasure and profit of the guests. 
President Angell gracefully reminded the 
British brethren that if-we had shown 
any degree of hespitality it was because 
of their example in London in 1891, and 
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because of the traditions of hospitality we 
had inherited from our British ancestors. 

Mr. S. B. Capen, chairman of the 
committee of arrangements, assured the 
foreign delegates that if they had had a 
good time, we had had a better; that if 
they had received much, we had received 
more; and that neither they tor we yet 
begin to appreciate what a blessing the 
council will ultimately prove to have been 
to the local churches, to the city, the com- 
monwealth and the nation. He referred 
with pleasure to the service rendered by 
the daily press and the Associated Press 
in disseminating the news of the doings 
of the council far beyond the bounds of 
the city and the denomination, and he 
prophesied that the fellowship enjoyed 
here would do much to bind English- 
speaking peoples together. 


THE CHURCH AND CIVIC PROBLEMS 


After its preliminary business on 
Wednesday morning the council settled 
down to consideration of problems of 
church and state. The paper of J. Comp- 
ton Rickett, M. P., of Scarborough, Eng., 
on The Christian Idea of the State, was 
read by Rev. David Ritchie of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, or rather he gave an abstract of 
it, which was terse, and fair to the author 
and bettered its reception by the audi- 
ence much. An abstract of Mr. Rickett’s 
views will be found on page 494. The 
paper of William Crosfield, J. P., treas- 
urer of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, on Municipal Govern- 
ment, while it dealt exclusively with local 
conditions as a sphere for the Christian 
man, was informing and illumined here 
and there with wit that bit. The paperon 
the same theme by Mr. S. B. Capen, pres- 
ident of the Boston Municipal League, 
roused the enthusiasm of the audience to 
a high pitch. His denunciations of the 
cowardly, traitorous Americans who neg- 
lect the caucus, refuse to vote and refuse 
to take office or to make sacrifices for the 
communities in which they live were felt 
by the audience to be well-deserved, and 
called out prompt response. When he 
finished men sprang to their feet, cheered 
and waved their handkerchiefs. He skill- 
fully wove into his peroration the thought 
that the cross of Christ above the na- 
tional emblem was the only emblem that 
could with propriety be put there, and 
then, pointing to the entwined flags of the 
United States and Great Britain, back of 
President Angell, he showed, draped over 
them, the chaplain’s flag of the battleship 
Iowa, which was so prominent in the 
battle of Santiago. This long pennant, 
with its body of blue and its cross of 
white, is run up on the battleships of our 
navy whenever divine service is being 
held. It is needless to say that the effect 
produced by the display of this precious 
relic, which was flying at the masthead 
when Admiral Cervera tried to fight his 
way out, was stirring. 

The paper by Rev. Henry Arnold 
Thomas, M. A., on The Duty of the 
Stronger to the Weaker Churches, brought 
before the council in a formal way one of 
the most striking in appearance of its 
delegates, a pastor much beloved in Eng- 
land and honored at present with the office 
of chairman of the Congregational Union 
of. England and Wales. All the tender- 


ness, winsomeness and sanity of the man 
came out in his treatment of the delicate 
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questions raised by the problem with 
which he dealt, and the audience’s heart 
went out toward him as he diagnosed the 
trouble and prescribed the remedy. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Before taking up the topic of the 
afternoon, The Obligations and Oppor- 
tunities of Congregationalism, the Sa- 
moan question came before the body 
through a resolution presented by Dr. 
Bevan of Australia. This gave expres- 
sion to a sense of gratitude to God for 
the settlement in Samoa of the strife 
concerning kingship, and of satisfaction 
because of the agreement arrived at by 
the joint action of the commissioners 
appointed by the American, German and 
British governments. It especially com- 
mended the work and influence of the 
Christian missionaries in the island, 
most of whom, through the London Mis- 
sionary Society, are representatives of 
the English Congregational churches. 
Mr. William Crosfield, who has a per- 
sonal and intimate acquaintance with 
the situation in Samoa, in seconding 
the resolution took occasion to pay high 
tribute to the American commissioner, 
Chief.Justice Chambers of Alabama. 
Rev. Dr. C. H. Richards of Philadel- 
phia was chosen delegate to the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council. The following 
committee on statistics were appointed: 
Rev. H. A. Hazen, Massachusetts; Rev. 
D. L. Ritchie, England; Rev. W. H. 
Moore, Connecticut; Mr. Halley Stew- 
art, England; Mr. C. B. Toms, England; 
Rev. H. E. Jewett, California; Rev. 
Robert Craig, Scotland; Rev. Thomas 
Roseby, New South Wales; Rev. E. M. 
Hill, Canada. 

It was eminently fitting that Dr. Wil- 
liston Walker, professor in Hartford 
Seminary and author of Congregation- 
alism in America, should represent our 
country in discussion of denominational 
opportunities and obligations. <A _ ré- 
sumé of his paper will be found on page 
496. 

There was a striking contrast between 
the scholarly representative of America 
and the spokesman for Australia, Rev. 
J. J. Halley, pastor in Melbourne and 
secretary of the Victorian Congrega- 
tional Union. The one represented the 
man of thought, the other the man of 
action. The need of a stalwart type of 
Congregational churchman in the com- 
monwealth of Australia will appear from 
a perusal of -Mr. Halley’s paper, which 
in substance is found upon page 496. 

England was represented by Rev. Rob- 
ert Bruce of Huddersfield. He took 
higher ground on the divine right and 
universal applicability of the Congrega- 
tional] polity than most scholars and ad- 
vocates of our polity have deemed it 
wise to attempt to defend. His paper 
was quite as much a historical survey of 
the past as a report of present condi- 
tions, as will be seen by perusing the 
abstract upon page 496. 

Canada’s representative was Rev. J. 
H. George, D. D., principal of the Con- 
gregational College, Montreal. Recently 
a resident in the States and, perhaps, 
as much at home under the Stars and 
Stripes as under the British flag, he 
naturally emphasized the importance of 
bonds of perpetual amity between Can- 
ada and the United States. His paper 
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in part will be found upon page 497 

Rev. James Wylie, by special appoint 
ment, then spoke some valiant words fo; 
Irish Congregationalism: “In my coun. 
try a man often makes a few remarks 
before he begins to speak. Ireland is a 
little country, and I have never been 80 
impressed with the fact as since I came 
to this country. Some one here has ey. 
pressed surprise that there are Congre. 
gationalists in Ireland. They have been 
there since the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
The Congregational Union of Irelang 
is older than that of England. Oy, 
churches have grown out of revivals, 
and our pastors feel bound to do the 
work of evangelists. 

“Trish Congregationalism is flourishing, 
There is a forward mpvement in all our 
churches in a marked revival spirit. In 
Belfast we have recently spent £8,000 for 
church extension. You talk about new 
Puritanism here. The old Puritanism is 
good enough for us in Ireland. It is said, 
too often, a church is not needed where 
it is not dominant. It may be all the 
more needed because not dominant. Ire. 
land may not want Congregationalism 
very strongly, but it needs it.” 

The chosen representatives from Hawaii 
and the Southern States were called for, 
but failed to respond. The survey of 
the world-wide Congregational fellowship 
was closed by a report upon Scottish 
Congregationalism by Rev. James Stark, 
D. D., of Aberdeen. It is found on page 
497. 

One notice near the close of the session 
was of special moment. Rev. Dr. Wal- 
lace Nutting of Providence brought a 
cordial invitation to the English dele. 
gates to accept the hospitality of his city 
during the coming meeting of the Amer. 
ican Board. 


THE RECEPTION AND DINNER 


The reception and dinner given to the 
delegates and their wives by the Boston 
Congregational Club, in Music Hall, on 
the evening of Wednesday, was in some 
respects the finest gathering of its kind 
ever held under its somewhat ancient 
roof. Covers were laid for 1,200 persons, 
not only the floor but the stage and the 
rear of the first gallery being set with 
tables. Upon the platform, at the front 
table, sat the speakers of the evening, 
the president and vice-presidents of the 
council, with their wives, Lieut.-Gov. 
Crane of the commonwealth, Consul- 
General Blunt of the British diplomatic 
service, and the president of the Congre- 
gational Club, Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb. 
The hall was gayly decorated with flags 
of all nations and pendant Stars and 
Stripes and Union Jacks. In the galler- 
ies sat several hundred people, who had 
paid to hear the speeches and witness the , 
spectacle. 

From 5.30 to 6 Pp. M. the guests, as they 
found their seats, engaged in and enjoyed 
social intercourse, obeying -the injunction 
of the menu card, “Introduce yourself to 
your near neighbors whom you do not 
know.” 

The exercises opened with prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, senior secretary 
of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Leonard Bacon's 
grand old hymn, “O God, beneath thy 
guiding hand,” was sung with fervor. 
The president of the club then presented 
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to the audience Lieut.-Gov. Crane and 
Consul-General Blunt. He then pro- 
ceeded to welcome the delegates, giving 
interesting reminiscences of the orators 
whose words had been heard in Music 
Hall. Rev. Dr. Alex. Mackennal, the 
venerable appearing but virile English 
divine, responded in behalf of the guests, 
doing it gracefully and tenderly. He 
does not “feel abroad’ when in New 
England. He has difficulty in deciding 
on which side of the Atlantic is New 
England, for no one would feel less at 
home in the England of today than 
George III. Your ancestors, he said, 
were our ancestors. Reflux and influx 
have constantly been going on between 
Great Britain and the United States, and 
the process will be accelerated by such 
gatherings as these. 

The singing of God Save the Queen and 
America followed, the fervor and volume 
of it being superb, making the heart swell 
and the eyes fill in one who truly appre- 
ciated what it meant, historically and 
spiritually considered. 

President Plumb, in introducing Bishop 
Lawrence, referred touchingly to his pred- 
ecessor, Philips Brooks, and gave the 
audierce an opportunity to pay its tribute 
of respect to the great bishop prema- 
turely dead. Bishop Lawrence, in re- 
sponding to the introduction, and speak- 
ing for the Protestant Episcopal ehurches 
of the country, won the admiration of all 
by his simplicity, his dignity and his 
catholicity of thought. To hear an Epis- 
copal bishop thank God for separation 
of church and state, to rejoiee in lay 
veto of Episcopal will, was a new and 
captivating experience for the delegates 
from Great Britain and Canada, and all 
present felt that it was blessed to hear 
him plead for Christian unity through 
common service of Christ, common ap- 
preciation of each other’s good points 
and common recognition of goodness 
wherever it is found. 

Prof. F. G@. Peabody of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Harvard Divinity School, 
bringing the greetings of the prodigal 
daughter of Congregationalism, Unita- 
rianism, referred to the schism as a piti- 
ful one, impossible now to reproduce. 
He testified that his dealing with young 
men at Harvard had convinced him that 
the young men of today have no use for 
a religion of frills. Therefore he be- 
sought Congregationalists the world 
over to hold fast with unswerving te- 
nacity its most precious heritage, namely, 
its subordination of accessories in reli- 
gion to the effort to bring the soul 
directly in contact with God through 
the preached word. The passion for 
reality in religion, so characteristic of 
the Puritans, must be conserved. The 
eason of man must be addressed and 
won, and a masculine type of piety de- 
veloped, 

Pres. W. F. Warren of Boston Uni- 
versity, representing the Methodists, 
was eloquent with his array of facts 
showing how intimate had been the 
union between Methodists and Congre- 
gationalists in the early history of Bos- 
ton University, the facts showing how 
generous and catholic the Congregation- 
alists had been and still were. In return 
Boston University has educated and 
trained many of the younger Congre- 
gational clergy, three of them having 
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a place on the program of this council. 
He dwelt upon the changed conditions in 
New England since the early days when 
Wesleyanism was ostracized. Now Ar- 
minians enter Congregational pulpits as 
freely as Calvinists. He also referred 
to the pride which Congregationalists 
should have in the fact that Robert 
Browning was of their body. 

Pres. A. H. Strong of Rochester The- 
ological Seminary, speaking for Baptists, 
was happy in his references to the com- 
mon ties between Congregationalists and 
Baptists. Each body, he said, has gained 
much from the other, we in the early 
days gaining the idea of independency 
from the Anabaptists, and Baptists in 
the later days learning interdependence 
from us. The secret of our mutual suc- 
cess is that to our fathers the church was 
something entirely distinct from the 
meeting house; it was an invisible and 
spiritual structure. Being members of 
the body of Christ, they were themselves 
a holy temple in the Lord. 

The Presbyterian word of welcome 
came fitly from the scholarly and irenic 
head of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, and it was a fraternal message full 
of admiration for our polity, and warning 
against bartering away our birthright. 
He set forth with rare felicity of ex- 
pression the contention that the three 
great polities of Christendom are per- 
manent factors in ecclesiastical life, 
likely to abide forever owing to temper- 
amental and functional variations among 
men, and that therefore it is useless to 
hope for structural organic Christian 
unity, but admirable to labor for essen- 
tial Christian unity. 

The benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. John Brown, D.D., of Bedford, 
Eng. Much of the pleasure of the even- 
ing was due to the instrumental music 
of the Boston Festival Orchestra and the 
vocal music of the quartet of the Old 
South Churcb, Boston. 


INDEPENDENCE AND FELLOWSHIP 


The session of Thursday morning was 
one of the few sessions of the council 
when the note was distinctly denomina- 
tional, and when the delegates turned 
their attention to problems peculiar to 
Congregationalists. Rev. Dr. A. J. Ly- 
man of Brooklyn, in a prose poem, set 
forth the situation in American Congre- 
gationalism which leads him to foreseean 
approaching conflict for the mastery 
between the two distinct wings, one of 
which emphasizes independency, the 
other fellowship. The solvent for the 
strife he finds in a conception of polity 
at once more scientific and spiritual, 


“namely, that all polities have theirraison 


WVétre in their correspondence to the 
needs of individuals or of peoples, and 
that therefore the only true test of the 
form of our future polity is what it can 
do for the extension of the kingdom and 
the building up of souls, and not what 
our fathers thought fit for them and not 
what the apostles ordained. Naturally 
from this changed internal attitude 
comes a change of external attitude 
toward brethren of other polities, more 
catholicity of spirit, and—this in due time 
—essential Christian unity. In striking 
this note Dr. Lyman reiterated a truth 
also put very impressively the evening 
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before by Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall of 
Union Theological Seminary. Dr. Ly- 
man’s paper in abstract may be found on 
page 497. 

Rev. Dr. John Brown of Bedford, Eng., 
followed with a practical, helpful paper 
on the same theme, in which he set forth 
to his English brethren the great need of 
less independency among them and more 
fellowship, and a far stricter supervision 
of their ministry, even if it be necessary 
to resort to the American custom of 
councils of the vicinage. A fuller report 
of this excellent paper will be found on 
page 497. 

Dr. Robert Meredith of Brooklyn led 
off, in the subsequent discussion, with 
one of his characteristic, emphatic utter- 
ances, in which he bore down hard on 
those Congregational churches which 
magnify their right of independency and 
minimize or deny their duty of fellowship. 
In fact, his definition of a Congregational 
church would exclude many of the Eng- 
lish churches. Rev. Bryan Dale of Brad- 
ford, Eng., pointed out that the original 
type of Congregationalism in England 
was far moré given to fellowship than 
it has been of late, and this he believes 
was due in large part, at least in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, where he has inves- 
tigated the early records, to Samuel 
Eaton and Christopher Martin, who re- 
turned to England from New England as 
early as 1643—in the case of Martin—and 
established a type of independency far 
more like the present American type than 
like the present English. Mr. Dale ad- 
mitted that the great weakness of pres- 
ent day English Congregationalism was 
its exaggerated independency. Dr. Alex- 
ander Mackennal called attention to the 
interesting fact that English experience 
had demonstrated the truth of Dr. Ly- 
man’s contention that comity with other 
denominations and recognition of the 
tenability of their non-Congregational 
polities will in no wise lessen but rather 
increase Congregational loyalty. He said 
that precisely such had been the result of 
the formation of the federation of the 
Free Evangelical Churches of England. 
He also asserted that the past indepen- 
dency of the English churches had been 
due more to catholicity of spirit than to 
distrust of machinery as such. He 
pointed out that in England, as in this 
country, there had been a process of al- 
ternate attraction and repulsion between 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians. 

Then followed a half-hour of interro- 
gation and answer on the part of Rev. 
Dugold Macfadyen, put forth as the rep- 
resentative of inquisitive British dele- 
gates, and Dr. F. A. Noble of Chicago 
and Rev. W. H. Moore of Hartford, Ct., 
put forth as representative American ex- 
perts on the practical workings of fel- 
lowship on this side of the water. Mr. 
Macfadyen wished to know whether, in 
beginning work in a new community or 
a new quarter of the city where a Con- 
gregational church was to be started, the 
church came first and the minister last, 
or vice versd; whether, when a new 
church was established by the denomi- 
national agencies, the church or the min- 
ister was “financed,” and how far the 
superintendents on the mission fields had 
authority in councils called to install 
ministers and act on matters of church 
discipline. These and other questions 
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were answered, and Dr. Noble impreved 
the opportunity to describe the work 
done by the Chicago City Missionary So- 
ciety in fostering the growth of Congre- 


gationalism there by methods which he 


gave in detail. 

Had a whole session been given to 
this sort of give-and-take method of im- 
parting information, the council would 
have done well, and nothing would have 
given more practical or lasting aid to the 
foreign delegates. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Seldom, during the eight days’ meetings 
of the council, did a session open with 
more of pervasive spiritual expectancy 
than that of the last afternoon. There 
was a common feeling—the end is near. 
There was general hope and expectancy 
that the final hours would be a worthy 
climax to all that had gone before. 

This was the burden of the opening 
prayer by Rev. G. A. Tewksbury of Con- 
cord. He recalled a striking scene in 
Jesus’ life: ‘On the last day, the great 
day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink.” He prayed for this gift of 
living water and for that ministry of liv- 
ing water to others which Jesus prom. 
ised. It was a fitting preparation for 
hearing a message from Dr. Alfred Cave 
of London upon The Living Christ. Dr. 
Cave is the head of a theological school 
in London and also professor of an aston- 
ishing number of branches of theological 
study, but he gave no mere intellectual 
discussion of the theme. He expressed 
scant sympathy with the cry, “Bick to 
Christ,” as representing primarily a 
method of historical study. Beyond and 
above the Christ of history and the Christ 
of dogma he glorified the Christ of Chris- 
tianexperience. He pleaded for a knowl- 
edge of and nearness to Christ, possible to 
the humble disciple as well as to the most 
erudite scholar. The main thought of 
the address, in a summary which gives 
only an imperfect idea of the spiritual 
motive and impression, is found on page 
498. The continued applause which fol- 
lowed Professor Cave accepted, not as a 
personal tribute to himself, but as ex- 
pressing approval of the old truths which 
he had presented. 

The gratitude of the American dele- 
gates for Boston’s hospitality was, early 
in the session, voiced by a resolution of 
thanks presented by Dr. Washington 
Gladden of Ohio, and seconded by Dr. 
F. A. Noble of Chicago. After speaking 
of the splendid magnitude and patient 
minuteness of the committee’s prepara- 
tion for the council, which he declared 
superior to anything of the kind he had 
ever known before, Dr. Noble said in 
closing: ‘‘However much we have loved 
Boston before, we shall henceforth love 
her even more. We are more than ever 
impressed with the fact that she is 
worthy of the place she bears in Con- 
gregational history as the mother of us 
all.”” Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, pas- 
tor of Tremont Temple, answered the 
resolutions. After cordial personal words 
he spoke for Boston and her citizens, and 
said in part: “If Boston made great 
preparations for the council, it was be- 
cause its coming was a great event, and 
it has proved to be a great blessing.” 
He bore testimony to Boston’s interest 
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in the old gospel and in the preaching of 
the living Christ. 

This session was also intended to have 
a decidedly missionary character, and 
reports from several fields were supple- 
mentary to a paper upon Adaptations 
of Methods to Changed Conditions in 
Foreign Missions, by Secretary Thomp- 
son of the London Missionary Society. 
This is summarized on page 498. 

Following the paper, Rev. Otis Carey 
spoke briefly as a representative of 
Japan. He expressed dissent from the 
idea advanced in the paper of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott that the conquests of civilization 
must prepare the way for the success of 
missionary evangelization. Hecontended 
that it was not by might nor by power, 
but by the Spirit, that conquests of force 
could do little to advance the victories of 
the Princeof Peace. Anopportunity was 
then given to Prof. J. Vernon Bartlett to 
speak in comment upon the address of 
Principal Cave. He represented a some- 
what different school of theology from 
that which was voiced by Dr. Cave, as 
did Rev. Dr. Robert Craig of Edinburgh, 
who continued the discussion. 

A call was made for a return to mis- 
sionary reports, and, after a word from 
the floor by the venerable Stephen Pixley 
of South Africa, Rev. D. Sheffield of 
Tung-cho, China, came to the platform 
and made an especial appeal for ¢«duca- 
tional work. He deprecated any empha- 
sis upon evangelization at the exreuse of 
education. He was followed by Rev. Mr. 
Pettee of Japan. . 

The session closed with some final 
words by Principal Cave, which showed 
that there was little real difference be- 
tween his positions and those of Professor 
Bartlett. 








THE LAST SESSION 


The council opened its discussions with 
the great problems of theology andscholar- 
ship. It closed with consideration of the 
great duty of the church—the propagation 
of the gospel. And its leader in contem- 
plation of this lofty and inspiring theme 
was the venerable Rev. Dr. Richard Salter 
Storrs of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, ex-president of the American 
Board, the largest personality in present 
day American Congregationalism and 
the Nestor of the American pulpit. Al- 
though age and sorrow have changed him 
much within the past few years, he still 
reveals unusual vigor of mind for a man 
of his age, sufficient to enable him to do 
himself and his great theme justice. 
There was the same architectonic skill in 
arranging thought, the same felicity in 
stating it, a felicity recalling what was said 
of Masillon by a biographer, who said of 
the charm of hisstyle, ‘‘1]t consists in the 
difficult but effective art of developing a 
thought in one long composite sentence, 
which occupies an entire paragraph, and 
is made up of a series of intensifying 
clauses, flowing in one indivisible stream 
of multiplying minor thoughts, which roll 
the fundamental sentiment along, exhibit- 
ing continually new relations, new colors, 
new charms with ever increasing force.” 
The address had, also, those occasional 
flashes of wit, those penetrating judg- 
ments of men and epochs, which have 
given Dr. Storrs high rank as a historian 
and a philosopher of history. Elsewhere 
we publish the address. To those from 
England who had never heard the man 
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before his breadth of treatment and 
majesty of diction recalled the late Dr. 
R. W. Dale; and to those who had heard 
him often in the past it had unusual 
significance, not only because of its in. 
trinsic worth, but also because of the life 
and career that stood back of the splendid 
message, and the likelihood that it was one 
of the last of his great messages. 

The vast audience paid its tribute to 
the speaker by twice rising, first when he 
entered the Temple and ascended the 
platform with President Angell, and 
second when he arose to speak. About 
him on the platform sat twenty mission. 
aries, and others had prominent seats on 
the floor near the platform. The hymns 
sung were Reginald Heber’s From Green. 
land’s Icy Mountains, James Montgom. 
ery’s Hail to the Lord’s Anointed, and 
8. F. Smith’s My Country, ’tis of Thee. 
The prayer was offered and the Scrip. 
ture read by Rev. William Hewgill of 
Farnworth, Eng. A letter from Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers, expressing fraternal 
regard and good wishes for the council, 
was read by Secretary Hazen, and after 
Rev. Dr. L. D. Bevan of Melbourne, 
Australia, had offered the closing praye: 
and pronounced the benediction, the audi. 
ence dispersed and the council scattered, 
without any formal adjournment or any 
speeches of adulation or congratulation 


THE FUTURE OF THE COUNCIL 


Early in the council a representative 
committee was appointed to consider 
carefully the question of holding future 
international councils, the basis of repre- 
sentation in the same, and other impor- 
tant details. This committee sat often 
and brought in a report through Dr. 
Mackennal, its chairman, which repre- 
sented much thought and care. In the 
main its suggestions are that: 

1. In the jadgment of the committee such 
councils of representative national associa- 
tions of the Congregational churches as have 
already been held in London and Boston 
should continue to be held periodically at 
intervals from five to ten years, as may from 
time to time appear desirable. 

2. That each council, before rising, appoint 
a provisional committee of fifteen, including 
the secretary of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales and the secretary of 
the National Council of the Congregational 
churches of the United States, to discharge 
the duties which may be put upon them by 
the council, and that this committee have 
power to fill vacancies in their number or in 
apy other department of the council. 

3. That this committee be assigned to the 
werk of preparing for a coming council, 
which may be fixed by the rising council, to 
determine the time and place, if these have 
not been fixed by any resolution of the council, 
or in case such might be found impracticable. 


Other details as to the officers of the 
council, the raising of money by the pro- 
visional committee were also included in 
the report, which was adopted with but 
little discussion, 

The provisional committee to arrange 
for the next council and to have charge 
of its interests meantime is as follows: 


From Great Britain: Dr. Alexander Mac- 
kennal, Mr. Alfred J. Shepheard, Mr. Albert 
Spicer, Rev. W. Hope Davison, Dr. John 
Brown. 

From America: Dr. F. A. Noble, Mr. A. H. 
Wellman, Dr. J. K. McLean, Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford, Charles A. Hopkins. 

Australia: Dr. L. D. Bevan, Rev. E. T. 
Dunstan. 

Canada: Dr. J. H. George, Rev. J. P. Gerrie, 
Africa: Henry Beard. 
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This committee met before the council 
adjourned and elected Albert Spicer, 
M. P., chairman and Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Hazen, secretary. 

As to the next place of meeting the 
committee reported that it has carefully 
considered the invitations received from 
the Congregationalists of Montreal and 
those of Sydney, Victoria, to meet in Can- 
ada or in Australia. But they were un- 
able to report that it would be wise to 
settle either the time or place of meeting 
now, and they therefore recommend that 
the date and place of meeting be left 
to be determined later by the provisional 
committee, which with more light can 
more wisely decide. This report, also, 
was adopted with but little discussion. 
Rev. J. J. Halley of Melbourne created 
considerable merriment by his serious 
proposition that the council next meet in 
Jerusalem. President Angell pointed out 
some of the difficulties in the way, speak- 
ing with authority as one who has dealt 
with the sultan as United States minis. 
ter at Constantinople; and as Mr. Halley’s 
motion was not seconded there was no 
vote on the proposition. 


THE TRIP TO PLYMOUTH 


The early morning of Friday was one 
of glory and inspiration, and when the ten 
coaches drew out of the Boston Terminal 
Station promptly at nineo’clock, with their 
525 passengers bound for Plymouth, the 
outlook for a perfect day was propitious. 
In a special car were the English delega- 
tion who came on the Umbria and who 
were to return together to England ona 
steamer sailing from New York on Satur- 
day. Later in the day, after the others 
had left Plymouth for Boston, they went 
on to Fall Riverand thence to New York. 
‘The run down to Plymouth was made in 
ninety minutes, and it was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all. The sky was blue; the 
clouds numerous and fleecy white. The 
foliage in the swamps and woods was 
brilliant. The marshes were yellow and 
brown. The air was keen. Altogether 
it was a rare day for an outing, and thus 
it continued until an hour after Plymouth 
was reached, when it clouded over and 
continued dull during the remainder of 
the day. 

Arriving at Plymouth, local guides came 
to the support of Rev. Dr. W. E. Barton, 
marshal of the day, and under their joint 
guidance the largest number of foreign 
visitors that ever visited the town began 
its tour of the historic sights. 

The first point visited was the great 
national monument of granite placed on 
the hill in the west end of the town over- 
looking the bay and the towns of Dux- 
bury and Marshfield. Here Rev. D. M. 
James, pastor of the Church of the Pil- 
grimage in Plymouth, welcomed the 
visitors in a felicitous speech, and then 
called their attention to the points of 
interest visible from the hill where they 
stood and the things to be noted about 
the monument. Kev. J. Hirst Hollowell, 
of Rochdale, Eng., responded in words 
that showed not only acquaintance with 
Pilgrim lore but also deep feeling of the 
sacreduess of the occasion. The Pilgrim 
as @ Man of Faith was his theme. He 
pointed out how deep must have been 
the convictions of the Pilgrims to have 
torn them away from a land which the 
Englishman of that day found as beauti- 
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ful externally as the England of today 
and loved no less than the Englishman 
of today loves England. He showed the 
intimate relation between belief and deed 
with the Pilgrims, and declared that 
their history gives the lie to the shallow 
cry that it does not matter what a man 
believes if he will only do right. Faith 
and life are indivisible. He pledged him- 
self and his comrades to return to Eng- 
land determined to rouse their fellows 
to the same conception of religious lib- 
erty and educational equality which find 
such marvelous growth in the United 
States. 

Proceeding next to the sacred ground 
on Burial Hill, the modern pilgrims 
gathered around the tombstones that now 
stand where the first meeting house and 
fort were built. Here Dr. A. E. Dunning 
extolled the bravery, endurance and humil- 
ity of the settlers fm Plymouth, and called 
the attention to the fact that thirty-four 
years ago the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches of the United States, 
assembled on the same spot, renewed its 
allegiance to the Pilgrim Fathers’ faitb. 
This historical allusion suggested a poll 
of those who were present both in 1862 
and 1899, and sixteen responded, among 
them Prof. G. F. Savage of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, who was called to the 
platform. Rev. J. D. Jones of Bourne- 
mouth offered prayer, and then the be- 
loved Dr. John Brown of Bedford was 
introduced to tell of the Pilgrim in the 
Wilderness. He described the privations 
of the early days, and said of the square 
log church and fort which once stood on 
the hill that it surpassed all the cath- 
edrals of Europe in its significance for 
humanity. 

Wending their way down the hill past 
the Trinitarian and Unitarian Churches 
to ancient Leyden Street, the water from 
the ancient spring of Elder Brewster was 
sampled by many of the delegates. On 
Cole’s Hill the tablet marking the site of 
the first burying-ground was reverently 
inspected, and then one by one, in Indian 
file, the delegates passed down the steps, 
out to the canopied rock where each one 
stepped on Plymouth Rock as he passed 
under the granite canopy. Above, on the 
bank overlooking the scene, photog- 
raphers, official and otherwise, abounded. 
Those who had passed over the rock talked, 
gazed out to sea or studied the faces of 
those still in line awaiting their turn. It 
was a sight never to be forgotten, China, 
Japan, Hawaii, Africa being represented 
by their native sons now believers in the 
Pilgrim polity, not to mention the many 
varieties of the Caucasian stock repre- 
sented in the larger body of white dele- 
gates. 

As soon as all had passed over the rock, 
Dr. William E. Barton, standing on it, 
explained to the assemblage the varied 
and somewhat checkered history of the 
rock since it was first touched by the feet 
of the Pilgrims. He cleverly suggested 
that its reunited fragments were but sym- 
bolical of the reunited English family 
then represented about it. Dr. Alex. 
Mackennal, standing on the rock, replied 
in behalf of the visitors and in exposition 
of the theme, The Foundations of Our 
Faith. He contended that it was impos- 
sible to understand the pathos and the 
dignity of the lives lived by the first Pil- 
grims unless one has been in Plymouth. 
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It was not God’s will that they should be 
wrecked in their shallopas they came into 
their haven, nor was it his will that they 
should settle in Guiana, as they at one 
time thought of doing before they defi- 
nitely decided on North rather than South 
America. They were men, he said, who 
desired and needed a hardening clime in 
order to call out all that was in them. 
Their faith was in God. They believed 
they had a divine revelation. So do we. 
Christ spoke to these men’s hearts as he 
does to ours. The story of America is so 
grand and great that it could not have 
begun worthily had it not been in such 
deeds of tragedy, peril and pathos and 
noble dignity as our fathers displayed at 
Plymouth. Abiel Holmes’s hymn begin- 
ning: 

Our fathers’ God, thy own decree 

Ordained the Pilgrims to be free ; 

In foreign lands they owned thy care, 

And found a safe asylum there, 
which was sung at Plymouth Rock in 1806 
was sung. Then the company was photo- 
graphed and Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., 
offered a parting prayer. 

Dinner was next served in the Armory 
or drill hall of the local militia, and at 
the Samoset House and Plymouth Rock 
House. The bill of fare was modern, but 
the menu card had onit the dietary of the 
Pilgrims in 1620, including such dishes 
as ‘‘mussles,” ‘“‘siquitash,” ‘‘bisket,” 
“strong water,’’ etc. The Armory hall 
was decorated with flags of all nations, 
and with evergreens brought from the 
woods. In the balcony over the speakers’ 
table sat a local chorus and a few instru- 
mental performers, who led later in the 
singing of Mrs. Hemans’s famous hymn: 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast. 
Grace was said by Rev. Joseph Robert- 
son of Australia, and after the dinner, in 
obedience to the custom of the fathers, 
thanks were returned by Rev. John J. 
Poynter of Oswestry, Eng. After the 
dinner those who had dined at the hotels 
entered the Armory and occupied seats in 
the balcony. 

The after-dinner speeches, while they 
were excellent, were too numerous, and 
as a consequence those who felt it their 
duty or privilege to hear them all had 
scant time to inspect the treasures of the 
Court House and Pilgrim Hal). Many, 
however, left the Armory before the 
speaking was over and set about seeing 
the sights of the town more thoroughly. 
Rev. E. G. Porter presided over the post- 
prandial flow of wit and sentiment and 
did it well. Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis 
set forth the claims of The Pilgrim Who 
Sojourned in Holland, and told what he 
got there in the way of political and reli- 
gious ideas which he planted on Amer- 
ican soil. Rev. Alfred Rowland of Lon. 
don, after describing the burden borne 
by English Congregationalists in the way 
of ostracism and oppression by the An- 
glican Establishment allied with the 
state, pleaded for a greater spirit of rev- 
erence and humility, for more spiritual- 
ity among Congregationalists. Rev. 
Morton Dexter of Boston told of the 
struggles of the Pilgrim as a planter, de, 
scribed the failure of their communism- 
and denied spiritedly the charge that 
“after falling on their knees they then 
fell on the aborigines.” Gen. J. B. Car- 
rington aroused enthusiasm by his com- 
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ments on The Pilgrim as a Soldier. In 
some ways the most feeling and eloquent 
speech of the afternoon was that of Rev. 
Stephen L. Desha of Hilo, Hawaii, who 
responded to the toast The Pilgrim as a 
Sailor, he being a trophy of the mission- 
ary ardor of those American Congrega- 
tionalists who sailed around Cape Horn 
and Christianized Hawaii. His English 
was somewhat defective, but his heart 
was full and his action eloquent. He 
said that he and his Hawaiian comrades, 
after seeing the national monument in 
memory of the Pilgrims, had decided 
that they ought to return to Hawaii and 
see to it that somehow or other the first 
pilgrim missionaries to Hawaii were 
worthily commemorated in stone or 
bronze. : 

Rev. N. A. Hyde of Indianapolis af- 
firmed that The Pilgrim of Today has 
quite as serious problems to face as the 
first Pilgrims, and he pointed out that 
there was some danger of relying on the 
prestige of the past to carry us safely 
through the perils of the future. Mr. 
Evan Spicer of London testified to the 
amazing cleverness and enterprise of the 
present Pilgrim as a Trader. Nowhere 
have business men erected such mag- 
nificent churches, educational and philan- 
thropic establishments as in this coun- 
try. He assured the company that he 
and his English fellow-delegates were go- 
ing home to speak very plain words to 
their English brethren, who did not come 
to the council, respecting the marked in- 
feriority of the English schools and the 
English legislation governing church and 
state. John Leith, Esq., of Aberdeen, a 
brother-in-law of George Macdonald the 
novelist, and a magistrate, spoke on the 
topic The Pilgrim as a Magistrate. He 
told of his delight in finding the populace 
in the United States so interested in re- 
ligious themes. He advocated national 
expansion of the type that Moffatt and 
Livingstone stood for, not the latter type 
with bullets and bayonets as gospelers. 
The Pilgrim as a Scholar had a happy 
advocate in President Slocum of Colorado 
College. Mrs. Michael Burnham of St. 
Louis praised the Pilgrim Mothers, and 
President Eaton of Beloit College differ- 
entiated between the Pilgrim of Yester- 
day and Today. Mr. Arthur Lord, pres- 
ident of the Pilgrim Association of Plym- 
outh, and Mr. Edward Smith of Bewdley, 
Eng., also spoke. 

The last word of the day was spoken by 
the cosmopolitan Dr. Bevan of Australia, 
who, after telling of the peculiar problems 
of that land, expressed the thanks of the 
foreign delegates for the courtesies shown 
them in Plymouth, and the more than 
princely, the republican, hospitality shown 
them throughout the sessions of the coun- 
cil. “The modesty of the friends who 
arranged this council,’ he said, “is the 
only thing that exceeds their hospitality.” 
He expressed the belief that the “tran- 
scendent hospitality shown to this council 
could never be surpassed.”” Rev. D. W. 
James, in behalf of the people of Plymouth 
and the Church of the Pilgrimage, said 
that the privilege of entertaining the 
council was far greater than its pleasure 
in coming to the town could possibly be. 
*Blest be the tie that binds,” was sung, 
and then the venerable English pastor, 
Rev. Robert Bruce of Huddersfield, Eng., 
pronounced a parting blessing. 
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The Court House and Pilgrim Hall were 
then inspected, and promptly at 5 P.M. 
the train started homeward. On the way 
up to Boston farewells were said, cards 
exchanged, and arrangements made for 
future meetings, God willing. Once Bos- 
ton was reached the crowd separated, 
never to gather in precisely the same 


group again. 





Tremont Temple the Morning 
After 


After us, if not the deluge, another 
swing in the tide of life. At ten o’clock 
on Friday morning, while the excursion 
train was speeding on its way to Plym- 
outh, the reporter who stayed by the 
stuff in the office made a last visit to 
Tremont Temple. Shall he say that he 
was reminded of a deserted harbor at low 
tide, with uninviting expanses of mud 


flats and unsightly débris in special evi- 


dence? Perhaps it would be more digni- 
fied to liken the scene to a deserted battle- 
field, after the fighting line has passed to 
regions beyond. 

In the great auditorium desolation 
reigned, except for the presence of asmall 
hook and ladder brigade engaged in ruth- 
lessly tearing down the intertwined flags 
whose symbolism had been so often in 
the thought of the council. In Lorimer 
Hall another group of camp followers, 
with brooms and mops, were sweeping 
away every vestige of council litter and 
removing even the dust of the delegates’ 
feet which they had left behind them in 
this place of common and constant ren- 
dezvous. On the bulletin board everything 
was a dead issue except a request for the 
return of a lost hat. How notable the 
reminders of what had been; how insig- 
nificant the one interest that remained 
for the future—the recovery of a lost hat. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 





The Japanese and Chinese 
Delegates 


Easily recognized were the delegates 
from Japan and from Chinatown. Rev. 
Mr. Miyagawa from Osaka, Japan, isaman 
of the dignity befitting his position as pas- 
tor af the most important Congregational 
church in Japan. Contrary to the usual 
Japanese custom, he wears a beard. With 
the brightness and courtesy of his race, 
Mr. Miyagawa unites a poise of judgment 
which has given him first place in the 
leaders of the Kumiai churches. His elo- 
quent greeting to the council, translated 
by Mr. Carey, will give some idea of his 
force as a preacher. For eighteen years 
Mr. Miyagawa has been pastor of the First 
Church of Osaka, and his people have 
shown their appreciation of him by the 
gift of a year of absence with expenses 
for traveling. The Japanese pastor says 
that his main object in this trip around 
the world is to study the people of other 
countries. As delegate he represents 
seven churches. 

Rev. Jee Gam, unlike Mr. Miyagawa, 
is a foreigner in appearance. He has a 
face of acuteintelligence, and a long gray 
queue. He was one of the first three 
converts on the Pacific coast in 1871. 
Since then he has devoted his life to 
the work of the Congregational mission 
among the Chinese in San Francisco, and 
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has been most influential in bringing 600 
of his countrymen to the mission classes. 
He has special opportunities to win his 
countrymen through holding the position 
of official interpreter in the courts. A 
new building has been recently erected 
for the work at the mission and Mr. Jee 
Gam is trying to raise funds for its com- 
pletion. 


A New Canadian Chairman 


Mr. Edmund Yeigh of Toronto is the 
chairman elect of the Congregationa! 
Union of the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. Only in recent years have lay- 
men been chosen for this office, Mr. 
Yeigh being the third thus honored. He 
is a Congregationalist of forty years’ 
standing in connection with churches in 
Burford, Brantford and Toronto, having 








served on many diaconates and boards. 
He has been a most successful Bible class 
teacher. He is a member of the business 
staff of the Toronto Globe, the leading 
Canadian daily. He was in attendanc 
upon the council, being one of the prom- 
inent members of the Canadian delega- 
tion. 





The Reception at Shawmut 
Church 


A delightful break in the steady ses- 
sions was the reception and organ re. 
cital at Shawmut Church on Thursday 
afternoon. The hospitable women of the 
church met the delegates as they came 
from Tremont Temple, drag rides and 
trolley trips. There was room enough 
in the large auditorium to see the person 
with whom you wanted to talk, and quite 
enough to hear what he said. Under the 
skillful hands of Mr. H. M. Dunham the 
remodeled organ gave forth restful music 
to those who listened on the outside. 
Guests who inspected the inside dis- 
covered that the foundation of harmony 
was, indeed, discord. ‘“‘At the back of 
the organ wind,’? wheezing and grum- 
bling, motors and bellows afforded amuse- 
ment and entertainment of a new sort. 
The daintily spread tables in the vestry 
received appreciation in theirturn. Al- 
together one heard these two hours justly 
characterized as affording some of the 
best opportunities of the council for real 
social enjoyment. 
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The Permanent Motive in Missionary Work 


The Address by Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., Which Closed the Sessions of the Council 


Dr. Storrs began his sermon with a 
tender reference to the death of Rev. Dr. 
C. M. Lamson, the late president of the 
American Board. “It strikes me,” he 
said, “with a sense of unnaturalness 
that the older tree should stand when 
the younger and more vigorous has been 
suddenly broken, and that I, who*have 
been retired from every occasion of this 
kind for many months, should be sud- 
denly called upon to take his place for 
the servico which he would have far 
more suitably performed.” He then pro- 
ceeded to show what the temporary, 
local, occasional motives for Christian 
missions were, none of which ought to 
be disregarded or undervalued. But we 
are to look for a motive which is perma- 
nent, pre-eminent, which underlies and 
is behind these temporary and occasional 
motives, one that may always be appealed 
to, and which, whenever it is present, 
will give certain and grand response. 
What this permanent motive is Dr. 
Storrs then proceeded to define, and we 
give herewith a verbatim report of his 
words: 


| think first, then, we shall all recog- 
nize this as essential to the missionary 
motive: a clear and profound recognition 
of the evilness and misery of the actual 
condition of mankind, certainly as com- 
pared with the powers which are instinct- 
ive in every human soul. It makes no 
difference really, or very little, at this 
point, whether we accept the Scriptural 
declaration that man has fallen from a 
higher estate to his present level, or 
conceive, with some modern theorizers, 
that man is just now partially emerging 
from the conditions of his brute ancestry, 
stumbling up through sin and error 
and manifold and tremendous mistake 
toward the wisdom and virtue and bless- 
edness which they bring. In either case 
the present condition of mankind is one 
of imperfection, weakness, unsatisfied de- 
sire, unrealized promise and manifold 
peril. Itis not the missionary that tells 
us this principally or alone. Every ob- 
servant foreign traveler repeats the same. 
Every one who has resided abroad and 
then has come back to testify with an un- 
prejudiced mind to that which he has ob- 
served relates the same. A supreme dif. 
ficulty is in the want of the recognition 
of God and of the great immortality. 

It used to be a reproach against Chris- 
tian scholars made by skeptics that they 
investigated the ethnic religions in the 
spirit of suspicious hostility, by which 
their processes were diverted from true 
lines by which their conclusions were col- 
ored. I am not concerned to argue the 
case of the Christian scholars of fifty 
years ago or more, but I can certainly af- 
firm now that the Christian scholars of 
our own time investigate these reli- 
gions carefully, patiently, sympatheti- 
cally, with an eager desire to find every- 
thing in them that is of beauty and worth. 
And they find many things of truth and 
beauty, many things which excite their 
admiration as illustrating the attainment 
of the higher aspiration of the human 
mind, reaching after the unseen if haply 
it may find it; but they find nowhere 
the discovery of one personal God, eter- 
nal in authority, immaculate in charac 
ter, creating man in his own image and 
opening before him the ageless immensi- 
ties beyond the grave. And in the ab- 


sence of such recognition of God and 
of immortality man is left to grope where 
he cannot fly, to clutch the earth where 
he misses heaven. 

So it is that industrially, politically, 
commercially, socially, intellectually he 
is on the level on which I have described 
him as being, and on which we all recog- 
nize him as remaining until some exte- 
rior power reaches him and ennobles him. 
So it is that crime such as is unknown in 
Christian communities is familiar and 
tolerated in the world. In fact, we need 
not fix our thought prominently on the 
more devilish crimes which still exist in 
parts and portions of the earth—canni- 
balism, infanticide, human sacrifices, self- 
torture, the slavery that would destroy 
body and soul tégether in its own hell. 
Commoner vices have told us the story 
sufficiently—drunkenness, licentiousness, 
the gambling passion, the opium habit, 
the fierce self-will that rushes to its end 
regardless of anything sacred in order to 
attain its pleasure. 

All these we know. How familiar they 
are to the mind and in the life of the 
world at large; and there seems no power 
arising within the circle not reached by 
Christian influence to relieve the gloom, 
to elevate those who are oppressed by 
these slave burdens. There is no power. 
Property asserts its right to oppress and 
enjoy; poverty accepts its function, how- 
ever unwillingly, of suffering in silence; 
the degradation of woman strikes a vicious 
stab at the heart and conscience of im- 
mense communities, and the oppression 
of childhood blights life at its germ and 
with the prospect of nothing better to 
come suicide becomes a common refuge 
from the unbearable misery. There is 
nothing over-stated in this description of 
the world at large. You know how it is 
in your city slums, even in this city of 
refinement and culture, I have no doubt, 
certainly in the city in which I live, in the 
London and Birmingham of the other 
side, where the little girl twelve years old 
had never heard the name of Chris‘, where 
the boy of about the same age only knew 
the nature of an oath by having been his 
lordship’s caddy. These are they to whom 
we are to bring blessings from the Most 
High. Certainly every heart in which 
there is a spark of Christian sympathy 
must feel the power of this motive press- 
ing to the utmost and instant exertion of 
every force to relieve the suffering, to 
enlighten the darkness and to lift the op- 
pressed. 

The selfish and unbelieving spirit may 
say, ‘All this is a reason, an argument, 
for caréless indifference on my part, or for 
adding to the oppression which is thus suf- 
fered,’’ but the Christian temper, caught 
from him who came to lift the down- 
trodden, to pour light upon the darkened 
eye, to unstop the deaf ear, to minister to 
the lame and the leprous, to the sorrow- 
ful and the sinning—every spark of sym- 
pathy with him must inspire us to labor 
in his service for these for whom he es- 
pecially came. If we do not, then we are 
terrifically untrue to the example of the 
Master and to his instruction. 

No one need exaggerate, every one 
should recognize, the weakness and 
wretchedness, the exposure and the peril 
of human society. When we remember 
that in this universe of ours destiny 
clings closely to character, has never any- 
thing mechanical or arbitrary in it, but 


follows the spirit which enters into it, 
then those tremendous words of our 
Lord in the twenty. fifth of Matthew have 
an appalling sharpness and reach as ad- 
dressed to great clagses and companise 
of mankind, and we must recognize it and 
hear the solemn bell of the universe ring- 
ing through his word and telling us of 
what is to be looked for in the hereafter. 
But then with this recognition of the ex- 
posure and peril of human society, man- 
kind at large, we must associate the rec- 
ognition of the recoverableness to truth,. 
to virtue and God of persons and of peo- 
ple who are now involved in all these 
calamities and pains, to whom now unrest 
and apprehension are as natural as speech 
or sight, the recoverableness of man and 
of persons and of communities as well as 
persons. 

Here, of course, we come into direct 
antagonism with the pessimist, who says: 
“It is all nonsense, you can’t possibly do 
the work, you can’t take these ragged and 
soiled remnants of humanity in your city 
streets and weave them into purple gar- 
ments for the Master, you cannot accom- 
plish the work which you set out to doin 
the cities in your own land, along the 
frontier, or in other lands. It is as im- 
possible to make the unchaste chaste, to 
make the mean noble, as it is to make 
crystal lenses out of mud or the delicate, 
elastic watch spring out of the iron 
slag.” That is the world’s view, and it is 
a hateful view. Our answer to it is that 
the thing can be done and has been done 
and done in such multitudes of instances 
that there is no use whatever in arguing 
against the fact. Christ came from the 
heavens to the earth on an errand. He 
knew what was in man, and he did not 
come from the celestial seats on an errand 
seen and known beforehand to be fruit- 
less and futile; he came because he knew 
the interior, central, divine element in 
haman nature, to which he could appeal 
and by which he could lift men toward 
the things transcendent. We have seen 
the example how many times? Hundreds, 
yea, even thousands, of times in our own 
community, as missicnaries have seen 
them in the lands abroad, where the 
woman intemperate, in harlotry, in de- 
spair, has been lifted to renewed woman- 
hood, as the pearl oyster is brought up 
with its precious contents from the slimy 
0o0ze; where the man whose lips had been 
charged with the foulest blasphemy has 
become the preacher of the gospel of hght 
and love and hope and peace to others, 
his former comrades, where the feet that 
were swift to do evil have become beauti- 
ful on the mountains as publishing salva- 
tion. We have seen these things in indi- 
viduals and in communities, in the rough- 
est frontier mining camp, where every 
door opened on a saloon or a brothel or a 
gambling table, and where by the power 
coming from on high it has been trans- 
formed into a peaceful Christian village, 
with the home, with the school, with the 
church, with the asylum, with the holy 
song, where the former customary music 
was the crack of revolvers. We have 
seen the same thing on a larger scale in 
the coral islands, scenes of suvage mas- 
sacre and of cannibal riot and ferocity, 
where the church has been planted and 
Christian fellowships have been estab- 
lished and maintained. We have seen 
these things, and why argue against 
facts ? 
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Arguing against fact, as men ultimately 
find out, is like trying to stop with artic- 
ulate breath the march of the stately 
battleship, the Olympia, as she sweeps 
upward to her anchorage. An argument 
may meet the contrary argument; no ar- 
gument can overwhelm a fact, and these 
facts in experience are as sure, as difficult 
of belief perhaps, but as compulsive of 
belief, as are the scientific demonstrations 
of the liquid air, of the wireless teleg- 
raphy. We do not question the reality 
of what we see and we know that these 
effects have been produced on the smaller 
scale and on the larger. I suppose that 
every one who has ever stood on the 
heights above Naples, at the Church of 
St. Gennaro on the way to St. Elmo, has 
noticed, as I remember to have noticed, 
that all the sounds coming up from that 
gay, populous, brilliant, fascinating city, 
as they reached the upper air, met and 
mingled on the minorkey. There werethe 
voices of traffic, and the voices of com- 
mand, and the voices of affection, and the 
voices of rebuke, and the shouts of sailors, 
and the cries of the itinerant venders in 
the street, and the chatter and the laugh 
of childhood, but they all came up into 
this indistinguishable moan in the air. 
That is the voice of the world in the upper 
air, where there are spirits to hear it. 
That is the cry of the world for help. 
And here is the answer to that cry: asong 
of triumph and glorious expectation, tak- 
ing the place of the moan in the village, 
in the city, in the great community, men 
and women out of whom multitudes of 
devils have been cast, as out of him of 
old, sitting clothed and in their right 
minds at the feet of Jesus. 

You cannot tell me that it is impossible 
to produce these effects, for mine own 
eyes have seen them, mine own hands 
have touched them. I know their reality, 
and that every human soul which has not 
committed the final sin and passed the 
judgment is recoverable to God if the 
right remedy be definitely applied, and 
that every people, however weak, however 
sinful, however wanting in hope and ex- 
pectation, has within it the possibility 
and above it the promise of the miilen- 
nium. God power is adequate to all that. 
We want to associate that idea of the 
recoverableness of persons and of people 
to the highest ideal and to God himself 
in order to combine with that the idea of 
man’s present misery and hopelessness 
in his condition, to constitute the true 
and powerful missionary motive, and then 
we want to recognize the fact that. the 
gospel of Christ is the one force which, 
being used, secures this result in these 
unpromising conditions. 

Here, again, we encounter the opposi- 
tion of multitudes. How often men have 
laughed, how loudly they have laughed, 
at the idea that the story of the crucified 
Nazarene could inspire a despondent soul 
to hope, could purify the vicious soul into 
virtue and bring any soul nearer to God. 
Perhaps somewhere they are laughing at 
it now, may be possibly even in this city 
of Boston, the home of culture and refine- 
ment and wide thought—I don’t know, I 
don’t live here—but I know that in the 
country at large there are always those 
who are disposed to say it is perfectly 
peurile to try to reach human sorrow 
and human sin with the power of the gos- 
pel life in the little book which the child 
may carry in her hand, as if the incon- 
spicuous forces in the world’s develop- 
ment were not always ‘those deadliest on 
the one hand or most benign on the other; 
as though wafts of air did not kill multi- 
tudes more than all the batteries of artil- 
lery; as if the unseen forces hasdly 
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manifesting themselves at all were not 
those which society seizes by which to 
advance itself most rapidly and grandly; 
that little spark, vanishing instantane- 
ously but revealing the unseen force which 
drives machinery, draws carriages, illum- 
inates cities, and enables you and me to 
talk as if face to face with friends and 
correspondents at the distance of a thous- 
and miles; that fleecy vapor, vanishing 
into the air but representing the gigantic 
servant of modern civilization which tun- 
nels mountains, scoops out mines, and 
links the continents together in iron 
bands. These unseen powers are the ones 
that man loves and uses, or that, on the 
other hand, he dreads and repels; and the 
power of the gospel, however men may 
smile at the idea of that power, has vindi- 
cated itself too many times to be assailed 
by argument, certainly too many times 
to be encountered with skepticism and 
ridicule. 

The gospel is able to reconstitute society 
by reconstituting the character of indi- 
viduals. Through its effect on persons it 
opens the way for vast national advances. 
It teaches not merely the highest themes, 
but all the themes that are associated 
with them and immediately pertinent to 
the interest of mankind. It teaches fru- 
gality and industry and honesty, by ex- 
press command and by the divine ex- 
ample of him who brought it to us. It 
turns mep, as it has been forcibly said, 
out of the trails of blood and plunder into 
the path of honest toil. It is a gospel for 
every creature, that is, for every created 
thing, and gardens bloom in a lovelier 
beauty under its influence and harvest 
festivals, of which the country is full to- 
day, are only its natural and beautiful 
fruit and trophy. It exalts womanhood, 
and by the honor it puts on womanhood 
and by the honor it puts on childhood it 
inaugurates the new family life in the 
world. It honors, as no other religion 
does or ever did, the essential worth of 
the immortal spirit in man, and it forces 
him, pushes him, crowds him, into thought- 
fulness and educational discipline when 
it will not allow him to be manipulated 
into paradise by any priestly hand but 
comes to him in a book and sets him to 
work to investigate its contents, to inquire 
concerning it, to look out widely around 
it and toinform himself by careful thought 
of what it is and what it means. 

There is the basis of colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries, and I hope there will 
be no quarrel among them. There is the 
basis of all the educational institutions 
and influences that are worthy in the 
world. Christianity brings them, It 
generates by degrees a new social science. 
It unites communities on which it has 
operated in new relationship to each other. 
International alliances become possible, 
become vital. International law becomes 
a reality and a power, beneficenceis stimu- 
lated and law becomes ethical. As we 
have seen recently in the prodigious ex- 
citement of feeling throughout civilized 
countries in consequence of the apparent 
gross injustice done to a single French 
officer by a military court, the time is 
coming, though it has not already come, 
when mankind shall be one in spirit and 


the 
. . - instinct bear along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, 
One swift flash of right or wrong. 


It is not commerce which does this, it is 
Christianity. Christianity is a force di- 
vine and unwasting. That is peculiar to 
it. It is like gravitation, which is not 
broken in its tremendous muscle when a 
new house is built upon it and would not 
be if a new world were thrust out into 
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space. It is like the light, unwasting, 
the same today as when it famed upon 
the banks and walks of the early Eden, if 
the early Eden is still believed in in this 
skeptical generation. It is a power un. 
wasting, which no man can break, and 
which noinimical force can finally possibly 
withstand. And what it has donein the 
past it will do in the future, give it oppor- 
tunity. What it has done in the past is 
demonstrated. It is not the dream of 
reverie, it is not the imagination of the 
devout; it is part of the solidest and 
grandest history of the world. We are 
witnesses to it. Our ancestors, not many 
centuries ago, were mere rapacious sav- 
ages, robbers in the forest, pirates on the 
sea, and it was Christianity brought to 
them that lifted them into gladness, 
serenity, great purpose, great expectation 
and hope, and the new civilization in 
which we rejoice on either side—I will not 
say of theseparating—of the uniting ocean 
was founded on that New Testament the 
folios of which, I believe, arestill preserved 
in Corpus Christi College in Cambridge 
and in the Bodleian Library in Oxford. 
Here is the basis of what has been grand- 
est, most illustrious and most prophetic 
in the recent history of mankind. Give 
the gospel freedom and it will every where 
show the power. Among the children and 
youth to whom it goes, among the mature 
and the strong, wheresoever it goes, it 
grapples conscience, it stimulates the 
heart. That one sentence, “‘The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,” is 
the profoundest truth, is the most per- 
suasive and commanding appeal ever ad- 
dressed by an inspired apostle to the 
children of mankind, and wherever that 
appears sin is lost in penitence and hope is 
lost in triumphant vision, and the glory 
of the world disappears before the glory 
immutable of the Son of God. 

Then we are to remember certainly, 
never is it to be forgotten, that the great 
imperishable motive, surpassing and dom- 
inating every other in missionary effort, 
is adoring love toward Christ, central in 
the Scripture, glorified in history. No 
student of history, no observer of human 
experience, can fail to see that there is 
the sovereign passion possible to human 
nature, beside which the passion of love 
for a friend, for a country, for a business, 
for studies, may be auxiliary but must be 
subordinate. There is the passion which 
has done the grandest things the world 
has ever known. There is the passion 
the vision of which interprets to us the 
grandest, sublimest pages of history. We 
have all felt it, I am sure, if we are 
Christian, in our measure, and at times 
—at the sacrament, perhaps, in those 
Sabbaths of the soul of which Coleridge 
speaks, when the mind eddies around in- 
stead of flowing onward, when we have 
been moved to a great effort for him 
whom we love; most keenly perhaps when 
we have been in keenest sorrow, when 
the earth was as iron under our feet and 
the heavens as brass above our head and 
we were all alone, yet not alone, for there 
stood beside us onein the form of the Son 
of Man, making luminous the dark. We 
have felt this love toward Christ and 
when we have felt it we have known that 
no power could surpass or approach it in 
the intensity of its moving force to every 
enterprise, great, difficult, however it 
might be, by which he would be honored. 

Love has been the power in all the 
church. Judgment may be generous; 
love is lavish. Judgment may be stead- 
fast in its conclusions; love is heroic in 
its affirmation. It was love that gar- 
nished the house and poured out the 
spikenard and spiced the sepulcher. It 
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was love that faced the flame, as in Felic- 
itas and Perpetua, fronting the dungeon 
and not shrinking, fronting the sword 
and not blanching. It was love that said, 
The nearer the sword, the nearer to God. 
You cannot conquer that power, inde- 
structible, full of a divine energy. It 
lives on and works triumphantly in the 
hardest times and for the accomplish- 
ment of the most difficult, not to say 
impossible effects. It is the secret of 
life in the most saintly and heroic work- 
er3 whose life has made history sublime. 
And therefore it is that God frames all 
the New Testament with reference to in- 
spiring, confirming, subliming that pas- 
sion of love in us, from the advent and 
the virgin birth on through every mir- 
acle, through every endurance, in the 
glory of the transfizuration, in the tears 
at the grave, in the taking up of the little 
children, in the stretching forth of the 
arms and bleeding hands on the cross to 
invite and welcome the world, in the gar- 
den anguish, in the glorious ascension, in 
the final benediction, in the manifesta- 
tion of the mediatorial throne on high 
and him that sits thereon. It is all, from 
the beginning to the end, to inspire this 
love in the Christian heart, for where 
that is there is adoring service, there is 
utter liberty and consecration, and there 
is @ power that nothing can arrest. Love 
is contagious. It flies from one spirit to 
inother and cannot be arrested. And 
where this love unites with the other 
elements which I have specified in the 
Christian conscience there is the motive, 
permanent, pre-eminent, governing, dom- 
inating and irresistible, for missionary 
effort in the vilest slums, on the remot- 
est frontier, in the lonely island of the 
ocean, on the furthest and darkest con- 
tinent of the world. Wherever this is 
there will be recognized the Providence 
of God, and in that recognition of the 
divine providence, co-operating with hu- 
man endeavor, is another mighty element 
in this missionary motive. 

How wonderful it is! Look at the prog- 
ress of the last ninety years, since mis- 
sionary work began in this country. The 
changes, except as they are matters of 
public record and of universal personal 
observation, would be simply unthink- 
able—vast new machineries of travel 
and of commerce, vast additions to the 
wealth of civilized lands, the ever-increas- 
ing prosperity and power of Protestant 
nations, in which the gospel is honored, 
the equally ever-reducing power and les- 
sening fame of nations, ancient and fa- 
mous, in which the gospel is refused free 
movement and a home among the people, 
the continually closer approaches of civ- 
ilized and Protestant nations to each 
other, as of Great Britain and this coun- 
try. Many years ago Lord Brougham 
said; I remember, “Not an ax falls in 
the American forest but it sets in motion 
a shuttle in Manchester.” That has been 
true ever since, and is more true today 
than ever before. Not a mine is opened, 
not an industry established, not a new 
mechanism invented in the one country 
which is not recognized and the power of 
which is not felt in the other, and more 
and more their policies are weaving to- 
gether, not necessarily in form,: but in 
fundamental, underlying sympathy. All 
these things are going forward with the 
opening of regions and realms formerly 
inaccessible to Christianity, so that now 
that Christianity which seemed buried 
in the catacombs, which seemed burned 
up in the martyr fires, has the freedom 
of the world and may everywhere be 
preached in its purity and its power. 
Here are the plans of God going forward, 
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and we ought to feel in ourselves that 
in every hardest work we do we are 
only keeping step with the march of 
omnipotence. 

I know that there are many who fear 
that the prosperity of our times, the love 
of pleasure, the desire for ease and enjoy- 
ment, are to interfere with and stay these 
plans of the divine Providence for the fur- 
therance of his church and of his cause ip 
the world. I do not wonder at the fear, 
though I do not share it. Unquestion- 
ably the secular spirit is more intense 
and widely distributed at this time than 
it ever was before and the opportunities 
for its gratification in the acquirement 
of wealth and in the enjoyment of every 
luxury are greater than ever before. 
Undoubtedly it is true that Sunday ob- 
servance is far less strict and family dis- 
cipline and training far less careful than 
they were, perhaps, in the days of ourown 
childhood. Sunday newspapers make al- 
most all Amerigan ministers wish they 
were Englishmen, and Sunday observance 
among ourselves reminds one too often 
of that colloquy between Joshua and 
Moses as they were coming down from 
the mount during the idol feast, when 
the younger said, “There is a noise of 
war in the camp.” “No,” said the 
elder and more discerning, “‘it is not the 
voice of them that shout for the mastery, 
neither is it the voice of them that cry 
for being overcome, but it is the voice of 
them that sing that I hear.’”’ Sometimes 
in our congregations I think it is not the 
shout for the mastery of the truth, push- 
ing it upon men, it is not the voice of 
them that cry in penitence and humble 
obedience because they are overcome, 
but it is the voice of them that sing that 
I hear, and the singing is too often in 
operatic measures and done by quartets 
and not by congregations. De Talleyrand 
was right in saying years ago that Amer- 
icans take their pleasures sadly. I think 
that we are right also, and more nearly 
right, when we say that Americans take 
their religion too lightly, too gayly, as if 
it were a varnish upon life instead of a 
fire and power within it. We need to 
meditate much more than we do on those 
great words that were written fifty years 
ago and more on the earnest church, 
written by the predecessor of our beloved 
and honored Dr. Dale of Birmingham, a 
man of such singular excellence, I once 
heard Dr. Coxe say, I remember, that it 
required an angel hyphenated between 
the two apostles to make the name worthy 
of him, John Angell James. We need to 
meditate upon that and to gird ourselves 
for more energetic service in the cause 
of the master. 

But the human soul is still beating and 
full of life in the heart of every one whom 
we address, and God’s gospel has its grip 
on that human soul whenever it reaches 
it through our ministry and lifts it nearer 
the things transcendent and nearer God 
himself. While I see many things to 
make us solicitous, I see nothing to make 
as timid concerning these mighty, ad- 
vancing plans of God. If persecution 
could not stay them, if prelacy could not 
finally thwart them, I do not believe that 
bicycles are going to override them in 
the end or that they are to find their 
grave in the fascinating golf-links. No, 
there is one who sitteth above the circle 
of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof 
are as grasshoppers, and his plans go 
forth, soundless, silent, except as they 
come into operation ; but they never are 
broken, they never are drawn back, and 
the world has to learn more and more 
clearly every century that the banners of 
God are those that never go down in any 
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struggle, and that whoever walks and 
works with God is sure of the triumph. 
Then do not let us forget that this is 
the sublime interval in history between 
the ascension of the Master and his 
second coming in power and glory to 
judge the world. “In agrand and awful 
time,” the hymn says, and I repeat it, 


We are living, we are dwelling. 
In a grand and awful time, 


when the heavens have been luminous 
with the splendor of the ascension and 
are coming to be luminous with the 
awful glory of the coming for judgment; 
and now is our time for work, for work 
with the energy of the divime Spirit whose 
dispensation this is. That Spirit wrote 
his gospel by the inspiration of human 
minds and by the instruments of human 
hands on leaves of parchment and papy- 
rus. He is writing his gospel now at 
large through his inspiration of human 
minds and guidance of human hands 
over the expanses of the continent; but 
*t is the sam? gospel, the gospel of sin. 
the gospel of atonement, the gospel of 
regeneration, the gospel of future judg- 
ment and future glory for the believing, 
that is the gospel, and we are to go with 
him in extending the knowledge of that 
and in writing it ourselves. Whereso- 
ever we have the opportunity that is our 
work, a work greater, more momentous, 
wider in its relations, than any other 
done upon the earth. 

Let us not forget the meanness and 
misery and evilness of human society 
where the gospel does not enter and per- 
vade it. Let us not forget the recover- 
ableness to God of every person and 
every people, if the divine energies are 
rightly used. Let us not forget that the 
gospel of Christ is the power at which 
men laugh and say, ‘‘You are trying to 
quarry mountains with sunbeams, you 
are trying to lift masses of masonry with 
aérial or, at best, silken threads.” It is 
the gospel of Christ which is to be the 
power to lift mankind and glorify God in 
all the continents, in all the earth. The 
passion of love for Christ, stimulated by 
everything that we read or hear, quick- 
ened by the spirit in our hearts, is the 
power that is to loosen amassed wealth 
and make it finent, that is to vitalize 
dead wealth and make it active, that is 
to enter into every languid heart and 
inspire it forservice. And then the view 
of the divine Providence working in 
history toward one result, steadily steer- 
ing toward one haven and port, the earth 
renewed in righteousness and beautiful 
before God, and then this dispensation 
of the Spirit, in which we have our time 
after the resurrection. A disciple said, 
“T go a-fishing.” Likewise said they 
all. It seems strange that even after 
that miracle which has shot its radiance 
everywhere over the history of the world 
any disciple should have had that en- 
durance. Shall we, after the ascen- 
sion and when the skies are still glow- 
ing with it, after Pentecost has opened 
heavenly principalities and powers to 
our view and our experience under the 
shadow of the great white throne that is 
to be set in heaven, shall we go to build- 
ing and bargaining, to mining and mer- 
chandising, as our chief aim in life, and 
omit this sublimest service which angels, 
it seems to me, must bend over the battle- 
ments of heaven to see in its progress 
and to make their hearts and harps jubi- 
lant in our vitality and success? 

O, my friends, let us remember, where- 
soever we labor, that our errand is to 
make this complex, complete, energetic 
missionary motive more clear to every 
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mind, more thoroughly vigorous and 
energetic in every heart. Everything 
else must be postponed. Do not let us 
spend our strength in picking the gospel 
to pieces, seeing if we can’t put it to- 
gether again in a better fashion. Do not 
let us spend our strength in any denom- 
inational controversies or collision. . Let 
us give ourselves with all our power to 
making this immense missionary motive 
operative throughout all the churches, 
throughout and in all Christian hearts, 
till he shall come whose right it is to 
reign and take unto himself his great 
power and rule King of nations as well 
as King of saints; and let us recognize 
this as the one truly magnificent errand 
for man on the earth. Let us be filled 
with the divine spirit that we may ac- 
complish it the more perfectly. Let us 
never intonate the service. And if, as 
we grow older, we grow weary with cares 
and labors and it may be with sorrow and 
are disposed sometimes to think we may 
now rest, let us remember the word of 
Arnauld, the illustrious Port Royalist, 
who even his passionate enemies, the Jes- 
uite, admitted to be great, when some 
one said to him, ‘“‘ You have labored long, 
now is your time to rest,” and his reply 
was, “Rest! Why rest here and now 
when I have a whole eternity to rest in?”’ 
God in his grace open that tranquil and 
luminous eternity to each of us, where 
we may rest in nobler praise and grander 
work for evermore, and unto him be all 
the praise. 





The American Women 
Delegates 


Of the three American women dele- 
gates Dr. Grace Kimball, formerly of 
Van, Turkey, now of Vassar College, 
represents the East; Miss Margaret 
Evans comes from Carleton College, 
Minnesota, in the Middle West; Mrs. 
Eggert stands for the distant West, her 
home being on the Pacific coast at Port- 
land, Ore. Miss Evans and Dr. Kimball, 
by virtue of their speaking from the 
council platform and by their promi- 
nence in mission interests at home and 
abroad, need no introduction. 

Mrs. Eggert is international in her own 
person. She was born in Oxfordshire, 
Eng., edugated in New England, com- 
pleted her medical studies in Cleveland, 
O., spent her professional life in Kansas 
and for the last twenty years, since her 
marriage, has lived in Portland, Ore. 
She was the first woman physician to 
be admitted to a State medical society, 
in the State of Kansas. She is also the 
only woman delegate elected by the 
churches, and the first woman delegate 
appointed to the International Council. 
She was chosen in September, 1898, 
directly after the National Council. As 
president of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union of Oregon, Mrs. Eggert 
has for the last six years organized many 
societies in the interests of foreign, as 
well as home, missions. Her fine per- 
sonal presence, as well as her intellec- 
tual achievements and unusual life his- 
tory, make her a delegate of whom the 
union, as well as the churches, of Ore- 
gon may be proud. Mr. and Mrs. Eggert 
entertained thirteen delegates at the Na- 
tional Council in Portland last year. The 
fortunate guests enjoyed all the inde- 
pendence of life at a hotel, combined with 
the home seclusion of a private dining- 
room, 
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The Pan-Presbyterians at 
Washington 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 
The Presbyterian Alliance 

The Seventh General Council of the 
Reformed Churches of the World Holding 
the Presbyterian System is limited to 300 
members, representing 5,000,000 commu- 
nicants and a constituency of more than 
20,000,000, one-third of whom are in the 
United States and one-seventh in Scot- 
and. The alliance was organized in 
London in 1875, President McCosh of 
Princeton and Professor Blaikie of Edin- 
burgh being leading spirits. Meetings 
have been held at intervals of four years, 
and a city within the United States has 
been hostess but once before. The ques- 
tion of entertainment in private homes 
at a season when house-settling for the 
winter has just commenced, and the 
crowds and excitement over the home- 
coming of Admiral Dewey were among 
the plain facts that confronted the com. 
mittee of arrangements, but did not hin- 
der their success in carrying out their 
well-laid plans. 

The Convocation 

New York Avenue Church was gar- 
landed as for a wedding when the alliance 
opened; palms and roses were in all the 
windows, ropes of evergreen looped the 
gallery pillars, potted plants and masses 
of flowers decked the platform. When 
the house was filled it looked like a huge 
flower with a very black center. The 
warm tints of early autumn prevailed in 
the toilets of the ladies, who made up the 
majority of the spectators and looked 
down from the galleries upon the black 
coated assemblage. Dignity, experience 
and unbending loyalty to “the system” 
were written all over the bald and-gray 
heads. The ushers wore badges of Pres- 
byterian blue, and it seemed as though 
the delegates reflected it as they rose to 
sing, not a hymn, but a psalm, for a 
minority of the delegates do not believe 
in hymns or organs. There was no pre- 
lude of harmony, but some one pitched 
a long meter tune, and such a volume of 
sound rolled out from those strong- 
chested, bigmen! You thought of Calvin 
and Knox, of the Covenanters—in fact, 
you had time to recall a large part of sour 
historical knowledge before the nine 
verses ended. 

The opening address by the president, 
Dr. Marshall Lang of Glasgow, was on 
The Permanent and Progressive in Doc- 
trine and Ministry. He has a pleasing 
voice and presence, and his logic was 
soothing after the sermon of the morning 
by Professor DeWitt of Princeton, who 
took for his theme The Bible and the Re- 
formed Churches, and for his text 1 Peter 
1:23. He stated that it was “intellectual 
optimism and sinful obscurantism to pass 
by in silence the present crisis in Biblical 
belief,” and he made a savage attack on 
the higher criticism, insisting that the 
“Word of God” of the text was the writ- 
ten and not the Incarnate Word, and of 
that word not one jot or one tittle might 
be questioned. The tension of these ad- 
dresses was pleasantly relieved by Dr. 
Radcliffe’s graceful and witty address of 
welcome. Among the early resolutions 
introduced into the alliance was one of 
salutation and greeting to the Inter- 
national Council. 
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Addresses on the Preceding Sunday 

The secretary of the alliance was here 
several days before the opening. Rev. 
G. D. Matthews, D. D., of London is a 
tall, vigorous-looking man, with iron, 
gray hair and a voice and manner that 
indicate executive ability. Inadiscourse 
at the New York Avenue Church last 
Sunday morning on the Purpose of the 
Alliance, he gave a masterly review of 
Presbyterianism in continental Europe 
and Great Britain from the Reformation 
till the present time. The same pulpit 
was occupied in the evening by Rev. Dr. 
Bosman, pastor of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in Pretoria. The crowded 
church indicated the intense interest in 
all that concerns the Transvaal. Dr. 
Bosman is a native Boer, or, as he pre- 
fers to say, Dutch Afrikander. His 
church numbers four thousand and he 
knows the people thoroughly. He says 
that they will fight for their homes and 
their liberty, though they love peace. 
He reveres Queen Victoria and the mem. 
ory of Gladstone, but scorns the present 
English cabinet. He appealed to the 
press of America to present rightly the 
cause of a people unwilling to submit to 
the suzerainty of a foreign power. At, 
times Dr. Bosman was thrillingly patri- 
otic, and those who heard him will not 


soon forget the pugnacious parson from 


Pretoria. 


Social Features 

The alliance heartily appreciated an 
evening reception at the White House 
with the President and Mrs. McKinley, 
the members of the Cabinet and such of 
their wives and daughters as were in town 
to greet them. Ex-Secretary Foster and 
Dr. Talmage gave receptions to the 
alliance, and the Presbyterians of the 
city extend their welcome at the Corcoran 
Art Gallery Saturday evening. 

The name of Dr. John Paton was the 
only one cheered at the initial roll-vall. 
He spoke three times on Sunday, and in 
each of the crowded houses were many 
who remembered his last visit here and 
rejoiced that they could again look upon 
the face of this beloved missionary of the 
cross. A system that holds such men is 
not a bad sort of asystem. If President 
Lang delights in tracing it back to the 
patriarchs, outsiders are glad to see it 
reproducing and sustaining such a father 
in Israel. 


Council Platform Nuggets 


I do not propose to carry cigars to Manila 
or culture to Boston.— Prof. John Massie. 

The only difference between a groove and a 
grave is a matter of depth.—C. 8. Horne. 

The question of deliverance from sin is in- 
deed the cardinal religious problem.—J. D. 
Jones. 

The amount of unbelief in Christian men is 
immensely greater than of unbelief in religion. 
—Dr. Fairbairn. 

There is more ignorance to the square inch 
in this country on the municipal questions 
than on any other question.— S. B. Capen. 

If the little child has the right to claim the 
symbol of cleansing power he-has the right to 
claim the symbol of sustaining grace.— Rev. 
Dr. C. E. Jefferson. 

The only diffsrence between Eogland and 
New England that I can see is that we have 
towns of 50,000 inhabitants without a single 
public school, and you have towns of the same 
size without a single public house.—J Hirst 
Hollowell. 
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THE HOME 





Living to God 

O Lord of life and love and power, 
How joyful life might be, 

If in thy service every hour 
We lived and moved with thee! 

If youth in all its bloom and might 
By thee were sanctified, 

And manhood found its chief delight 
In working at thy side. : 


Tis ne’er too late, while life shall last, 
A new life to begin, 

’Tis ne’er too late to leave the past, 
And break with self and sin. 

And we this day, both old and young, 
Wou!d earnestly aspire 

For hearts to nobler purpose strung, 
And purified desire. 


Nor for ourselves alone we plead, 
But for all faithful souls 
Who serve thy cause by word or deed, 
Whose names thy book enrolls. 
O speed thy work, victorious King! 
And give thy workers might, 
That through the world thy truth may ring, 
And all men see thy light! 
—Mrs. E. 8. Armitage. 





This is the season of 
the year when moth- 
ers are mourning over the first going out 
of sons and daughters from the home fold 
into the wider world of school or college. 
Fathers, too, are thinking that the child 
whose presence has made at once part of the 
care and part of the joy of homecan never 
again be so completely their own property. 
There are new friends to be made, new 
impressions received, new ways of living 
and of thinking learned, and all apart from 
the familiar childhood surroundings. No 
wonder there are tears shed in secret at 
home as well as by homesick children in 
the first nights of absence. Thisis atime 
for parents to trust their children and to 
have confidence in the care of God and in 
his power working through home train- 
ing. There are dangers and temptations 
to be met in school and college, but they 
are much less than in the wide world, and 
sooner or later there will come a time 
when the young life must be trusted to 
test itself in new conditions. And never 
is the love of home or care for the love 
and good will of parents stronger than in 
the first weeks of experience among 
strangers. 


Breaking Home Ties 


; The trial of Captain 
The Jewish Home Dreyfus, with its ac- 
companying race hatred, has fixed the 
attention of thinking persons upon the 
qualities of the Jew asacitizen. What- 
ever may be said of the elements of race 
character, which have always called down 
upon him the dislike of peoples among 
whom he has lived, his home life deserves 
and has of late received the most cordial 
recognition as the fountain of all that is 
best in him. The Jews, as a rule, are 
model husbands, fathers, sons and daugh- 
ters, and their homes are almost invaria- 
bly happy. The race is held together and 
held from deterioration by home love and 
systematic home training, which result 
naturally in the warm devotion of all the 
members of the family circle to each 
other’s interests and hopes. In the Jew- 
ish home the Old Testament teaching 
finds its witness and proves to be not 
severe, but genial and full of help. An 
interesting instance of this mutual love 
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and care is fuund in a letter of Captain 
Dreyfus, written during his imprison- 
ment, to his little boys: “Be good chil- 
dren and pet your mother when she is 
sad. Be kind to your grandfather and 
grandmother, and play no tricks upon 
your aunts.” It is the common Ameri- 
can fashion for mothers to pet their chil- 
dren—the petting of mothers is some- 
thing which: the children of America 
sadly need to learn. 


“IT can remember 
» faces, but I never 
can think of names.” Many are the times 
we hear this mortifying confession at 
social gatherings. Many of us have occa- 
sion to say it ourselves in self-excuse. 
Not infrequently a popular man owes his 
popularity largely to his ability to remem- 
ber the names of the strangers he meets. 
No trifling attention is more gratifying 
than to have a person promptly recall 
your name and speak it correctly when 
months or years have elapsed since meet- 
ing him. A memory for names as well as 
faces is, or ought to be, a part of the equip- 
ment of the minister, the teacher, the pol- 
itician—indeed, it is important in any 
business. We sometimes talk as if a 
memory for names were inborn, just as a 
gift for fluent speaking or a taste for 
mathematics. Butitcan undoubtedly be 
cultivated and often is by strenuous effort 
and practice. It was a wise father who 
determined to train his boys in this accom- 
plishment. He insists that his two sons 
under ten shall invariably repeat the 
name of the person whom they may be ad- 
dressing, as, ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Brown,”’ ‘‘ No, Mr. 
Smith,” “Good morning, Miss Bright.” 
This is not only because he considers it 
courteous, but because he realizes the so- 
cial and commercial value of the habit in 
later life. 


The Disposal of Refuse 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


The final disposition of garbage is one 
of our most serious municipal problems. 
There are only a few places in our great 
country where it has been even considered 
intelligently. What New York does with 
refuse is to send it out in big, evil-smelling 
scows and dumpit into the harbor. That 
this process is filling up the beautiful bay, 
that the long lines of bathing beach are 
made loathsome as the tide turns and 
pollution flows in, that the air is poisoned 
and the maximum of price paid by the 
tax-payer for these results, moves only 
the women of the Health Protective Asso- 
ciation and stray members of the Board 
of Health. 

This is New York. For Boston and 
Philadelphia, for Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, for Chicago and San Francisco, for 
all cities big or little there is in the main 
but one story to tell. Philadelphia varies 
the tale by drinking the water of a river 
into which not long ago three cemeteries 
drained, as well as a portion of her gar- 
bage. The essence of valued great-grand- 
fathers has had no potency to ward off ty- 
phoid fever. In all these cities if garbage 
and general refuse are handled at all it is 
at a cost to the tax-payers so extreme and 
by processes so offensive that, as with 
other matters in our municipal govern- 
ment, we continuously produce the great- 
est misery for the greatest number. 


A Memory for Names 
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Is it'an unsolvable problem? St. Pauy, 
Minn., would seem to have worked it out 
in some measure. All household refuse 
there is emptied into hardwood casks, 
holding forty-five gallons each, hermeti- 
cally sealed by means of an iron rod to 
bottom of cask, carried and shipped some 
fifteen miles out to a plant which converts 
it into fertilizing materials in a perfectly 
unobjectionable manner. The casks are 
cleaned there and returned ready for use 
again. In populous parts of the city 
refuse is collected between the hours of 
midnight and 9 A.M.—a new departure for 
this country, which insures the least an- 
noyance during the process. 

Other methods are under discussion 
wherever the nature of the evil is recog- 
nized, yet the traveler with open eyes finds 
that an old and familiar method has prec- 
edence east and west, north and south. 
The water course, wherever nature has 
supplied one, serves for both sewage out- 
let and disposal of general garbage. The 
region about Lenox and Stockbridge, 
indeed much of the Berkshires, is the most 
perfectly kept in America, yet even here, 
wherever a manufactory is found or the 
poorer class of dwellings line the shore, 
brook or river or little lake are alike de- 
filed. This isan Anglo-Saxon method and 
we are not the only offenders, for, in the 
“old home,” separated from us by buta 
few generations, beauty is more and more 
at the mercy of trade and the crowding 
factories whose smoke blackens the heav- 
ens and defiles the earth and leaves no 
clean spot for the foot of man. In vain 
the artist wails and the sanitary expert 
shakes his head. John Ruskin may tell 
the story not alone of the lovely ‘‘ Pool of 
Carshalton,” but for English and Ameri- 
can water courses wherever man works 
his will: 

“Just where the welling of stainless 
water, trembling and pure like a body of 
light, enters the pool of Carshalton, cut- 
ting itself a radiant channel down to the 
gravel, through warp of feathery weeds 
all waving, which it traverses with its 
threads of clearness like the chalcedony in 
moss agate starred here and there with 
white grenouillette; just in the very rush 
and murmur of the first spreading cur- 
rents, the human wretches of the place 
cast their street and house foulness— 
heaps of dust and slime, and broken shreds 
of old metal and rags of putrid clothes. 
They have neither the energy to cart it 
away nor decency enough to dig it into 
the ground, and thus it is shed into the 
stream to diffuse what venom of it will 
float and melt far away in all places where 
God meant those waters to bring joy and 
health.” 

These are our methods today, and apart 
from the scattered points where village 
improvement associations do their work 
one record is for all. Even the back yard 
of the village houses is made a dumping- 
ground, and there and in open field or any 
convenient spot the tin can, the paper 
collar and all household refuse rise in 
heaps. The West is a trifle more reckless 
than the East, as befits its more expansive 
temperament, but both sections are guilty 
to a degree that civilization should have 
made impossible. 

That many and successful sewage-farms, 
that is, farms fertilized by sewage, are in 
operation in England, France, Germany, 
Australia seems to produce no effect 
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upon our judgment of our own possibili- 
ties in the same direction. Another 
method open and feasible for every city 
and town in the United States is now in 
action at Shoreditch, Eng., and already 
is proved to be a wonderful economical 
success. 

Up to June 13, 1897, it had cost the town 
about fifty-five cents a ton to get rid of all 
household refuse by transporting it some 
distance and then casting it into the sea. 
Since that time every particle of this rub- 
bish has been utilized to produce energy 
for electric light and power purposes. To 
build these combined electricity and dust- 
destruction works cost very nearly $750,- 
000. The cells or furnaces of the destructor 
are capable of burning 20,000 tons of ash- 
bin refuse yearly, and the heat given outis 
sufficient for the electric light and power 
of the whole of Shoreditch, with a popu- 
lation of 124,000 people, This utilization 
of waste products for power purposes is 
now adopted in some degree in Paris, 
where electric lamps are to be lighted by 
electricity furnished by a destructor. 

In the meantime the Shoreditch exper- 
iment is being studied with the closest 
interest by scientific men and by muni- 
cipalities abroad. If continuously suc- 
cessful, as it promises to be, the vestry 
of Shoreditch agrees to supply electricity 
at sixpence per unit for the first two 
hours and fourpence per unit afterward. 
During a preliminary test 150 pounds’ 
pressure of steam was raised in the boil- 
ers by dust alone, absolutely no coal 
being used. 

To suggest that here is opportunity for 
another trust company would seem to be 
unnecessary. This method of disposing 
of refuse offers pickings and stealings of 
an admirably satisfactory nature for any 
or all of our city governments, and look- 
ing at it from this point of view it may 
be that we shall find one of them ar- 
ranging for a use of dust impossible 
before this present generation. 





Some Reason Why 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


“They won’t stop; they never will 
stop!” 

The speaker had been standing on a 
crowded street waiting for a blue car. 
As often as one appeared, she signaled 
and lowered her parasol, but was just 
as often passed by. After a third futile 
attempt she hurried across the street, ad- 
dressing in her heat a lady waiting for 
a less frequent car: “‘They won’t stop; 
they never will stop. I can’t see why!” 

A smile broke over the face of the 
stranger thus accosted, but she spoke 
courteously: “Do you notice this trolley- 
post painted all dark? The one at the 
next corner has a white ring. Cars stop 
only at the white-ringed posts. Thestreet 
is so crowded, you see.” 

The irate little woman was in no wise 
to blame for not knowing the customs of 
thecity; but neither were the busy motor- 
men deserving of her reproaches. She was 
merely one of that great class of people 
who go stumbling about the world and 
through society from lack of sufficient 
knowledge or intuition, and who, because 
“they can’t see why,” condemn and rail 
and lose their temper and their oppor- 
tunity. 
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They are loath or unable to see that 
there is always some reason why. An 
English artist tells a funny story of one 
of us—a distrait but charming woman 
who had been obliged to travel for a while 
without her husband. In indignation 
and despair she appealed to the artist to 
know what in her appearance had sub- 
jected her to the annoyance and mortifi- 
cation of always being put into a third- 
class carriage. The artist went to the 
station with her to discover what officials 
were at fault. At the station he learned 
that the little woman hag always gone to 
a third-class window for her ticket! 

The remedy for many perplexities is in 
ceasing to say, “I can’t see why,” with 
@ moan and an exclamation point, and 
adopting instead a smile and an interro. 
gation point. Things are not so inscru- 
table as they seem and the other person 
is not always to blame. If a book does 
not give you pleasure, ask yourself if you 
areacompetent judge. Before you brand 
a symphony as dull, consider your musical 
education. If your accounts do not come 
out right, look to your arithmetic. If 
your environments are discouraging, what 
have you done to better them? If people 
do not seek your society, are you likable ? 
If the street car will not stop, are you on 
the right crossing? If officials tuck you 
into third-class carriages, what ticket do 
you present to them ? 

There is always some reason why. 





Waymarks for Women 


The third annual meeting of the New York 
State Assembly of Mothers will be held in 
Albany, Oct. 17-19. 

We expect to publish next week an account 
of the recent Home Science Conference at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., by Miss Anna Barrows, who 
had a prominent part in the program and dis- 
cussions. 

* Who says American women are afraid to use 
their hands? Boston people have been sur- 
prised by the spectacle of a young woman on 
her hands and knees in the midst of a gang of 
workmen engaged in building a sidewalk. It 
seems that Miss Robinson, who is the daugh- 
ter of a mining engineer, has invented a new 
kind of a sidewalk as smooth as asphalt. She 
came to Boston, obtained a permit from the 
city, engaged a gang of laborers and built a 
section in front of the North End Park in 
order to bring her invention to public notice 
and test its usefulness. . 


In a speech made at Atlanta on The Race 
Problem in the Light of European Travel, 
Booker Washington pointed to the opportuni- 
ties for industrial training to be found abroad. 
As an example he referred to the Agricultural 
College for Women at Swansea, Eng., ‘‘ where 
we found,”’ he said, ‘‘ forty educated, cultured 
women, who are mostly graduates of high 
schools and colleges, engaged in studying the- 
oretical and practical agriculture, horticulture, 
dairying and poultry raising. I saw these 
women in the garden planting vegetables, 
trimming rose bushes, scattering manure, 
growing grapes and raising fruit in the hot 
houses and in the field.”’ 

Admiral Dewey has a good word for the 
Manilawomen. In the course of an interview 
reported in the New York Times he took up 
the photograph of one of the native beauties 
of Manila, saying: ‘Anybody who would 
say, after looking on this picture, that the 
Filipinos are a race of savages must be a pes- 
simist indeed. She is one of three daughters. 
Two of them are married to Englishmen of 
wealth. One thing that greatly impressed me 
was the improved condition of the Filipinos 
in the Straits Settlements, where they have 
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for years been in close contact with the Eng. 
lish. Their high degree of progress and edy. 
cation gives me great hope for the future of 
the race.’’ 

The recent death of Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, 
superintendent of the Women’s Prison at Sher. 
born, Mass., recalls an incident in illustration 
of her tactful methods of discipline. Among 
the prisoners at one time was a woman who 
resisted every appeal to her better nature, 
Presently:a calf was born on the farm and 
Mrs. Johnson placed the little creature in the 
care of the incorrigible prisoner. Somehow 
it awakened her maternal instincts and she 
promised to do whatever was asked provided 
her pet should not be taken away. She be. 
came one of the best dairy women in the insti- 
tution, and after she left filled a responsible 
position elsewhere in dairy service. Mrs, 
Johnson was wonderfully fertile in using ani- 
mals as a moral fulcrum. Another woman 
was reclaimed by her interest in rearing 
chickens. Another, violent. and passionate, 
was subdued by the culture of silk worms. 





Apportioning the Household 


Income 

At the recent conference of leaders in house- 
hold economics, held at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
one of the most practical addresses was by 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards on Standards of Liv- 
ing as affecting the division of income. ‘I his 
is the gist of what she said, as reported in the 
Boston Transcript : 

Though $10,000,000,000 more or less, 
are spent for household expenses in the 
United States, little attention is given 
to a rational division of the income. 
The cost of living is a mental rather than 
material limitation, and largely the re- 
sult of education. The struggle comes 
not so much with the very poor as with 
those whose character and principles de- 
mand more than the necessities of life. 
The average family can obtain the neces- 
sities of life for $500 a year; yet with $800, 
provided the fines exacted for the diso- 
bedience of nature’s laws are not too 
heavy, there will be some opportunity for 
more. At present in America the great- 
est difficulty is probably felt by those 
families whose total incomes range from 
$1,500 to $2,500 a year, because their 
tastes are educated, yet they are rarely 
skilled in the use of money. The home is 
not managed on an economical basis, and 
fails in many essentials of comfort. 
‘Style of living’’ has no “‘standards,”’ no 
basis in morals, religion or economics. 
The cost of living should be balanced to 
secure comfort without sacrificing health, 
physical or mental. 

A comparison of several authenic 
family ‘‘ budgets ”’ showed that household 
expenses could be grouped under five 
heads: food, rent, operating expenses, 
clothes, higher life. The latter head in- 
cludes savings, charities, travel for pleas- 
ure and education, and the like. About 
twenty-five per cent. of the income should 
be set aside for this; food will claim about 
an equal percentage, while rent, operating 
expenses and clothes will vary from ten to 
twenty percent.each. It is impossible to 
pay twenty-five per cent. for five things; 
an excess in one direction must be made 
up in another. Where the household in- 
come is apportioned in this manner it is 
less difficult to adjust expenses to an in- 
crease or decrease. 





The effect of music on a man should be 
to strike fire from his soul.— Beethoven. 
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Closet and Altar 


As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God. 





If ever thy soul get above this earth and 
get acquainted with this heavenly life, 
the Spirit of God must be to thee as the 
chariot to Elijah; yea, the very living 
principle by which thou must move and 
ascend. O, then, grieve not thy guide, 
quench not thy life, knock not off thy 
chariot wheel.—Richard Bacter. 


Men talk as though God were an ab- 
sentee. But every true believer, every 
audience gathered in the name of Christ, 
ig the home, the seat, the body of God, the 
Holy Spirit.—F. B. Meyer. 





The Spirit comes first in the cleansing 
and then in the power of God.— Walton 
Merle Smith. 





If men did see their sins, yet without 
the help of the Spirit, they would not 
pray. For they would run away from 
God, with Cain and Judas, and utterly 
despair of mercy, were it not for the 
Spirit. Now here cometh the Spirit and 
stayeth the soul, helpeth it to hold up its 
face to God by letting into the heart some 
small sense of mercy to encourage it to 
go to God, and hence is called the Com- 
forter.—John Bunyan. . 





In the hour of my distress, 

When temptations me oppress, 

And when | my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the house doth sigh and weep, 

And the world is drowned in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the judgment is revealed, 
And that opened which was sealed— 
When to Thee I have appealed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 
—Robert Herrick. 





The age in which we live is the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit, in which God has 
communicated himself by the highest 
revelation and in the most intimate com- 
munion of which man is capable; no 
longer through creation, no more as an 
authoritative voice from without, but as 
a law within, as a Spirit mingling with a 
spirit—F. W. Robertson. 


The Christian Church is still the body 
of Christ. In the Christian Church the 
spirit of Christ still lives, moves, guides, 
directs, controls.—Lyman Abbott. 








Spirit of the Living God, by whom we 
are endowed witb life from above, so 
quicken in our bearts all pure affec- 
tions, tigbt desires and boly tbougbts, 
that we may fulfill thp work and grow 
in the Iikeness of our Lord. Sbow us 
our sin, but open to our bearts a vision 
ot the beauty of Cbrist’s boliness. 
Warn us of peril and keep us in the 
bour of our temptation. Oncrease our 
patience and our courage, our bumilitp 
and our selfsrespect as children of God. 
Give wisdom and 3eal, justice and fer= 
vent charity. Teacb us to forgive, to 
conquer anger and to love our enemies. 
Cake of the things of Cbrist and sbow 
them unto us. Purify our bearts tbat 
thou mayest enter in and dwell witb us 
for peace and service. Bnd this we ask 
in the name of Jesus Cbrist our Lord. 
Amen, 
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|For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Hditor cf The Congregationalist. } 


73, RIDDLE 


Two watchers, perhaps you would call them two | 


spies, . ‘ 
Are set on a height overlooking the distance; 
Its dark, bushy brow some protection supplies, 
And each has a bright little pupil’s assistance. 


Though working together and serving one Head, 
They can’t see each other, yet others have seen 
them; 
They sometimes are cross, but can never be led 
To cross the small bridge that is standing be- 
tween them. 


Their chief is acquainted with all that they see, 
By wireless telegraphy’s magical flashes; 
But if they should sleep at their post, they would 
be 


Shut up io dark cell, and just covered with 
lashes. 
M. C. 8. 


74 A SCOTT MUSEUM 

Find in one of the works of Sir Walter Scott 
—a limb, a termination, a hill, a favorite 
flower. Find in another—a rope used for 
steadying, a male adult, a custom, a girl, a 
finger ornament. In a third discover—an 
autumn flower, and a humorous artist. Ina 
fourth—view, and value. In a fifth—a feudal 
stronghold, one of the Twelve Tribes, a peril, 
and wrath. Inasixth—lumber, and a necktie, 
In a seventh—a gay-colored glove, and a fe- 
male relative. In an eighth—myself, a con- 
veyance, and a garden tool. DOROTHEA. 


75. CURTAILMENT 
With the ONE of arms and the clash of steel, 








Which clothed them completely from head to heel, | 


An ancient Highland TWO would go 
Triumphantly forth to meet the foe. 


Should victory crown them, or vanquished were 


they, 
They lived but to fight another day; 
For vengeance or spoil was their very breath, 
And dull life less prized than a warrior’s death. 
BITTER SWEET. 


76. CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS 


1. Naturally Belligerent. 2. Tripping Melo- 
dist. 3. Patriotic Rider. 4. Weird Concocter. 
5. Chooses Delightful Wit. 6. Winsome Sto- 
ries. 7. He MadeSearch. 8. Our Well-known 
Humorist. 9. Opposed Cavaliers. 10. Bound 
For Booty. 11. Makes Travesties. 12. Tre 
mendous Reformer. 13. Interrupted Plow- 
ing. 14. Clearly An Accident. 15. Bitterly 
Abased. »16, Proud Boston. 17. Big Head. 
18. Really Worth Emulating. 19, Great De- 
fender. JoHN T. HILL. 


, 77. ANAGRAM 


But few of us may know, of course, 
What happens in the far skies; 
And yet all know a WHOLE occurs 

Whenever any STAR DIES. 


ANSWERS 


70. Man-kind. 

71. 1. Dundee, dun, Dee. 2. Zealand, land, Zea 
3. Indiana, an, India. 4. Leghorn, leg, Horn. 
5. Mandalay, and, Malay. 6. Bologna, log, Bona. 
7. Northumberland, umber, Northland. 

72. Fortune (fort-tune). 


John T. Hill, Haverhill, Mass, conquered 68; 
Nillor, Middletown Springs, V¢t., 65, 67, 68 partly, 
69; Anva, Cambridge, Mass., 65, 66; 67; Abbie A. 
Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 65,67; A. K. G., Gorham, 
N. H., 66; Hettie, Newburyport, Mass., 65, 66, 67, 
68; Mrs. P. H. D., Springfield, Mass,, 66, 67, 68; 
M. O. T., Providence, R. I , 66, 67, 68. 

Nillor thinks the author’s answér to 63 is faulty, 
and he submits “ P ” as better. He be- 
lieves that most readers will agree with this view: 
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Tailor-Made Suits 


Q $55.00 


UR_ new Fall and 


and cloaks is now ready. 
We illustrate in it ail 
of the newest Paris 
» styles, and will mail it 
Sree, together with sam- 
les of materials to se- 
ect from, to the lady 
who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. 
Wekeep noready-made 
garments, but make ev- 
erythin; to order, thus 
iving t touch of in- 
Sividuality and exclu- 
siveness 80 much to be 
desired. 

Our new Fall anil 
Winter Catal e Ulus- 
trates a splendid assort- 
mentof suits and.cloaks 
made according to fash 
ion’s latest dictates. 





Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultless in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of al! 

. We pay express charges everywhere. Our line of 
samples includes the newest materials, man, of them 
being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. Be 
sure to say whether you wish samples for cloaks or for 
suits, and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. Write today for Catalogue ana 
Samples; we will send them to you free, by return mall. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


__BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells, Send fos 
Catalogue. The C.8. BELL CO., H ro, 














ox Producing Power 


And in one respect Electro-Silicon ex- 
cels; apply it to your Silverware 
and you can be sure of a shine and a 
lasting one too, Without Electro- 
Silicon your Silverware is “‘always in 
acloud.” ‘Try our way once. 


We supply the material for the asking, 
or box, post-paid, 15 cts, in stamps. 


Grocers sell it. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
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196,244,585 Lbs. of Lard Manufactured in 1898 
Swift's 
Premium Hams 
Premium Bacon 
Silver Leaf Lard 

Beef Extract 
Jersey Butterine 


Cotosuet 
The finest of fine foods, inspected 
and approved by the United States 
Government. For sale in every city. 


Swift and Company 
Omaha 


Chicago Kansas City 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. _ 
SD oeimapinind 
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ACATION is done, and school has 

begun, for I can hear through my 

window near the voices sweet and 
strong of children’s cheery song. But 
letters keep coming about vacation ex- 
periences, with interesting notes of natu- 
ral history mixedin. I will quote from a 
few ietters, taking them almost at ran- 
dom from the Drawer. One boy, writing 
from Dedham, says: 


..- Tam having a very pleasant time on the 
banks of the Charles, boating, fishing and 
riding. My brother and [ took the canoe a 
few days ago and paddled up to Sherborn, 
stayed over night in a tent, got eaten alive by 
mosquitoes [O, how dreadful!—Mr. M ], and 
came back the next day [O, then it was not so 
bad as I supposed !—Mr. M.}, gathering about 
300 lilies in just two coves [O, that was delight- 
fal!—Mnr. M.). 
Carr Cop, MAss. 

... Yesterday I saw almost the whole of 
Cape Cod spread out just as it is in the geog- 
raphy, lakes, rivers, bays and all, from Plym- 
outh off in the distance on one side, round 
nearly to Provincetown on the other. This 
was the view from Shoot Flying Hill, so 
called, they say, because men used to shoot 
the sea birds flying in from the bay to the 
lake on the other side of the hill. Later in 
the day, as we were driving, a young lady 
with us pointed out a big rock by the road- 
side as the place where her grandmother used 
to stop, as the custom was in those early 
days, to put on her Sunday shoes before com- 
ing in sight of the church. 

We have enjoyed watching the different 
kinds of water-birds—terns, dipping and 
spreading their beautiful white wings ; herons, 
starting up before us with their long yellow 
legs dangling awkwardly as they flew; and 
kiogfishers, sounding their rattle-like call on 
the wing and diving for an appetizing mouth- 
ful. We can hear the plaintive peeping of 
the little sand-pipers also, as they flit over 
the water or stand balancing on the sand, 
with the queer little movement of the tail 
which gives them the name of tip-up or 
teeter-tail, When I see them tripping along 
the shore, especially at nightfall, I am al- 
ways reminded of Celia Thaxter’s poem about 
“One little sand-piper and I.” JEANNIE B. 


Cornerers will find this beautiful little 
poem in Open Sesame and in Whittier’s 
Child Life. Thisintroduces a letter from 
another nature-loving correspondent, who 
is, I am sure, the same one who wrote us 
last yearabout a bicycle trip to the Stone- 
henge ruins in England. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MAss, 
... We bad an unusually jolly and happy 
time up in the country made famous by 
Whittier and Celia Thaxter. One day we 
went to the Isles of Shoals on the little 
steamer from Portsmouth. The little islands 
right out in the ocean were as delightfully 
cool as the deck of an ocean steamship away 
out at sea, We stopped at Appledore and 
wandered over the rocks until we found a 
little pavili»m from which we could look over 
the blue water, dotted with rocky islands. 
White and Star Islands, with the Eastern 
Yacht Club boats between, made a partic- 
ularly pleasiog picture for our camera artist. 
Of course we worshiped at Celia Thaxter’s 
shrine. We sat on the piazza of her house 
ani picked some flowers from her little 
garden, very close to the door-steps. We 
went into her den, which has, I think, been 
kept just as she left it. It is a large room, 
with a fireplace, the tiles around which were 
painted by the artist-poet. Low bookcases 
are on all sides of the room and between 
them, under the windows, are low, cushioned 
seats. The walls are covered with pictures, 
favorites from old masters, and some that she 
copied herself. 
From a resident of the island we learned 
that Celia Thaxter’s father bad always live 
in Portemouth and had been a promine 
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The Conversation Corner 


citizen until some political dissension made 
him leave his home with his family and re- 
solve never to return to it again. He went to 
the little islands and never again set foot on 
the mainland. His daughter lived the almost 
wild, care free life that made her so charming 
and her poems so fu!] of nature that all who 
read them want to visit Appledore. She loved 
her ocean home and after her marriage spent 
her summers there. After atime her father, 
Mr. Leighton, established a hotel there, which 
is still kept by his sons. Before we took the 
return boat we watched some sand-pipers, 
and said over to our-elves Celia Thaxter’s 
poem about the merry little birds. When we 
reached our homes we fastened into the fly- 
leaves of her poems prints of the photographs 
we had taken and some of the flowers from 
her garden. 

We have also been down on one of Maine’s 
most beautiful islands. We lived on the water 
almost all the time, sailing and rowing from 
morning until night. We tried to visit all 
points of interest near the mouths of Ken- 
nebeec and Sheepscot Rivers and Boothbay 
Harbor. When it was not safe to sail we 
went into the woods to pick berries. Your 
little tadpole friend [see Corner, June 15] 
found quarts of blueberries and huckle- 


berries—also the home of a family of hornets 
that she tried to leave, after she had found it, 
the hornetr, driven from their nest, chasing 
her to her sorrow. 


ANNA 8; 





That was the place of my vacation, at 
the mouth of the Kennebec, ‘“‘on one of 
Maine’s most beautiful islands”’—is it 
possible that this is another case of a 
Corner correspondent being on the same 
(oraneighboring) island at the same time ? 
Next summer we shall have to make a 
rule that all Cornerers write us in advance 
where they are to spend their vacations ! 
I hope that this picture and description 
of Celia Thaxter’s home will lead you to 
read, not only her poems but her little 
book, Among the Isles of Shoals, and also 
Letters of Celia Thaxter. The next letter 
before meis not asinappropriate as might 


at first seem. 

PETERBORO, N. H. 
. .. There is one 2? [ wish to ask about toads. 
Do they take care of their young as hens do 
of their chicks? Several years ago, walking 
on an unfrequented road, I saw in the short 
grass beside the road a big, fat toad hopping 
leisurely along, followed by a flock of perhaps 
a dozen little toads, one of them more than an 
inch long. It was a pretty sight, but was ita 
common or an isolated case? 

GRANDMOTHER. 


Doubtless some careful observer can an- 
swer this. Within a year two pamphlets 
have been recommended to Cornerers 
about toads—Bulletin No. 46 of the Hatch 
Experiment Station of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and Biology of the 
Common Toad, Clark University, Worces- 
ter. The latter has a leaflet added con- 


taining this extract from an essay written 
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by a missionary girl in China, ten years 
old: 


Celia Thaxter lived on an island on the At. 
lantic coast. She was fond of flowers, and 
would have had a good garden, if the slugs 
had not bothered her. One day a naturalist 
was visiting her and she told him about her 
garden, and he said, ‘‘ Whereare your toads?” 
She answered him, ‘‘I have never scen a toad 
on this island.’ So she wrote to a friend in 
Massachusetts to send her some toads. Ina 
few days a box came by express, and when 
she opened it there she saw three homesick, 
tired, hungry toads on top of some dry earth. 
She turned the hose on the contents of the 
box and was surprised to find, when she took 
them to the garden and turned them out of 
the box, that ninety toads hopped out. Celia 
Traxter never had any more trouble with the 
slugs, and her garden prospered. Toads had 
not traveled to her island before this, because 
they cannot live in salt water. 


All roads seem to lead to Appledore 


this week! Ww. oe 


Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Oid Folks) 
“THE FRAGRANT SANDAL-TREE” 





SALEM, MAss. 
In the Corner Scrap- Book of June 29 A. M. G. 
asks for the author of the verses beginning, 
‘*When on the fragrant sandal-tree.” I find 
them in an old extract book, copied some fifty 
years ago, the author’s name being given as 
J. Edmonstone. R. B. M. 


It should have been given as Edmeston— 
James Edmeston, of Homerton, England, a 
surveyor and architect, born 1791, died 1867, a 
grandson of Rev. Samuel Brewer, the Inde- 
pendent minister of Stepney, although he in 
mature life was connected with the Estab- 
lished Church. It is said that he wrote over 
2,000 hymns. A few of them have been 
adopted into familiar use, as: How Sweet 
the Light of Sabbath Eve; Saviour, Breathe 
an Evening Blessing; 0 Thou Whose Mercy 
Guides My Way; Little Travelers Zionward, 
and When the Worn Spirit Seeks Repose 
—the last a specially sweet hymn for Sat- 
urday evening. The lines above asked for are 
entitled ‘* Forgiveness,” and may be found in 
the author’s volume of Sacred Poetry. (The 
copy in which I find them has on the fly. leaf: 
** John Cucwen, from the author’s daughter.”’) 
The first lines were given on this page, June 2 
—the others are: 

How hardly man this lesson learns, 

To smile and bless the hand that spurns; 
To see the blow, to feel the pain, 

But render only love again. 

This spirit not to earth is given, 

One had it, but He came from heaven ; 
Reviled, rejected, and betrayed, 

No curse He breathed, no plaint He made, 
But, when in death's deep pang, He sighed, 
Prayed for His murderers and died. 

While looking up this hymn I found the an- 
swer to another query: 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Does any one recall the verses entitled, 
‘* Which Is the Happiest Death to Die’’? 

moms, C. 


They are by Kdmeston, and commemorated 
this remarkable incident. Three well-known 
ministers, Mr. Hall (father of Robert Hall), 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Christian, spending ap 
evening in social fellowship, discussed the 
manner of death. Mr. Christian dwelt ear- 
nestly on the desirableness of sudden death, 
and the happy surprise of the departing soul. 
While yet speaking he faltered and expir¢(, 
passing, no doubt, to the immediate expe- 
rience of the joy he had described. (Sacred 


Poetry, p. 133.) Po N My. 
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Christian Duties Illustrated 


III. INTERCESSION * 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The story of Esther is like one of those in 
the Arabian Nights. Its events so fit them- 
selves to one another as to satisfy exactly the 
wishes of the reader, especially if he is a Jew. 
The wicked vizier plans the greatest revenge 
on his helpless enemy and the greatest honor 
and wealth for himself. He plots for the 
destruction of the whole Jewish race and gets 
into his hands the power to accomplish it. 
But from first to last an unseen hand is against 
him, and just when he is on the eve of realiz- 
ing his desires to the full the tables are turned. 
Mordecai gets all the riches and honors that 
Haman had prepared for himself, and more. 
Haman has to see his enemy enter into the 
possession of all Haman had dreamed that he 
would have, and has to act as his servant. 
Then he has to suffer all the punishment he 
had planned for Mordecai, and more. He is 
hanged on the gallows he had built for his 
hated foe, and his whole family is wiped out. 

We cannot feel the satisfaction in this story 
which the Jews feel. It exalts cruelty. It 
gratifiss the passion for revenge. It culmi- 
nates in the slaying of many innocent persons. 
But the success of the story hinges on the 
petition of a beautiful girl who won the favor 
of a mighty ruler. Behind the drapery of 
this Oriental drama we feel that there must 
be inscribed the great words of God, Provi- 
dence, faith, prayer, grace. We will take 
the petition and its effect, and find the meaning 
of intercessory prayer and its answer. 

1. A greatneed. A whole race was doomed. 
It was helpless. A relentless enemy had 
power to destroy it. He had already set in 
motion forces to sweep the race from the earth. 

Mankind is in the grasp of an evil power. 
Its enemy is relentless. ‘‘ Every one that 
committeth sin is the bondservant of sin.’’ 
That is the word of the Redeemer of man. 
Who has not committed sin? ‘All have 
sinned.” ‘The wages of sin is death.” A 
false sense of security seems to possess many 
sinners. Bat he who knew the mind of God 
and the nature of man declared that men are 
in subjection to “‘him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil.”” That which called 
the Son of God to earth and drove him to the 
cross is the greatest of all human needs, the 
need for deliverance from bondage to sin. 

2. The united preparation. Perhaps the 
young queen could do something for her peo- 
ple. But she would not attempt it alone. All 
the Jews in the city must fast three days with 
Mordecai. She would fast with her maidens. 
The work she was called to undertake de- 
manded full concentration of mind on the 
supreme Protector of those who would appeal 
tohim. No physical pleasures, no appeasing 
even of lawful appetites, might divert them 
from the one object they sought. 

The deliverance of mankind from the bond- 
age of sin is not a light thing. It must be 
realized as the supreme peril. There have 
been men and women who have realized it. 
‘They have felt the ‘‘ Woe is unto me if I preach 
not the gospel.” They have taken their lives 
in their hands and have gone into the darkest 
places of the earth to summon men and to put 
heart into them to escape from the power of 
satan. There have been times when the 
church has been moved to united fasting, 
inited earnestness to secure the great deliver- 
ance. Such times will come again. The need 
was never greater. The call was never more 
urgent. Human nature is the same today as 
it was when, in the days of Jonathan Edwards 
and George Whitefield, multitudes fasted be- 
fore God and cried to him for help till waves 
of repentance swept over this land and the joy 
of forgiveness found expression in praise at 
family altars and in public assemblies. Till 
Mordecai summoned them the Jews of Shu- 

*The Sunday School Lesson for Oct, 15. Text, 
Esther, chaps. (4-10. 


shan were as indifferent to the danger of 
their race as are the Christians of today. 

3. The utter self-devotion. That wasasoul- 
stirring message to the girl queen, ‘‘ Who 
knoweth whether thou art come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this?” It roused all 
the latent heroism in her nature. It kindled 
patriotism into flame, She and she alone had 
the opportunity. She might fail in the attempt 
to save her people. But if she made no effort 
she was sure to fail. 

The message sharpened her wits also. She 
put to use for the one purpose everything she 
possessed. She made her beauty which had 
won the king’s love effective by every adorn- 
ment of dress and grace of manner. Ani her 
beauty was heightened by her complete de- 
votion of herself to save others. She appealed 
to the king through every avenue by which 
she might réach his will. She followed up 
every advantage gainéd. His admiration for 
her, his enjoyment of wine, his delight in her 
company, his jealousy, his pity for her—all 
his passions were skillfully played upon to 
win his consent to her plea. He saw that 
she had thrown her life into the balance. 

Every Christian has come to a kingdom and 
for a crises. He has an opportunity. If he 
wastes it through fear or indifference, will he 
not lose the kingdom? If a Jewish queen 
ina Persian court could win a cruel king to 
save her people, cannot a redeemed soul win 
the Father of Light to save the lost race? 
Has he not made us partners with him for 
this very purpose? Men “ought always to 
pray and not to faint,’ said the Son of Man. 
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For if an importunate widow could bring ey 
unjust judge to avenge her wrong, “‘shall not 
God avenge his own elect, who cry to him 
day and night”? Is not this the supreme 
business of our lives, to secure the release of 
men condemned for their sins? Can we not 
plead for our fellowmen as effectively as 
Esther did, since “‘the Spirit himself maketh 
intercession for us,” and Jesus “ever liveth 
to make intercession.” 

4. The petition granted. That was a glad 
moment when the king gave into the queen’s 
hand his signet ring to seal the orders for 
deliverance to all her race, 

We have a greater task. But we appeal to 
a king who is both just and merciful. We 
know his heart. We do not venture uninvited 
into his presence. We do not issue his word 
of pardon with any question that his seal is 
on it. “He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 
also with him freely give us all things ?” 

5. The thanksgiving. The city Shushan re- 
joiced. In every city the Jews had “light 
and gladness and joy and honor.’”’ But who 
could describe the exultation and gratitude of 
Esther and Mordecai, the two who had risked 
everything in behalf of a doomed race, now 
saved through their intercession ? 

When we lift this ancient story out from the 
cruelties of its time and the spirit of revenge 
which made it popular with the Jews, we find 
that it illustrates the highest duty to which 
the disciple of Christ is called, and the one 
which most needs at this time to be made 
commanding and constant—the duty of inter- 
cession for lost sinners that they may avail 
themselves of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
If we obey this duty with all our hearts we 
shall fulfill the highest mission of our lives— 
to be kings and priests unto God. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
DR. HARNACK’S SIXTH VOLUME 


This is a continuation of the second book of 
the second part of Dr. Adolph Harnack’s 
History of Dogma, the preceding volumes of 
which we have noticed. It is translated from 
the third German edition by Neil Buchanan. 


In the present volume the main topic is the 


Expansion and Remodeling of Dogma intoa 
Doctrine of Sin, Grace and Means of Grace 
on the Basisof the Church. Thesub-divisions 
are History of Dogma in the Period of Clugny, 
Anselm and Bernard, and in the period of the 
mendicant monks to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. These two chapters answer 
to chapters seven and eight of the second book 
in the original German edition. 

The period covered by the book is in some 
respects peculiarly interesting and significant 
to the student of church history. The devel- 
opment of the papacy into an autocracy, the 
revival of science and the development of 
Scholasticism and Mysticism, the elaboration 
of dogma, together with the influence of the 
Fourth Lateran Council upon the doctrines of 
the eucharist, baptism and repentance, and 
the influence of such men as St. Bernard, 
Abelard, Anselm and Peter Lombard—these 
are features of the first chapter. In the 
second chapter appear St. Francis, the mendi- 
cant orders, St. Thomas and Duns Scotus, and 
the development of Mysticism, the supremacy 
of the papal system, the opposition of Augus- 
tinians to the hierarchical and papal concep- 
tion of the church, as well as the opposition 
of the Waldensians, Franciscans and others, 
Scholasticism in its flower and fruition, doc- 
trinal revision and the modification of Augus- 
tinianism in the direction of the doctrine of 
merit, and the doctrines of the immaculate 
conception of Mary and her co-operation in 
the work of redemption. The usaal clear and 
effective style of Dr. Harnack has been well 
reproduced by the translator and the volume 
is worthy of its predecessors in the series. 
{Little, Brown & Co. $2.50.) 

FRENCH ARMY LIFE AS IT IS 


Trooper 3809, by Lionel Decle, is a re- 
markable volume. If the author’s name be 
his own, it really is a question whether his 
safety may not be endangered by its publica- 
tion. Having served nearly two years in the 
French army as a private soldier, he has pub- 
lished a frank, full, detailed and merciless 
revelation of the actual condition of things in 
the French army in respect to its morale, its 
discipline, its usages and its efficiency. A 
more completely rotten, untrustworthy and 
utterly shameful state of things would be 
practically inconceivable. They were just 
about as bad as they could be in his day, 
which, to be sure, was nearly twenty years 
ago, but there is little reason to believe that 
any great improvement has taken place since 
then. 

The book bears the marks of inherent 
truthfulness, and it explains in part both the 
tendency to swagger, which is so characteris- 
tic of the French army, and the utter distrust 
of the army, which well-informed French- 
men lately have begun to exhibit. Coming, 
as it does, in such close connection with the 
scandal of the Dreyfus trial, it will make a 
much deeper impression. The author is a 
gentleman and a scholar, and, even admitting 
that his delineation of his hardships has been 
colored somewhat by the personal element, 
the actual facts in the case, which seem to be 
undeniable, tell their own story. It is enough 
to make a man hate his country to undergo 
such experiences, and there can be no doubt 
that any other of the great powers would 
probably humble France in short meter in 
the event of another war. 

The system is worse, even, than it was 
under the empire, and the morale of the 
troops is quite as bad as ever, while there is 
nything of that mutual confidence on the 
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part of officers and men which is inevitably 
necessary to an effectual army. The author 
has done a melancholy, but very necessary, 
task in exposing the weaknesses of his coun- 
try in these important respects. The book 
probably will make a sensation in military 
circles, and will render him an object of de- 
testation on the part of the partisan military 
officials. But such a revelation hardly can 
help bearing some fruit, and good ought to 
come out of it for the rank and file, as well as 
for their superiors, throughout the French 
army. It deserves to be said that the author, 
without justifying the dreams of empire of 
the late General Boulanger, credits him with 
many reforms in the condition of the troops, 
and with having done much to deserve that 
immense popularity which he possessed with 
the army. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.] 
RELIGIOUS 


Another volume on the subject of Miracles 
[Curts & Jennings. $1.00] has been written 
by Rev. Dr. T. J. Dodd. He considers the 
subject, however, purely with reference to 
fact and with no examination of its scientific 
or theologic aspects. He simply asks were 
miracles, or were they not, performed by 
Jesus, and goes over the argument in support 
of their reality with clearness and force. The 
book will do something to clarify the ideas 
of many, especially those of young Christians, 
and should do good service. 

Perfect Happiness [Curts & Jennings. 90 
cents], by Rev. H. T. Davis, will make dif- 
ferent impressions upon different readers. 
It is a glowing declaration and appeal based 
upon the conviction that absolutely perfect 
happiness can be attained and retained in 
this life by the Christian believer. But every- 
thing depends upon one’s definition of per- 
fect happiness. If the author means a hap- 
piness which is above the reach of pain and 
sorrow, 80 that they never assail it, very few 
will agree with his conclusions. If he means 
that perfect happiness is a state of such calm 
trust in God and sweet assurance that, no 
matter what ills befall, they are meant for our 
good and will work out blessing in our lives, 
all Christians will agree with him, but will 
assure him there is nothing at all novel in his 
theory. The book is a little rhapsodical. 

Between Heathenism and Christianity 
{F. H. Revell Co. $1.25] is a translation, by 
Dr. C. N. Super, of Seneca’s De Providentia 
and Plutarch’s De Sera Numinis Vindicta. 
The translator also has supplied notes and 
additional extracts, and is the author of two 
essays on Greco-Roman life in the first cen- 
tury after Christ. These essays are scholarly 
and suggestive and serve a valuable purpose, 
as the title suggests, since they deal with a pe- 
riod when Christianity had not acquired any 
extensive sway, while heathenism had begun 
to wane rapidly. 

Glad Tidings [A. S. Barnes & Co. 35 cents] 
is a new volume of Sunday school hymns 
compiled by W. L. Mason, representing the 
ordinary sort of Sunday school hymn-books, 
but of a somewhat higher degree of excel- 
lence than they average. 


STORIES 


‘It is a unique blending of qualities which 
one finds in Manders [L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50], a new novel by Elwyn Barron. The 
heroine is an artist’s model in Paris. It is so 
frank in its dealings with some social prob- 
lems as to be almost startling at times. It is 
so realistic, picturesque and unconventional 
that one cannot help a little surprise at the 
tenderness that thrills and touches, and the 
deep Humanity and even the reverencs for reli- 
gion which comes to the surface now and then. 
The author is too daring in creating situations 
and goes beyond what is necessary or wise, 
yet is master of himself. The hero of the 
book is hardly more the hero than one or two 
other characters, but he is a quaint, charm- 
ing, pathetic little creature, and the story of 
his development is touching.. The book is 
fresh and strong, piquant and striking rather 
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than profound, and yet now and then probing 
the very depths of nature and character. 

J. B. Lippineott Co. sends us Anne Mau- 
leverer [$1.00], by Mrs. Mannington Caffyn. 
The touching and rather fresh and forcible 
story tells of an Irish artist, whose life was 
voluntarily devoted to the service of others, 
who loved in vain and more than once, and 
whose renunciation of what she most craved 
is well depicted. It is more of a story than it 
seems to be as one reads it, and leaves im- 
pressions stronger than one expects and they 
are good. The heroine herself is an unhack 
neyed character and her acquaintance is worth 
being made. 

John King’s Question Class [Advance Pub. 
Co. 75 cents] is another of Rev. C. M. Shel 
don’s popular, practical and spiritually up. 
lifting applications of truth to life in the form 
of astory. The method of the book allowsa 
large number of topics of interest to many 
people to be considered in a natural and sim- 
ple form, and the author’s opinions to be 
stated in a helpful manner, while at the same 
time there is enough story in the book to pre- 
vent the interest from flagging.——The Revell 
Company have published another of Mr. Shel- 
don’s stories, For Christ and the Church [30 
cents]. This is shorter but no less practical 
and pithy. 

The best book of golf stories which we have 


- seen is Drives and Puts [L. C. Page & Co. 


$1.25], by Walter Camp and Lilian Brooks. 
They are written admirably, quite apart from 
their relation to the great sport, but the at- 
mosphere of the links also pervades them to a 
most enjoyable degree. They are shrewd 
studies of human nature, humorous, breezy 
and delightful. 

The character studies which Prof. Bliss 
Perry has regathered from the magazines, in 
part if not in whole, and has grouped in his new 
book, The Powers at Play (Charles Seribner’s 


*Sons. $1.25], are diversified and are typical 
‘of New England. They reveal a keen insight, 


a well-balanced judgment, the spirit of genu- 
ine tenderness, a quick sense of humor and a 
power of felicitous narrative. It is a striking 
book in its way. 

Major W. P. Drury’s Bearers of the Burden 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] also is composed 
of short stories, the British soldier or sailor 
being his hero as the rule. The stories are 
vivacious and entertaining. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


The seventh Earl of Shaftesbury was one of 
the great men of his time, not in respect to 
natural abilities, although he possessed them, 
nor in respect to political services and fame, 
but, as most of our readers will remember, he 
was one of the most eminent of English phi- 
lanthropists and a man who used his special 
opportunities loyally in the service of his fel- 
lowmen. The Life of the Seventh Ear! of 
Shaftesbury, K. G. (Curts & Jennings. ‘0 
cents], has been written by Jennie N. Bing- 
ham. The book is but a mere outline sketch, 
but it reproduces well the spirit and many of 
the leading events of his career. It is a good 
book to put into the Sunday school library 
and young people and their elders alike will 
find it interesting. 

Erasmus was one of the striking figures of 
the sixteenth century and was a prominent 
factor in the Protestant Reformation. As a 
theologian, a moralist and an educator he was 
distinguished. But his life was many-sided 
and some of the aspects of his character were 
almost contradictery. The subject must be a 
fascinating one for the biographer although it 
is not easy. Professor Ephraim Emerton, in 
his new volume, Desiderius Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 50], has 
done a thorough and skillful piece of work 
within the limits which he has proposed for 
himself. He has not attempted to write an 
elaborate and detailed story of his subject, 
but he has given his readers a graphic, spir- 
ited, well-balanced and trustworthy study, 
which contains all which most readers care to 
know and in a manner which they will find 
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acceptable. The book is a valuable addition 
to the series called the Heroes ef the Refor- 
mation and is certain to be well received. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The XIX. to the XXIV. Books of Homer’s 
Iliad [Ginn & Co. $1.90] forms a new volume 
in the College Series of Greek authors, and is 
the work of Prof. E. B. Clapp. As in the 

other volumes, the readings of the Dindorf- 
Hentze edition have been adopted and the 
commentary is based upon that of the Ameis- 
Hentze edition. Educators will appreciate its 
scholarly qualities. 

Second Year Latin (Ginn & Co. $1.40], 
edited by J. B. Greenough, B. L. D’Ooge and 
M. G. Daniell, is the work of experts and is 
finely adapted to the needs of pupils who have 
done with the First Latin Book and are ready 
to advance. It contains everything which 
such a book ought to contain, arranged and 
adapted in the best way for serviceable use. 

A little pocket history of the American 
Navy and Naval Commanders (Bonnell, Sil- 
ver & Co. 25 cents], compiled by Cromwell 
Childe, is about two inches square and con- 
tains portraits and single page sketches of 
eminent characters in the American navy, 
past and present, and also information in 
regard to ships, signals, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
brought out a new Household Edition of the 
Works of Lord Tennyson [$1.50] with 127 il- 
lustrations. The paper is thin, but the type 
is singularly clear and distinct. The volume 
is admirably adapted to its ayowed purpose 
and will fit felicitously into the domestic li- 
brary. 

Six more volumes of the Temple Series, 
issued by the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, at thirty-five cents each, are: Golden 
Counsels, by D. L. Moody; Pluck and Pur- 
pose, by W. M. Thayer; Tact, by Kate San- 
born; Youth and Age, by Dr. James Stalker ; 
Sunshine, a book of poems by Mrs. M. D. 
Brine; and Making the Most of One's Self, 
by Dr. A. S. Gumbart. In one or another 
way they blend good, secular advice with reli- 
gious suggestions, and are timely and read- 
able. 

Messrs. B. H. Sanborn & Co. have issued 
the Constitution of the United States, France 
and Switzerland, and the articles of confed- 
eration of these countries, in small, unbound 
pamphlets which may be serviceable to stu- 
dents. 


NOTES 


—— An effort is on foot to revive the Maga- 
zine of American History, given up in 1893. 
Mr. W. L. Stone is to be the editor. 


—— Some manuscripts by Schleiermacher, 
as yet unpublished, are to be given to the 
world next year by a Berlin literary society. 

—— Germany is celebrating the 150th anni- 
versary of Goethe’s birth very generally, 
much more so than on any preceding anniver- 
sary of it. 


— The Philadelphia Saturday Evening 
Post is about publishing a series of a dozen 
articles by Julian Ralph, on The Making of a 
Journalist. 


— Rev. E. B. Parsons of Williamstown, 
Mass., is preparing a catalogue of the famous 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, with a brief history, 
the constitution, ete. 


—— Only 150 copies of Messrs. L. C. Page’s 
new édition de luxe of The Imitation of Christ 
are to be reserved for sale in the United 
States. The other 500 will be sent abroad. 

—— A hitherto unpublished series of letters 
by Charles Lamb and William Hazlitt is about 
to be published in London. Some of Hazlitt’s 
tellabeut school life. Lamb’s are quite chatty 
in manner. 

—— A great many little Bronté manuscripts 
exist. One collector has at least 100, They 
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are said to possess very little literary merit. 
Their chief characteristic lies in their minute 
but clear and dainty handwriting. 

— The Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston has given to the trustees of the Public 
Library the cugtody of Crawford’s statue of 
Beethoven, which it owns and which has 
stood so long in the Boston Music Hall. It 
stands in a niche in the Entrance Hall of the 
Pablic Library. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Miffin & Co. Boston. 
THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN AMER- 
1cA. By John Fiske. 2 vols. pp. 294, 400. $4.00. 
TWO TRAGEDIES OF SENECA: MEDEA AND THE 


DAUGHTERS OF TROY. . 96. 75 cents. 
HORACE BUSHNELL. By sv. tnscters T. Mun- 
ger, D. D. . 425. $2. 


UNDER THE CACTUS FLAG. By Nora Archibald 
Smith. pp. 281. $1.25. 

Gop’s EDUCATION OF MAN. B Pt Pres. Wil- 
liam De W. Hyde. pp. 252. $ 

LETTERS OF EMERSON TO A a Edited by 
Charles pete Norton. pp. 81. 00. 


A. I. Bradley & Co. Boston. 
THE BORDENTOWN STORY-TELLING. By Heee- 
kiah Butterworth. ppa251. 
conegs! INVESTMENTS. By Fannie E. Newberry. 
pp 


Pilgrim Press. Boston. 
it TEN WoRDs. By Charles Caverno. pp. 231. 


CAPTAIN er 7: CADETS. By I. T. Thurston. 


pp. 314 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. . 
LEHRBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. By Ar- 
nold Werner-Spanhoofd. pp. 301. $1.00. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
AUSWAHL AUS LUTHER’S DEUTSCHEN SCHRIF- 
#10. Edited by W. H. Carruth, Ph.D. pp. 362. 


Maynard, Merrill &@ Co. Boston. 
GRADED LITERATURE READERS. First Book. 
pp. 128. 25 yeu 
rown & Co. 


Bosi 
A_ KIPLING joe B Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles. we. 219. $1.25. 
ng H. Ellis. Boston. 
eg 5 ’MID SHADOWS. By Mabelle P. Clapp. 
pp.111. 75 cents. 
F. A. Bassette Co. Springfield. 
REDEMPTION. By a Disciple. pp. 357. “ee 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New Y 
sy i ee By Rev. P. $. Whitman, 


pea $1.00. 
Moony's 2 By D. L. Moody. pp. 122. 
cen 

BIBLE pag 4 BY PERIODS. By Rev. Henry T. 
Sell. 285. 60 cents. 

Busan THe Ps PRoPaer. By J. Bunyan Lemon. 
P 

ree i THINGS - —_ pt yl By G. H. C. Mac- 
gregor. i 76. 

LEND A ND. By Charles M. Sheldon. pp. 32. 
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ENvINoMsCENT. By J. G. K. McClure. pp. 39. 
nts 


VEST POCKET Cupaon HistTORY DATE AND 
Data. By Rev. J. M. Thompson. pp. 62. 25 
cents. 

Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 

AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. By Donald G. 
Mitchell. pp. 412. $2.50. 

see AND DIA * SAMUEL Da- 

. vineos, D. D., LE. D. Edited by his daughter. 
pp. 373. $3 00. 

OnnertAR CHARACTER. By Rev. T. B. Kilpat- 
rick, D. D. pp. 299. $1.00. 

THE EXILE’s K OF ee ATION. By Ed. 
Kénig, D. D. pp. 218. §1. 


Harper & Bros. oo York. 
ras MARCH. By Kirk Munroe. pp. 254. 
By 8. R. Crockett. pp. 408. 


Hg, 8HE & THEY. By Albert Lee. pp. 141. $1 
ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY. By Jobn porett 
pp. 280. $1.25. 


Kit KENNEDY. 
1.50. 


Doubleday & McClure Co. New Yi 
We WIN. By Herbert E. Hamblen. — 276. 


$1.50. 
THE BARRYS. By Sban F. Bullock. pp. 422. 
$1.25. 


Macmillan Co. New York. 

DIOMED, THE LIFE, TRAVELS AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS OF A Doc. By John Sergeant Wise. pp. 
330. $2.00. 

E Mains. New York. 
ENEMIES AND EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 15-21. Lost Opportunities. 
Jer. 8: 20; Matt. 23: 37-39; Heb. 12: 17. 

Of all men who have ever lived Christ was 
the only one who, at the end of his earthly 
way, could look back upon no lost or wasted 
opportunities. Without hurry, without pause, 
he pursued his chosen road, realizing that 
there were twelve hours in the day, and that 
he must work while the day lasted. One of 
his most remarkable traits was his keen sense 
of the proper hour, the proper moment for 
the given duty. Others anticipated the mor- 
row and fretted because they could not do its 
work immediately. They would urge him to 
go up tothe feast, but he waited until his hour 
should strike. Others still would be tardy 
and dilatory in their tasks. And these he 
stung into action by bidding them lift up 
their eyes and look forth upon the fields 
white already for the harvest. 





In contrast with such a record how stained 
and marred seems the past in the case of all 
of us because of our omissions and shortcom- 
ings. It seems sometimes as if earnest souls 
realized more quickly their sin and guilt when 
they thought of what they had failed to do 
than of the wrongs commited by them. Per- 
haps that is one reason why in the General 
Confession of the Episcopal Church the sup- 
pliants say: ‘‘We have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done,’ before 
they say, ‘‘ We have done those things which 
we ought not to have done.” At any rate, 
the retrospect of a year or of a week or even 
of a single day shows repeated failure to rise to 
the level of an opportunity to avail one’s self 
of the flitting opportunity of growth and 
culture, to speak the word needed immediately, 
to do the deed, the chance to repeat which 
will never return. 





But after all does it pay to spend a great 
deal of strength and time in bemoaning the 
past? Gordon of Khartum used to say that 
he regarded past events not as history but as 
Providence. We need for our comfort and 
relief the power to rise above the depression 
and heartburning ‘occasioned by a backward 
look, and to grasp the great Christian truth 
that all things, even slips and shortcomings, 
may somehow in the wonderful movements 
of God’s Providence work out his own blessed 
designs and be for our ultimate good. Let us 
never forget the inspiring words of the gen- 
eral who, when he met a detachment of his 
troops fleeing from the enemy, their captain 
crying out, ‘‘ The battle is lost,” rallied them 
and turned their faces again to the foe by 
saying, ‘“‘ This battle may be lost, but there is 
yet time to win another.” 





To meet the opportunity as it arises and to 
be adequate to it one must cultivate at least 
three qualities. First, wisdom, the power to 
discern whether a given situation is or is not 
an opportunity. Second, courage, the prompt 
girding up of one’s spirit to mass all his re- 
sources upon the opportunity and make it 
yield its richest fruit unto him. And, third, 
persistency, which does not quail when the 
hand stretched forth to seize the opportunity 
misses it or fumbles with it or, having grasped 
it, lets it slip. This triad of Christian virtues 
can be obtained by any follower of Jesus, and 
just in proportion as he grows in his posses- 
sion and exhibits them will he meet and 
master the opportunities of life. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 8-14. The Ministration of Grief. 
+ Ps, 118: 1-20; 2 Cor. 6: 1-10; Heb. 12: 1-6, 
11-15. 
Rightly borne it deepens sympathies, enlarges 
capacity for service, enables better appreciation of 
Jesus, 
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The Pith of the Council Papers and Addresses 


Careful Digests of the Prepared Platform Work 


The Work of the Pastor in 
Relation to the Congregation 


REV. W. B. SELBIE OF LONDON 

Mr. Selbie began by contrasting the ideal 
pastor of Oliver Goldsmiths’ The Deserted 
Village, and the conditions which enabled 
him to be ideal as a pastor, with the conditions 
of modern ministerial life. We are content 
often, he said, to aim not so high and to draw 
our influence from less worthy and less endar- 
ing sources, and the best evidence that our 
consciences are not altogether easy on the 
point is the fact that we are so willing to excuse 
ourselves by saying that circumstances have 
made the change inevitable. Whether this is 
so, and whether, if so, it does not involve a 
serious loss of power we may well pause to 
inquire. 

For instance, it has come almost to be taken 
for granted that there is a necessary distinc- 
tion or even antagonism between the office 
of preacher and that of pastor. But as a mat- 
ter of fact neither function can be exercised 
satisfactorily apart from the other. One is 
lost in amazement that men can go on preach- 
ing for years to congregations among whom 
they know perhaps only a few families and 
with whose needs and sorrows as a whole 
they never come into close and intimate touch. 
Probably the increase in the number of brief 
and shifting pastorates among us, which is so 
much to be deplored, is largely due to the 
growing neglect of the pastoral side of our 
work. We need to keep constantly in mind 
the old familiar, but ever true, description of 
the Christian ministry as ‘‘a watching for 
souls,’’ and to remember that the pulpit is not 
the only nor the best watch-tower. Our man- 
date is not simply to fling the message before 
the faces of men, but to win for it acceptance. 

Successful pastoral work is by no means a 
question of method or organization. It de- 
pends in large measure on the character and 
aims of the pastor. ‘‘Take heed to thyself,’ 
is the first rule of his office. And a minister’s 
care for himself must begin with his attitude 
towards and estimate of his people. There is 
no reason why a minister more than other 
men should be shy, awkward, critical, given 
to moods and impatient of intereourse with 
those who are less highly cultured than him- 
self. He is a shepherd of souls, and the least 
member of his flock has a definite value in his 
eyes. He must learn to deal with his people, 
not in the mass, but as individuals, and to do 
so not from a sense of duty but from love. ._ 

This attitude towards the congregation will 
greatly affect a man’s preaching. For one 
thing, it will tend to emphasize the distino- 
tion between Christians and non-Christians 
in thepreacher’smind. Is not this distinction 
too often blurred by our ignorance? We preach 
as though all who heard us were Christians, 
and the appeal to the unconverted is not as fre- 
quent, as tender, as insistent as it used to be. 

But a minister’s care of himself does not end 
with the cultivation of the pastoral instinct. 
Perhaps the chief factor in maintaining happy 
and useful relations with his peopie is the 
man’s own character. There are signs that 
we do not sufficiently realize the heavy burden 
of self-denial this lays upon us, the scrupu- 
lous care which it demands. That we are 
among men as those who serve is our very 
raison @’étre. Wecannot therefore live with- 
out taking others into account. We cannot 
do as we like. There are many things which 
might be lawful for us, but which in view of 
the influence we necessarily and uncon- 
sciously exercise cannot be expedient. The 
one test which we need to apply to our work 
is its effectiveness for the sake of others, and 
not its bearing on ourselves, our reputation, 
or our advancement. 

As for the ministry to the young, much of 


it of necessity must be delegated to others, 
but that does not in any sense relieve the 
minister of his responsibility. There is a 
growing complaint that. churches fail to hold 
the elder scholars in their Sunday schools, 
and the probable explanation is that minis- 
ters and churches have not been toward these 
elder scholars what they should have been. 
Such supervision and teaching on the part of 
the minister is the more necessary because 
there seems some danger of exaggerating the 
merely social and sentimental aspects of the 
work of young people’s societies. Perhaps it 
is not too much to say that the type of reli- 
gion they mainly represent is not of the most 
robust and intellectual kind. Nevertheless, 
they afford fine opportunities for strenuous 
Biblical study and for some acquaintance 
with great moral and religious problems. 

It is significant that there is an increasing 
thirst for theological instruction among our 
people and the demand is one we must pre- 
pare ourselves to supply. The problems of 
Biblical criticism, the great question of au- 
thority in religion, the relation of modern 
scientific speculation to the Word of God, these 
are matters which are more and more vexing 
the lay mind and on which we must learn to 
speak with authority if we are to have the 
right to speak at all. All this will make the 
minister’s work in his study as truly a part of 
his pastoral service as his visitation of the 
people in their homes. 

From the pastor’s point of view, many of our 
town churches are too large, and as we cannot 
very well diminish the size of existing churches 
we ought to increase the number of pastors. 
But all men appointed should be both pastors 
and preachers. Then again, something must 
be done to lessen the demands which outside 
work makes on the pastor’s strength and time. 
Then again, there is a fund of energy among 
the men and women of our churches which 
certainly does not ‘shine in use” and is often 
altogether wasted. I doubt whether the pas- 
toral side of their work and its necessary 
relation to good and effective preaching is 
sufficiently kept before the students in our 
theological colleges and seminaries. There 
are very few chairs of practical theology to be 
fuund among us, and as things are at present 
it may soon be possible to have a college 
manned by excellent professors, none of 
whom has had any pastoral experience. 





The Spiritual Life of Our 
Churches 


REV. JOSEPH ROBERTSON OF ADELAIDE, 
AUSTRALIA 


Our churches are nothing if not spiritual. 
We live in an age of machinery. We need in 
such a time to emphasize the source of power. 
The place of this council is holy ground. 
Your fathers, the founders of this nation, 
loved liberty, but they loved God more, and it 
was a spiritual yearning which brought them 
across the sea. We must avoid sentimental 
pietism. There is a type of Christianity 
which would “sit and sing itself away to 
everlasting bliss.’ Sucha form of faith needs 
an ethical revival. But, when we are under 
the power of an impulse which leads us to 
serve Gad by serving man, we need often to 
feed our souls from above. We must work 
upon the plains, but we must draw the sources 
of power from moments on the mount. In 
spiritual quickening we hope much from this 
council. 

The spiritual life of our churches may be 
apprised by the measure of the peace, purity 
and power found in their membership. We 
will not enter into regions of controversy 
suggested by such words as “holiness” or 
‘“‘perfection.” 1am not thinking of perfec- 


tion, but of something much higher-than what 
we have generally attained. Are we filled 
with “all the fallness of God?” 

The fuller life is possible to us; more than 
that—it is obligatory. It is not a privilege 
simply, it is a birthright; not for a few em- 
inent saints, bat for all Christians. ‘ This ig 
the will of God, even your sanctification.” 
To those not ministers I would say we, in the 
ministry, are not priests except as you are 
priests. The hope of a coming revival is ina 
quickened church. My dear brethren in the 
ministry, we are nothing less than ambassa- 
dors for Christ. We are the teachers and 
guides of the church. Wego to God for them; 
let us go to them clothed with the power of 
God. The apostles for their work needed to 
be endued with power from on high, and can 
we do our highest work without this endue. 
ment? Among all the good things of the 
council program we are supremely grateful 
for those words and those influences which 
have brought us near to Christ through the 
power of the Spirit. 





The Pastoral Function, Congre- 
gational and Civic 
DR. REUEN THOMAS OF BROOKLINE, MASS, 


Dr. Thomas began by showing that histori- 
cally the antiquity of the pastorate needs 
very little, if any, vindication. Whatever ad- 
ditions may have been made in the evolution 
of ecelesiastical hierarchies to apostolic sim- 
plicity, in relation to congregational efficiency, 
the pastorate is above contention. He then 
considered the place of the pastor in the con- 
stitution of the church—that of head of the 
body with whose members it must have real 
unity—and how potential pastors, not yet per- 
manently adjoined in any ecclesiastical fixity, 
shall be able to find the bodies to which they 
constitutionally belong. He asserted that we 
may be sure that if the Spirit of God working 
in a man has preadapted him to ecclesiastical 
service that same Spirit of God will be a Spirit 
of guidance. 

Dr. Thomas showed how a man without a 
message may not reasonably expect for long 
continuance in any place of pastoral infiu- 
ence, and affirmed that a man’s usefulness to 
any church will depend on the simplicity and 
uncorruptedness of his allegiance to the 
Christ—an allegiance both intellectual and 
moral. The idea that a pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church is fettered in his teachings by 
the general consensus of opinion of a congre- 
gation expressed in a creed drawn years ago 
by a limited number of individuals, and that 
the hand of the dead is still upon him, fatal 
alike to his freedom and his influence, he re- 
pudiated. Pastoral usefulness, and that con- 
tinuance which is necessary to the highest 
order of service, are often hindered by the 
practical non-recognition of the truth that the 
relation between pastor and people is not 
simply a contract between two parties, but 
between two parties both of whom are in 
avowed subservience toathird. He referred 
with alarm to the signs of a secular spirit in 
the administration of American churches— 
noted also recently by John Watson, D.D., in 
comments on American life—by which the 
old ideals of pastoral function and pastoral 
relationship of church and people have suf- 
fered serious damage. 

The adaptability of the pastorate to present 
conditions of society is an aspect of the prob- 
lem needing careful study. Every generation, 
every country, every city has its own atmos- 
phere. The religious atmosphere of Boston 
is different from that of London. American 
Paritanism is not English Puritanism. As in 
communities in the same century there are 
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moral and spiritual differences, so generations 
differ in moral and intellectual attitudes, and 
the question of pastoral adaptability, honest 
self-regulation for noble ends, is no wise 
secondary. From a scientific and commercial 
standpoint this is rightly called a wonderful 
century. Hardly so theologically and philo- 
sophically. This generation has been dealing 
with those outside things which indicate an 
advanced material civilization, with phenom- 
ena and not substance, to an extent not paral- 
jeled in any preceding generation. It has not 
been a psychological climate in which we have 
been living, but a physiological one. 

The skepticisms of our day are subtler than 
ever before. Our sins are less heinous, more 
respectfal, but not the less despiritualizing. 
Schism is no longer recognized as existing, 
much less regarded asa sin against the Holy 
Ghost. Many of the habits, the indulgences, 
the permissions of our social life today, every- 
where assumed to be harmless, because not 
demonstrably immoral and criminal, are not 
consistent with that spirituality for which the 
church stands. Public worship and service 
have a scientific side and a physiological 
value not sufficiently recognized in our Con- 
gregational polity. The spirit in man cannot 
attain to its highest vision and power, it cannot 
develop its noblest and most beauteous quali- 
ties except in its goodly training of itself in 
those relations and ordinances which time has 
sanctified and experience justified. 

Dr. Thomas closed with a tribute to Biblical 
scholars and the service they render to pastors 
if feeding their intellectual life, which must 
be nourished systematically in order to pro- 
duce fruitfal pastorates. 





Woman’s Work 


MRS, ELKANAH ARMITAGE OF LEEDS, ENG. 


Mrs. Armitage began by saying how inevi- 
table it was that the revolution wrought in 
society during this century through the spirit 
of modern democracy should have vastly al- 
tered the position of women, not only in the 
statebutinthechurch. She set forth the great 
Paritan ideas from which the modern Anglo- 
Saxon democracy has sprung. At last women 
are seen to be human souls, directly related 
to God and responsible to him. More and 
more we are verging to a state of things in 
which 2 woman will be free to succeed in any 
gareer for which she has ability. I[t is as in- 
evitabie as the law of evolution itself, and 
depend upon it that nature contains within 
herself her own safeguards for her own evolu- 
tion. This enlargement of the education and 
of the sphere of women comes exactly at the 
time when the problems of the world and of the 
church demand all the wisdom and knowledge 
and sympathetic understanding that can be 
brought to bear on them, and it is largely be- 
cause of the immensity of these problems that 
women are being pressed into the public serv- 
ice in 2 way that would have made.our grand- 
mothers shudder. 

Mrs. Armitage would like to think that the 
influence of women on the new democracy of 
the future might resemble the influence of St. 
Fran: is of Assisi on the history of the church ; 
he and his followers made religion human; 
they lived in fellowship with suffering human- 
ity and in fellowship with nature, and they 
brought men back to nature. Surely we make 
no exaggerated claim for women in saying 
they have already shown their capacity for 
doing this. Mrs. Armitage does not regard it 
a8 more than a passing phase that so many 
women of the present day have completely 
thrown off their allegiance to‘the Christian 
creed -some risking faith to save the world on 
cardboard houses of theory, others falling 
victims to some one of the thousand ocrazes of 
this age, only to change it ina few months for 
& new one. 

May it not also be true that the special prov- 
Ince of women is to keep alive those virtues 
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which a democratic age is so likely to forget 
—such virtues as humility, for example. 





Woman’s Work in the Church 


MIS8 MARGARET J. EVANS OF CARLETON 
COLLEGE 


What work is before us in the church? 
Women constitute the majority in the mem- 
bership of the churches and they must accept 
a large responsibility for the conduct of 
affairs. The Christian church is the soul of the 
philanthropy of society and especially of mis- 
sionary enterprises. And yet the general con- 
dition of the churches in lack of spirituality 
and increasing worldliness throws the lover of 
Christ’s kingdom into perplexity and almost 
into despair. 

The church has three great functions: sac- 
ramental remembrance, edification and evan- 
gelization. Intheearly church evangelization 
was made of primary importance. Today the 
church primarily emphasizes edification. The 
morning service and midweek prayer meet- 
ing are largely directed to the nurture of 
Christian households. The incoming of the 
idea of evangelization through missionary 
Sundays simply makes a little temporary inter- 
ruption in the main course of events. 

This greatly affects woman’s work. Onlyas 
women understand that the prime function of 
the church is evangelization can their work 
be redeemed from frivolity and selfishness. 
The transference of emphasis from edification 
to evangelization is needed, then, in pulpit 
and pew. In the church year six Sundays go 
to sacramental remembrance, about the same 
number to missionary themes and the remain- 
ing Lord’s Days largely to edification. Eighty 
per cent. of our services center upon ourselves. 

A‘change of emphasis from edification to 
evangelization would bring some indirect re- 
sultsof great value. It would change the gen- 
eral type of Christian experience to something 
better. and nobler. Christian self-culture is 
best advanced through a care for other souls. 

This change of emphasis would also give us 
breadth. The holy fire of evangelistic motive 
would consume narrow and sectarian jealous- 
ies. We should rejoice in every way and in 
every voice by which the gospel is proclaimed. 
With evangelism a primary aim in the church 
fewer women would be found willing to 
confess, ‘“‘I have no interest in missions.” 
Women have the power to change the empha- 
sis in the charch, so that evangelization shall 
be primary, and through evangelization the 
church shall reach true edification. 

Let us not be ashamed to be individual, if 
need be, in our revolt from the selfishness and 
frivolity of the spirit and method of too much 
of the so-called woman’s work in the church. 
Only that is important which is eternal. 





Woman’s Work in Foreign 
Missions 

GRACE N. KIMBALL, M. D., OF VASSAR 
COLLEGE 


We have lived to see the day when women 
hold place as corporate members of our be- 
loved American Board. We shall live to see 
women on its Prudential Committee. Do you 
realize that nearly two-thirds of all the mis- 
sionaries of every Protestant denomination in 
the world are women? That out of the 539 
missionaries on the roll of the A. B. C. F. M. 
351 are women? 

The large majority are engaged in educa- 
tion. To the wives in almost every station 
belongs the honor of initiating schools ; to the 
** other women ”’ the church has come to look 
for the greater development of the work of 
education among children and girls. The 
Woman’s Board reports for 1898 show that 323 
schools are supervised by 150 American 
teachers—to my mind a very insufficient di- 
recting force. We have in our college and 


normal school graduates many eager and. 
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ready for such work as this. They do not go 
simply because the churches do not call them 
and make provision for them. 

Another group of missionary women are 
especially devoted to evangelization. All 
wives and teachers are, in a degree, evangel- 
ists, but of those specifically devot d to this 
work I mention Miss Hance of Africa, Miss 
Charlotte Ely of Bitlis, Miss Shattuck of Oorfa 
and Miss Seymour of Harpoot. Upon their 
tours of from three to six weeks in length 
they are bishops, advisors and teachers of the 
local flock, and Christ’s ambassadors to them 
without. 

A smaller number of the missionaries of 
the Woman’s Board are engaged in medical 
work. OF our seventeen doctors in active 
practice sixteen are women. When we re- 
member the limitless opportunity for medi- 
oal service and Christ’s command, “ Heal the 
sick,”’ no further argument is neded for a 
great extension of this branch of service. 
There is no country, except Turkey, where a 
woman may not go, not only without let or 
hindrance, but with a constant welcome ac- 
corded to no other worker. 

This is, or might be, one of the least expen- 
sive departments of work because most cap- 
able of self-support. Why have we not more 
women physicians in missionary service? 
The churches have not suffisiently felt ths 
great need or at all adequately provided for 
it. Why are we not free to say to choice 
Christian young women who come to pastor 
or friend with the question, What shall | do 
with my life? “Use your ability and equip- 
ment in foreign mission work?’”’ Why do we 
not dare to say to her, ‘‘Study medicine or 
equip yourself for some form of hospital, 
orphanage or college ssattlement work, and 
then apply to a mission board and go abroad, 
where you are so sorely needed?’’ Because 
the churches are not demanding her services. 
The mission board asks for workers, but 
until the churches demand them the call will 
not be answered. 





Recruiting the Church 


DR. C. H. PATTON OF 8T. LOUIS 


The young people’s work stands primarily 
for the recruiting of the church, and I wish 
to point out two ways in which our recruiting 
service may be improved If in doing so I 
am forcad to dwell upon ths shortcomings of 
our present method, I trust it will not be 
misunderstood as a hostile criticism, but as 
friendly suggestion, arising from one who 
glories as much as any in ths wonderful work 
already accomplished among our young pe>)- 
ple. 

The church his not been winning to its 
service in as large num ars as might be ex- 
p2cted the fl»war of our youth. Young peo- 
ple there are, often in abundances, of average 
ability, bat far too few wh» by their attain- 
ments and promise commani the highest re- 
spect of their fellows. 

Studying this question and the attitude of 
those outside young m3n and women, we may 
be surprised to learn that many of them are 
not living what we would call sinfal lives. 
As I have tried to mix with such in business 
places, on athletic fields and in society, anl 
have sought to draw out their innermost 
thought about the church, [ have found them 
in the main to be true at heart. In all other 
spheres exc3pt that of the church they are 
found doing their share nobly. ; 

May it not be true of late that we have 
neglected too much the heroic element in re- 
ligion, that ths church has not asked of the 
young what our country recantly did when 
handreds of thousands of youth replied, ‘*! 
can’’—service which costs something, service 
which is rich in practical resalts because rich 
in self-sacrifice. Have we not made the young 
perple’s societies too much of a social club 
and too little of an army? 

Oar Christian Endsavor leaders have done 
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well to emphasize this aspect of religion by 
placing before the societies more and more the 
great plans of God, and urging the young peo- 
ple to enter into them with all the enthusiasm 
of their natures. The good citizenship move- 
ment and the great missionary activities of 
the church have been persistently urged upon 
the young people from headquarters. If there 
has been any fault it has been with the local 
pastors and managers. 

A still deeper phase of our theme relates to 
the foundation work with the little children. 
Family life no l»nger feeds the church by a 
natural necessity. Few children upon reach- 
ing maturity remain in their native towns, 
and fewer still unite with the church as being 
brought up so todo. The seriousness of this 
situation seems to have burst upon the church 
quite suddenly some twenty yearsago. Under 
this stress we acted very much as our Govern- 
ment did last summer. We did the best we 
oou'd under the circumstances, and sought by 
improvised methods of a special nature to fill 
the gap. Ourgreat Christian Endeavor organ- 
ization arose. Young men and women rushed 
to it in great numbers and accepted an exact- 
ing pledge ofloyalty. Many wonderful things 
were accomplished with which we all are de- 
lightfally and thankfally familiar. It was 
discovered, however, that the lack of a farsee- 
ing policy of church enlistment could not be 
overcome entirely in that way. An earlier 
beginning must be made. Then came the 
Junior work, whose growth has been exceed- 
ingly significant. Here, to my mind, lies the 
real key to the situation. Uniess I very much 
mistake the trend of the Y. P. S. C. E. devel- 
opment, the Junior work will increase more 
and more until it becomes decidedly the big 
end of the movement. 

In the natural development of this Junior 
work we shall be forced to change consider- 
ably our purpose and methods. The life set 
before the children in our societies has par- 
taken far too much of adult Christianity and 
far too little of trae and natural child life. 
We have placed before mere babies in intel- 
lectual and spiritual experience the expres- 
sions and ways of grown youth, and even 
mature Christians. Real instruction adapted 
to the child mind, educational work accord. 
ing to scientific principles, has been definitely 
disoouraged in some quarters. It has seemed 
to encourage one of the most unfortunate 
tendencies of American life—the robbing of 
child life of its real power and charm, as the 
little ones are pushed into a show of in- 
dependence amounting to self-assertiveness. 

This state of affairs has come largely from 
trusting the training of the children to well- 
meaning, but uninstructed and inexperienced, 
young people. It is a curious commentary 
upon our estimate of the importance of child 
nurture that in most of our churches, aside 
from what is done in the Sanday school, it is 
left to a society of young people to select a 
leader for Junior work. Generally such a 
leader is self-constituted, and has few quali- 
fications for the work beyond zeal. Is it not 
time we adopted in our churches a scientific 
and far-reaching educational policy ? 

If I may venture to outline a policy, [ will 
say: First, each church should insist upon 
the pastor having immediate oversight in 
this work. 

The major part of the exercises when the 
children are together should be strictly edu 
cational, as much so as in the Sunday school. 
A course of study should be laid ont, running 
through say three winters, based upen ques. 
tions and answers to be committed to mem 
ory, covering the general truths about the 
Bible, a simple statement of Christian doc- 
trine, a setting forth of the elemsnts of the 
Christian life and instruction on the church 
as to its nature and its activities, especial 
attention being paid to our great missionary 
operations. This policy of child nurtare 
should be so much a part of the church 
constitution and life as to form a requisite 
for church membership among the young, 
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Work Among Young People 


REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D., OF 
NEW YORK 


Dr. Jefferson said that the nineteenth cen- 
tury will shine in history as a century of dis- 
covery, and the greatest of them all is the 
discovery of the child. Accurately speaking, 
we should say the rediscovery, for the child 
was discovered 1800 years ago by the Carpenter 
of Nazareth. He has set the child in the midst 
of artists, of poets, of psychologists and of the 
church. Indeed it may be asserted that the 
greatest work which the church has done in 
the nineteenth century has been done among 
young people, first, ani greatest of all, in the 
Sinday school, second, in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and, third, in the Y. P. 
S C. E. 

But not what we have done, but what we 
shall do, that is the quastion. My answer is, 
pay more attention to the home, for the family 
is in danger. Multitudinous forces are at 
work to disintegrate it. Steam and electric. 
ity, by teazing men to travel, tear them in 
increasing numbers from the family hearth. 
Philosophies, specious and satanic, are under- 
mining the sanctity of marriage. Commercial 
life, club life and social life have all conspired 
to take parents from their children. The 
multipl‘cation of religious organizations has 
weakened the sense of parental responsibility, 
and fathers and mothers have toooften turned 
over to others the duties which God gave to 
parents. Every organization in the church 
will do better service if supported by the 
home. 

Has not the tims come, therefore, for a new 
study of the family? Is achild born of Chris- 
tian parents inside the charch or outside? If 
the child is in the church, then it should be 
recognized publicly and continuously through- 
out all the years. The church should baptizs 
it, if not in infancy at least as early as the 
child’s mind is capable of grasping the signifi- 
canoe of the ceremony. And if baptize our 
children why have they not a right to the 
Supper of the Lord? On what ground do we 
make such wide distinction between the two 
ordinan 3es of the church? Many a boy would 
have been saved to the Christiin Church had 
he not been trained to feel himself a vagabond 
on every communion Sunday. 

But recognition is not enough. Children 
must be fed. The problem of the Christian 
church is at bottom a problem of feeding. If 
the parent priest shirks or falters all other 
priests are engaged in a well nigh hopeless 
task. If Christian men in the few leisure 
moments of the morning feed themselves on 
newspapers and take no time to feed their 
children on the Bible, let no one wonder if the 
Christian Church runs the race with a wounded 
heel. Parents must be assisted in this in- 
structional work. © for a catechism in all 
our churches throughout the world! The 
church has never made lasting conquests ex- 
cept where it has used the interlocutory 
method of instruction. With all her follies 
and crimson stains Rome goes on her conquer- 
ing way because she knows the value of a 
child. The voice of Xavier still rings through 
all her councils, ‘‘Give me the children until 
they are seven years old and any one may 
take them afterwards.”’ Parents ought to do 
this work, and so also ought the minister. I 
wonder if the time will come when we shall 
return to the good old Congregational method 
of having over every church a pastor and a 
teacher? 

Instruction, painstaking, continuous, sys- 
tematic instruction—this is the crding need of 
the Christian Church of our day. Weare liv- 
ing in a day of books, but in our day as in the 
days of Hosea God’s lamentation is, “My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 
We have had Niagaras of exhortation, let us 
now have clear cut, definite, positive instruc- 
tion. {tis not unlikely that the greatest ad- 
vance that the Christian Church is going to 
make in the twentieth century will be the 
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expansion of the Bible school. Our 
schools are completely secularized. [tig by 
coming increasingly clear that secular educa. 
tion is not enough. Without moral and piri; 
ual training humanity is lost. Never haye We 
had more education, and never have we had 
more cranks and fanatics and impostors, The 
Roman Catholic Church has given her answer 
in brick and stone from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Her answer is the parochial schoo, 
What shall our answer be? The Bible school, 
is which, with its larger conception of its 

and privilege, we are going to give a new dig. 
nity to teachers. 





The Christian Izea of the State 


J. COMPTON RICKETT OF SCARBOROUGH, ENG, 


Primitive Christianity was a society with 
rules inexorable indeed towards conscience, 
but flexible to social and political conditions, 
But when, in the pomp of her victory, she 
put on the imperial purple her development 
was arrested, her simplicity corrupted and 
she took on the taint of earthliness. Her 
childrep, who left her at the Reformation, 
recovered their loftier ideal in the wilder. 
ness, baptized by fire into that earlier faith 
which declared the kingdom of heaven was 
not of this world. 

Yet the same conflict of ideas is apparent 
at the present day. The Catholic claim, 
which places the church above the state, or 
the Anglican identification of the church with 
the state, both present the theory of a natjon 
united in one common Christian fellowship- 
a theory beautiful but unreal. The alterna. 
tive method is when the church attracts the 
state through the magnetism of. the gospel it 
preaches and the citizens it develops. 

The state, which is proceeding on parallel 
lines to the church, must be gradually de 
flected in her course, so that at a point still 
far distant the two may be merged in one. 
The difficulties which confront this theory of 
union lie in the present essential difference 
between churchcraft and statecraft. The 
church deals primarily with the individual, 
the state entirely with an evolutionizd hu- 
man society. 

When we refer back to the New Testament 
sketch of a regenerated society we do not find 
the extended sweep of a Roman empire, nor 
the likeness of such kingdoms as are jointed 
into the political framework of today. The 
Christian ideal will have none of these great 
empires which have run their stately course 
through the centuries. It is Jerusalem, the 
warm heart of the Jewish people, the focus 
of their faith—this is the typical city of 
redeemed race. It is the Puritan idea of 4 
community developed and illuminated. Such 
communities throughout an extended Chrir- 
tendom might be brought under a common 
law and a general representative council. 
Christian brotherhood would thus grow into 
municipal comradeship, and further into the 
brotherhood of Christendom. 





The Young People and Their 
Work » 


REV. C. 8. HORNE OF LONDO 


Mr. Horne depicted the rapid growth of 
young people’s societies in recent years, which 
has brought to the front the children who 
were formerly relegated to the background, 
and perhaps created a fear among the elders 
that we are in some danger from enthusiasm 
unbiased by a sense of responsibility. Io 
some cases the younger and the older ele 
ments in thé church have been unfortunately 
divided, and undoubtedly the gravest danger 
is that the life of our societies shall become 
more interesting and more important than the 
life of the church, which is often quite dull. 
Our young people’s meetings illustrate to # 
wonderful degree the freedom, the glad fel- 
lowship and the spontaneity which should 
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distinguish the Christian household. If, in 
making our young people’s societies so ad- 
wirable, we are in danger of building beauti- 
faland spacious porches admitting to an un- 
lovely edifice, the remedy is not to reform the 
porches, but to restore and beautify the edi- 
fice. We must strengthen the bond between 
the church and the societies that cluster 
around it. 

Moreover, we must keep our societies well 
in touch witb the world. At present those 
found in them are least susceptible to tempta- 
tion from the world. The young people whom 
we ought to seek are the giddy, the flighty, 
the frivolous, the thoughtless and the indiffer- 
ent. The speaker went on to describe a guild 
in one of the London suburban churches 
which is exercising a wholesome influence 
upon many girls. 

Mr. Horne praised the work of Christian 
Endeavor Societies in many parts of England, 
but declared that no one form of society can 
meet the needs of all neighborhoods. If one 
society does not succeed, break it up and start 
another. We must take count of the advance 
of education, and our young people’s societies 
should attract to themselves those in our con- 
gregations whose mental powers are most 
strong and keen. Many such have sickened 
of the perfervid utterances of mellifluous tru- 
isms and evangelical commonplaces. It is not 
a healthy thing to encourage in young people 
the glib utterances of great and sublime theo- 
logical beliefs. 

The new interest taken by young people in 
our Congregational history is gratifying, but 
give me also the young men who are wide- 
awake to the significance of every modern 
campaign against social and moral iniquities. 
Let them drink deep of the spirit of our mighty 
progenitors; then let them turn to the life of 
today to spend and be spent in behalf of right- 
eousness, trath and brotherhood. 





Municipal Government as a 
Sphere for the Christian Man 


SAMUEL B, CAPEN OF BOSTON 


Mr. Capen began by describing the condi- 
tions that exist in American cities, the steady 
drift of population from the country to the 
city, the concentrated power of wealth which 
is found almost entirely in our great cities and 
the extreme poverty which exists side by side 
with it. Coincident with this there is the 
carelessness, one might almost say the crim- 
inal indifference, of multitudes of citizens of 
our cities who. give no time or thought to any 
public interest. The “heelers” never would 
have attained to power if the moral and re- 
ligious elements in the community had not by 
their neglect abdicated it. Growing out of 
this indifference to public interests is the 
ignorance of the dwellers in our cities with 
regari to municipal matters. Ignorance is 
more dense to the square inch about munici- 
pal matters than about affairs of State or na- 
tion. Out of this condition of indifference and 
ignorance the political boss emerges, who is in 
politics for what he can personally make out 
of it and who gains his ends by fostering 
“gangs,” aiding saloons, ete. 

In facing the question of a remedy, Mr. 
Capen said his plea was to the individual 
Christian and not to the church as a whole. 
We have seen in other lands the evils of a uniun 
of church and state to be so great that we can 
never tolerateit here. But we need to be care- 
ful elso lest in our effort to keep the church 
sacred we secularize the state and everything 
pertaining thereto. 

There are three great reasons why every 
man should be interested in manicipal gevern- 
ment: first, it is the place of greatest peril; 
second, it is the place of greatest usefulness ; 
third, it is the place of greatest sacrifice. The 
greatest issue in our national life today is the 
purity of the municipal unite, and it is a viola- 
tion of the Golden Rule for any Christian man 
to neglect anything which is for the common 
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good of the city where he lives. ‘Thistintiu- 
ence he can exert at the caucus, a place of 
great power and responsibility neglected by 
vast numbers of our Christian men. For the 
Christian man the caucus should be as sacred 
ar appointmeut as the prayer meeting. The 
Christian should do his duty at the ballot box. 
It is not enough to nominate good men. Such 
nomination should be indorsed at the polls. 
The man who is so full of his pleasures or so 
interested to get to his place of business in the 
morning that he cannot turn aside a few rods 
to cast his ballot for righteous government is 
only one stage removed from the criminal. 
The sacrament of our political liberty is the 
casting of our ballot. Every Christian man is 
bound to scrutinize carefully the character of 
the men for whom he votes. A man is released 
from all obligations to his party if it selects a 
candidate of questionable character. 

Christian men must hold themselves ready, 
even at personal sacrifice, to accept. positions 
of public trust at the call of their fellow- 
citizens. Unless the state can command the 
service of the best citizens, it is useless to 
hope for any improvement in public matters. 
This unwillingness on the part of men of bigh 
character to hold public office is in some re- 
spects our most serious peril. If men who 
have had the protection of the state, and who 
owe all their success to our institutions, can- 
not be appealed to in the nation’s interest, to 
whom shall we go? We must create a public 
feeling which shall say to all that it is just as 
honorable to be an officer in our cities and 
towns as to be a warden or an elder or a dea- 
con ina church. Mazzini was right when he 
said, *‘ No appeal is quite so powerful in the 
end as the call, ‘Come and suffer.’””’ No man 
can take a prominent part in public matters 
at the present time without being likely at 
once to come under severe criticism. It is 
this personal abuse which deters many from 
allowing their names to be used for any pub- 
lic office. I know of no other motive to ap- 
peal to under these conditions except the will- 
ingness from religious and patriotic motives 
to make the sacrifice. In the early New Eng- 
land days our fathers prayed and voted in the 
same meeting house, and to them the one act 
was as religious as the other. It was this 
solemn performance of public duty by the 
early settlers in the fear of God that has made 
America what she is. Victory will come for 
righteousness in our American cities only 
when the sons of the Pilgrims and the Chris- 
tian men of every name are willing to give 
time and thought and sacrifice to the great 
work of redeeming these cities from misrule 
and extravagance, and placing again in high 
places more men of high character and noble 
purpose. 





The Duty of the Strong to the 
Weaker Churches 


REV. H. ARNOLD THOMAS OF BRISTOL, ENG. 


Mr. Thomas began by defining these two 
classes ef churches in the popular sense of the 
words “‘strong’’ and “‘ weak.” ‘The strong 
chureh is the church that has wealth, educa- 
tion, numbers, social influence, that has many 
resources, material and intellectual, and it 
may be spiritual. The weak church is the 
church that is deficient in such resources, at 
least in material and intellectual resources, 
that is not strong in numbers or in wealth, 
and finds it more or less of a struggle to carry 
on the work. He then differentiated between 
churches that are weak and ought to exist 
and those which are weak and ought not to 
exist. Some are weak because put down 
rashly and unadvisedly in places where there 
was no room forthem. Debt is not so obvious 
to those who are gathered together in the 
name of perversity, and we owe still less to 
those who have been gathered together in the 
name of envy and strife by some present 
Diotrephes. I think we should regard it as 
one of the duties we owe to weak churches to 
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take all possible steps toward preventing the 
planting of new churches which must be weak 
because there is no opportunity for them to 
grow and prosper. In other words, our duty | 
is to do all we can to prevent overlapping.” 

To the question, Why should churches 
which are wanted, perhaps badly wante’ but 
not strong enough to do all the work which is 
demanded of them, be helped, he replied: 
“ Because as a matter of Christian duty and 
in imitation of the great Example ‘ we that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak.’ Secondly, these churches must be 
helped in the interests of the districts in which 
they are planted. Thirdly, the strong chu: ch 
should help the weak for its own sake, for the 
sake of its own joy and help, for it will get as 
much from the kindness it shows, from the 
help it gives, as the poorer church gets which 
is the object of its sympathy and care. Nor 
is it a question of happiness only, but a ques- 
tion also of holiness, of health, of living, for 
the strong church keeps itself pure and grows 
in purity by letting its affections and s)mpa- 
thies flow out toward the churches whose cir- 
cumstances in this world are less favorable 
than its own. 

Again, the strong church ought to help the 
weak because of a debt it owes to the weak. 
It often happens, in England, at least, that 
the younger people from the smaller churches 
in the country stream into the towns and so 
add to the strength of the churches that are 
already strong. Where this happens it is a 
shame for the strong church to turn a deaf ear 
to the ery for help—not articulate, always, 
but pathetic enough and audible to those who 
are willing to hear—which comes from those at 
whose cost it is being enriched. Lastly, the 
strong should help the weak for the sake of 
Congregationalism, for the sake of our com- 
mon denominational life and credit. The 
honor of a denomination depends more on the 
average prosperity of the charches than upon 
the reputation of a few exceptional churches 
here and there. 

As to how the weak churches ought to be 
helped, it is not such a simple question as it 
may seem. It is much more than a matter of 
giving money, and when advice and sj mpa- 
thy and personal service are offered it must 
be done with care and judgment. One has 
to avoid anything like patronage, anything 
that could justly offend. Of course, mach 
can be done with advantage through the 
agency of those societies which have been 
established for the assistance of churches 
that cannot support themselves. On the 
whole, I do not think we can claim to have 
done our duty in England by these excellent 
institutions. In addition to its support of 
these societies, the strong church may often 
have the opportunity of allying itself to a 
neighboring church in such a manner and in 
such a spirit as to render it very real and ac- 
ceptable service. 

Next, the smaller churches, especially 
those that are far away from the great cen- 
ters of life, may be wonderfully helped if 
men of position nu the world, as well as of 
character and spiritual power, will make it 
their business occasionally to visit these 
churches, to preside at their annua! meetings, 
and perhaps sometimes give them a Sunday 
andasermon. ‘Then it is a great advantage 
ifa man of wisdom and character and some 
leisure can be found in every district who 
ean devote himself entirely to the service of 
the churches thut need help the most. We 
want bishops who are yet not exactly bishops. 
We want men whose authority is not official, 
but whose care for the charches and for their 
brethren is such that they will acquire an 
authority which no man will resent, but the 
truth is that what we need most is a noble 
and great Christian sentiment and clearer 
recognition of the fact that, if we have re- 
sources and gifts, it is that we may minister 
the same as good stewards of the manifold 
graces of God. We want to be cured of our 
abominable charch selfishness, 
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Municipal Government as a 
Sphere for a Christian Man 
WILLIAM CROSFIELD OF LIVERPOOL 


Mr. Crosfield began by citing the inscription 
over the door of the building in which Savon- 
arola’s councilors sat to govern the city of 
Florence: Jesus Christ is the King of Florence. 
He followed this with a statement of the bet- 
tered conditions of English public life, espe- 
cially municipal, since Nonconformists became 
eligible to office in 1835. He then proceeded 
to show how the various appointed and elected 
officials in an English municipality, if Chris- 
tian, might work for the sa:vation of the child, 
the aged, the illiterate, the intemperate; con- 
serve just weights and practices among trades- 
men; and establish good health for all by 
proper sanitary vigilance. He closed by in- 
dorsing Lord Rosebery’s recent statement that 
aman who is a city councilor can effect more 
tangible good than a member of Parliament. 





The Obligations and Opportuni- 
ties of Congregationalism in 
America 


BY WILLISTON WALKER, D. D., PROFESSOR 

IN HARTFORD SEMINARY 
{: One obligation, he said, resting on American 
Congregationalism is that of the first born. 
Taking our history as a whole it must be said 
we have béen too willing to sow the seed and 
let others reap the harvest. Our churches 
need to emphasize the value of their heritage. 
An exposition of Congregational principles is 
the rarest of discourses in our pulpits. Our 
church members are too often Congregational- 
ists by instinct and heritage, rather than by 
knowledge, and though our stirring history is 
more widely known than ever before a just 
appreciation of the Congregational heritage is 
not always ours. 

We need to concentrate our now widely 
scattered gains more exclusively on our own 
agencies of outreaching evangelization and 
. mutual helpfulness. We need to simplify the 
management and reduce the number of our 
societies, if by consolidation we may increase 
their effectiveness. We should bring our 
theological seminaries into more direct re- 
lations with the churches that they serve, 
and, most pressing of all, we ought to cultivate 
in a greater measure than at present a sense 
of unity between the churches of our order in 
our cities and larger towns. A second obli- 
gation is to maintain an educated Christianity 
in the pulpit and in the pew. Any argument 
here in favor of this would be impertinent. 
The Congregational conception of the church 
is a covenanted association of brethren, which, 
with equal vote and «qual responsibilities, 
implies for its most successful administration 
a high degree of intelligence in its whole body 
—the member in the pew as well as the minister 
in the pulpit. Two dangers of a decline from 
the standards set in the past assail our churches 
which are as real as they are subtle and deserve 
our watchful consideration. In an age when 
the other learned professions are demanding 
more ¢xtensive preparation by the candidates 
for admission to their ranks the ery is con- 
stantly heard for shortcuts to the ministry. 
In common with American churches generally 
the tendency in years past has been strongly 
against catechetical instruction, and the aban- 
donment of this once time-honored method of 
instructing religious truth has probably been 
as complete in our churches as anywhere, with 
a polity that demands in theory that candi- 
dates for church membership shall be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them and 
possess an intelligent comprehension of the 
main principles of Christianity. We admit 


boys and girls to our churches who are, we 
may confidently trust, subjects of the regener- 
ating work of the Holy Spirit, but whose 
knowledge of Christian truth is of the most 
rudimentary character. 


The duty of ground- 
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ing our young people more thoroughly in an 
intelligent comprehension of religious truth is 
one to which cur churches must seriously 
address themselves. 

A third characteristic of Congregationalism 
in America is one that partakes more of the 
nature of a privilege than either that have 
thus far been noted. We have abundant right 
to emphasize and rejoice in the mediating ad- 
vantages which our churches possess. In no 
way committed to radicalism, as are some of 
the denominations about us, and in no way 
bound to ancient systems of Christian thought 
save by continuity of historical faith and re- 
gard for the truth that they contain, our 
churches hold a position of remarkable free- 
dom. The result is that there is no religious 
denomination in America today wherein 
greater religious toleration in doctrine is en- 
joyed within evangelical lines. Freedom in 
this respect, like freedom always, has its 
perils. It is possible that lines are too loosely 
drawn by cur churches and councils, but this 
is not the toleration of indifference; its basis 
is Christian charity, and the conversion with 
the true weapons of religious controversy, 
which are the weapons of the mind and spirit 
rather than ecclesiastical courses or the man- 
dates of superior authority. 

A similar advantage possessed by Congrega- 
tionalism in the United States is to be found 
in the freedom of our forms of worship. Our 
churches are by their history and traditions 
strongly of the non-liturgical character, but 
each church has entire freedom in the matter 
and can adapt its worship to its needs. 

Professor Walker closed by stating in the 
most catholic and broad way the conviction 
that while we need to hold fast the thought of 
Congregationalism as the best variety, we must 
recognize the experience of many other polities 
in the United States and admit that Congrega- 
tionalism may not be adapted for all Chris- 
tians in this land, and this without in any 
way failing to recognize or assert that the 
Congregational polity is a leavening influence 
of prime value in all our American religious 
life. American Episcopacy is something very 
different from its English prototype; its lay- 
men have felt the pressure of Congregational 
freedom. American Lutheranism, leaving be- 
hind state support and state control, has 
drawn much from principles made prevalent 
here by Congregationalism in adapting its 
government to its new environment. Ameri- 
can Methodism, at least in the eastern portion 
of the United States, is being modified in the 
Congregational direction, and even Roman 
Catholicism is showing a struggle between the 
spirit of European conservatism and that 
American spirit of freedom, to the develop- 
ment of which in American Christianity as a 
whole Congregationalism has largely con- 
tributed. 





Congregationalism in England 
DR. ROBERT BRUCE OF HUDDERSFIELD, 
ENG. 


After an exhaustive and spirited survey of 
the Free Church movement in England, Dr. 
Bruce urged a present day service for the 
fatherland in discharge of a debt of gratitude. 
He continued: Some may estimate this as 
exceedingly small, considering her cruel and 
hostile treatment meted out to cur forefathers 
and founders for well-nigh two centuries in 
scorn and scourge, in penalties and even in 
death ; but this was not the fault so much of 
Mother England herself or her people, but of 
her state chaplains and officials, who insisted 
on dressing and feeding all her children ac- 
cording to a fixed regulation pattern with one 
Episcopal spoon, and would not believe that 
Congregationalism was a legitimate Chris- 
tian child at all, but only a kind of bastard, 
which, Topsy-like, had “growed” up some- 
how and deserved nothing better than to be 
kicked out of doors or to be confined to back 
streets or remote and obscure hamlets. 

Yet England was its mother—if not the 
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home of its nativity, the home of its rengis 
sance or second birth. For, strictly speak 
Congregationalism is not a product of Eng. 
land, or the creation of any of her monarghy 
—whether Henry, Elizabeth, or even Crom. 
well. Congregationalism was born of Goq 
belongs to Jerusalem and the first age of 
Christianity. It is all but universally ag. 
mitted to have been the earliest simple form 
of church polity in the days of the apostles 
I think it a great pity that, in that otherwigs 
admirable manual of our principles, the late 
Dr. Dale has given away to our opponents 
this precious fact as only a favorable “pre. 
sumption,” with an excess of generous con. 
cession to the principle of evolution or de. 
velopment and to those churches which have 
carried this principle too far, admitting that 
the best possible organization for the first 
century might be the worst possible for the 
third, whereas we believe Congregational. 
ism is adapted to all ages and to all nations, 
Congregationalism, though always loyal 
and patriotic to dear old fatherland, is not 
local or limited in its sympathies or opera. 
tions. ‘‘ The whole world for Christ,” is our 
motto. 





Australian Congregationalism 


REV. JACOB J. HALLEY, D. D., OF MEL- 
BOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


It is mine to represent the youngest, but by 
no means the least fair, of Britain’s daughters 
—the island continent of Australia. In its 
political history at first a penal settlement, 
then crown colonies, than self-governing colo- 
nies under free constitutions, bat now to be 
presented to the world as a federated natior, 
to be known as the commonwealth of Aus. 
tralia. 

Congregationalism in Australia, unfortu- 
nately, looks back to no Mayflower, no Plym- 
outh Rock, no Pilgrim Fathers. We were in 
the beginning adumping ground for England’s 
rubbish. Our first patriots were those “ who 
left their country for their country’s good.” 
The first normal settlements came with the 
sheep-raising industry managed by the 
younger sons of English squires and carried 
on by Scotch and Irish immigrants. In 185! 
the discovery of gold brought an immigration 
from all quarters of the globe, but in this pop- 
ulation a small proportion of those middle- 
class people who make up the rank and file of 
English Congregationalism. This fact ac- 
counts for our lack of numerical strength in 
Australia. 

After giving a review of the first churches 
and missionaries in the several colonies, Dr. 
Halley went on to say: 

In estimating our position mere figures de- 
lude. We have done much to advance true 
democracy and to maintain the principle of 
the entire separation of church and state. 
Other churches have eagerly sought govern- 
ment grants, but of Congregationalism it can 
be said, so far as money grants are concerned, 
not a single penny has defiled our hands. 

In the educational battle and in the solution 
of present day social problems we are doing 
our part. By way of example, Professor Gos- 
man of this council is chairman of the anti- 
sweating league of Victoria. 

Our constituency is largely the upper mid- 
dle class. It may be asked why a country, 
democratic in politics, does not more warmly 
support democracy in religion. 

But Congregationalism is democratic only 
in the relation of the members one to another. 
In its government it is theocratic, and this 
our strength—because we fall so far short of 
our high ideal—is, our weakness. 

Shall we as a denomination give up our 
separate.existence by union with some larger 
body of Christians? No; our special work 
for the Master is not yet over. Our great op- 
portunity is still to insist on the great truth, 
that where Christ is, there and there only is 
the church. 

And we have still to stand for libert 
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Those who have tasted of the sweets of 
state aid are, like the habitual drunkard, 
not easily won from a depraved taste, and 
only by continual watchfulness can we main- 
tain the ground in separation of church and 
state which we have helped to win. 

Our opportunity is to present those truths 
which, in the passing of creeds and formulas, 
must abide. We try to be in the forefront of 
that good fight for the rights of man which is 
a fruit of the gospel. Our faith applied in 
civic life lifts up social reforms from the low 
plane of political expediency to the higher 
and nobler platform of the kingdom of God. 





Scottish Congregationalism 


REV. JAMES STARK, D. D., OF ABERDEEN, 
SCOTLAND 


It John Knox had adopted tke same views 
of church government which John Owen ata 
later date favored, Congregationalism would 
have been a still weightier force in American 
society. The Scottish race has carried its 
Presbyterianism as much as its accent and 
circumspection with it. If the churches I 
have the honor to represent have done com- 
paratively little to augment the strength of 
American Congregationalism, please credit 
the nation to which we belong with a very 
considerable host which has contributed to 
and accounts for the strength of American 
Presbyterianism. 

Scottish Congregationalism is not the ex- 
tension of an ecclesiastical order which had 
its origin in England. The desperate con- 
flicts which Scotland had to wage for centu- 
ries with Eogland had so intensified the de- 
sire of the people to maintain nationality, ex- 
pressed in the whole environment of life, 
that no polity or church which had a foreign 
aspect had a chance of gaining a foothold in 
Scotland 100 years ago. What hindered the 
progress of Episcopacy was that it was estab- 
lished in England. Methodism also was too 
English in its origin to make easy progress 
among the Scotch. 

Scottish independency is the outcome of a 
revival of religion associated notably with 
the names of Robert and James Haldane. 
They were two members of an old Perth- 
shire family, who, in the prime of life, were 
brought under the power of New Testament 
truth and gave themselves and their substance 
to the great object of bringing their fellow- 
countrymen into the same experience. They 
were no more ecclesiastics than John Wesley 
and his brother Charles when they began their 
gospe! work in England. They did not wish 
to change church relationships, but there was 
no room for them or for their work in the Es- 
tablished Church, as it then was, and Congre- 
gationalism, with its freedom and simplicity, 
commended itself to them and to those asso. 
ciated with them as consorting with their 
practical aims and in agreement with Scrip- 
ture and primitive example. 

We have in the past emphasized experi- 
mental and spiritual Christianity as against 
dogmatic and ecclesiastical. We have had a 
part in helping to make the theology of the 
country vital, liberaland practical. Dr. Ralph 
Wardlaw of Glasgow, Dr. Lindsay Alexander 
of Edinburgh and Dr. James Morison of Kil- 
marnock did much in bringing Scottish theol- 
ogy back from the schools to the Bible and in 
producing a simplér and more evangelistic 
form of preaching. 

But the best gift of our 200 churches to 
Seotland is in the men of marked individu- 
ality reared within them, such as Sir George 
Harsey, the artist, and Adam Black and Dan- 
iel Macmillan, publishers. More remarkable 
is the contingent of men sent to the foreign 
mission field: Milne and Legge of China, 
Moffatt, Livingstone and MacKenzie of Af- 
rica, and Gilmour of Mongolia. Dr. Fairbairn 
of Oxford was trained and exercised his min- 
istry in Seotch churches. 

Scottish independency has written its name 
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upon the religious life of the people, not in 
large but in indelible characters, and is not a 
spent force. In the great coming temperance 
crusade we will give a good account of our- 
selves, having on such social questions an 
influence far beyond what our numbers would 
seem to justify. : 





Congregational Opportunity 
in Canada 


REV. J. H. GEORGE, D. D., OF MONTREAL 


The interests represented by this body are 
traly overwhelming. The duties resting 
upon Congregationalists in Great Britain 
are enormous. The obligations assumed by 
the churches of the United States are stu- 
pendous. In the presence of these vast in- 
terests I do not wonder that you grow restive 
in hearing reports from a land which rests 
many months under a mantle of snow and 
contains much unoccupied territory. But 
we are to go into the wilderness for lost 
sheep, and the missionary impulse carries 
us to the farthest North and the remotest 
South. 

Canadian Congregationalism’s duties are 
determined by special conditions: First, with 
other Christians in the Dominion, we must 
care religiously for an incoming tide of im- 
migration from all quarters of the world. 
This heterogeneous mass must be unified 
and Christianized. The Christian churches 
must meet the incoming tide of Christians 
with church homes in which to worship, the 
incoming heathen with the teaching of the 
true religion and the incoming sinner with the 
evangel of a gospel of redemption. 

In the second place, Canadian Congrega- 
tionalists should unite with other Christians 
in helping to cultivate uational neighborli- 
ness. In Canada—I will not say in the 
States—party exigency frequently creates a 
hostile press. With such length of boundary 
line between Canada and the United States 
it is an easy matter to get into difficulty. It 
is the duty of our churches to create a spirit 
of confidence in the honor and integrity of 
our neighbors which no provocation can 
disturb. 

For their separate capacity Congregational 
churches have a very special mission along 
three lines: First, on them largely reste the 
responsibility of demonstrating the true 
orthodoxy of a Christian church in the 
light of modern research and Biblical criti- 
cism. In the second place, we are under obli- 
gation to adapt our educational work to the 
system provided by the state. We do not, as 
churches, intend to provide secular educa- 
tion at all, if for no other reason because we 
have not sufficient financial strength. In the 
third place, we are under obligation to show 
that men and women may be united in Chris- 
tian service without any external bonds at 
all. They must learn that the bond of union 
is strong as the love of Christ in human 
hearts—strong enough for men to build on it 
plans for united Christian work in philan- 
thropy, evangelization and religious educa- 
tion. 





Independence and Fellowship 
DR. JOHN BROWN OF BEDFORD, ENG. 


Dr. Brown began by showing that the ques- 
tion to be discussed was, How best to reach 
the ideal point where we get the most effective 
combined action of many churches with the 
freest play of personal character and individ- 
uality in each. The first Christian churches 
seem to have been able to do this in the most 
natural way. They had no theories on the 
subject and they needed none. The new life 
from heaven made channels for itself. As 
Professor Ramsay has said, it would hardly 
be possible to exaggerate the share which fre- 
quent intercourse between separate congrega- 
tions had in molding the development of the 
church. Most of the New Testament docu- 
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ments are the products of this intercourse. 
In post-apostolic times, also, the community 
feeling still prevailed among the churches. 
Long after the New Testament times the 
members of one church received the members 
of other churches to hospitality and in other 
ways revealed practical fellowship. In the 
course of the second century there sprang up 
also representative assemblies, more or less 
informal, not unlike those local conferences 
or associations which have come into being 
among American Congregationalists in the 
local groups of churches and in the several 
State bodies. The results of the deliberations 
of such conferences were expressed, some- 
times in aresolution and sometimes in a letter 
addressed to the other churches, but in any 
case without interfering with the independ- 
ence of the churches. 

Thus in the early days of church life the 
problem of independence and fellowship was 
solved by Christian feeling and common sense. 
But in the wake of the union of the church 
with the State came the change which over- 
threw the balance so wisely adjusted between 
combination and _ individualism. Then, 
further, as the centuries went on their way, 
the all-devouring system of papal Rome ab- 
sorbed not only the rights of the individual 
and national churches, but also the rights of 
nationalities themselves. In this way it came 
to pass that after the Reformation the problem 
of independence and fellowship had to be 
faced once more; the true modus vivendi be- 
tween the separate church and the community 
of churches had to be rediscovered. 

Turning to practical aspects of the ques- 
tion, Dr. Brown dwelt upon the duty of the 
individual church in all its actions to think 
of and cherish the reputation of the sister 
churches, and he proceeded to point out a 
weak place in the harness of the English Con- 
gregational churches which he thought might 
be strengthened by some adaptation of the 
system of church councils obtaining among 
American Congregationalists. Speaking gen- 
erally, he maintained that the ministry of the 
English Congregational churches stands as 
high for character and ability as that of any 
of the denominations. But, as at present 
conducted, it is possible for unworthy men to 
obtain good and regular standing in that 
ministry without the churches and ministers 
of the vicinage having had anything to do 
with his admission. It surely does not pass 
the wit of man to devise some means, or to 
adapt some already existing means, for deal- 
ing with an evil which is admitted to be such, 
and which really bars the way to the creation 
of an effective sustentation fund among us. 





Independence and Fellowship 
REV. ALBERT J. LYMAN, D. D., OF BROOKLYN 


Dr. Lyman began by paying tribute to the 
character of the late Dr. C. M. Lamson, and 
then proceeded to point out the existence in 
the denomination of two distinct wings, those 
who put independence first and fellowship 
second, and those who put fellowship first and 
independence second. It is further evident, 
he said, that each of these wings of modern 
Congregationalism possesses an indisputable 
and indispensable truth, and the living ques- 
tion of our body in the new century is whether 
these two classes can pull together without 
essentially surrendering on either side. Dr. 
Lyman believes that it can and will be done, 
not by conference or debate between the two, 
or in the readjustment of these dual forces, 
but in the realization of a third factor or class 
of factors, which must be spiritual. 

It will be found in a larger and more vivid 
sense of our specific relation to our environ- 
ment. First, in our relation to other Chris 
tian communities; second, in our relation to 
society at large and the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom therein. What we need is 
much more than mere amiable and kindly 
sentiment towards other denominations. 
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What we need is intelligent honor for them 
as for ourselves, under the rational and driv- 
ing passion of the conviction that all great 
denominations are mutually necessary parts 
of one immense Christian force, masterful 
because varied, and by its variety adapted the 
better to work and to save. This is scientific 
Congregationalism—the conviction that each 
great denomination historically developed is 
a product of divine Providence, moving along 
the lines of social evolution. We must stand 
for the dual principle of individual denomi- 
national right plus interdenominational co- 
operation. Somebody must do this, and start 
to do it, and we are the somebody, because we 
have the logic that lies behind it. 

Free, democratic, ‘‘out in the open’”’ as we 
are (rather too much out in the open, some 
people think), yet loyal to the one Christian 
banner, we Congregationalists have a double 
duty. Weare in some sense sentinels, scouts 
and rangers for the entire body of the forces. 
In the great battle against intellectual false- 
ness and moral wrong we hover here and 
there along the entire front of the fight. We 
are to be ever on the firing line. Weglory in 
our separate insignia, but we are set forever 
to bear with us thrcugh al! the field the in- 
stant and thrilling message that the army is 
one. 

In conclusion Dr. Lyman said: Congrega- 
tionalism is the poorest of all polities for a 
time of religious lethargy. The glory of our 
erder is what its combination of diverse fac- 
tors enables it to achieve under the stimulus 
of aroused religious purpose. The economic 
weakness of our order is that this very inter- 
play of factors becomes inoperative the mo- 
ment that spiritual purpose is withdrawn. 
For Congregationalism is a spiritual polity in 
this sense, that it requires spirit to make it 
work successfully. It is spiritual if wedefine 
spiritual as the union of free intelligence with 
religious passion. It is spiritual because its 
wheels do not move save as there is a living 
Spirit within the wheels. 

In the power and glory of these ideas we 
shall not be afraid to be a denomination. We 
must be, and we must push forward our de- 
nominational life. We shall get together 
more than we are doing row, and yet each 
church will hold its own more than we have 
done as yet. We shall respond to the social 
drift; we shall incorporate the social ideals; 
we shall obey the social law in these tremen- 
dous and prophetic decades of social evolution 
and progress. And yet the old white, free 
flame will not cease to burn in individual 
churches and pulpits. Ina word, is not this 
what we need? More and higher comrade- 
ship in our Congregationalism, yet keeping 
it Congregationalism—comradeship all along 
the line, upward, inward, outward. Upward 
and adoring toward our divine Leader and 
Saviour, inward among ourselves, and out- 
ward toward our brethren of every commun- 
ion, and even of no communion, in Christ’s 
name! 


The Adaptation of Methods to 
Changed Conditions in 
Missionary Work 


REV. RALPH WARDLAW THOMPSON, D. D., 
OF LONDON 

The conditions of missionary work have 
changed greatly during the past century. 
Where there was a solitary missionary of the 
society in the Red River valley in 1837—s0 
remote from civilization that he received his 
mail only once a year—now is the center of a 
great, thriving, ever-expanding, civilized com- 
mupity. This change, remarkable as it is, but 
feebly illustrates the immense difference 
between the conditions of missionary work 
today and those which faced our great fa- 
thers. Perhaps the primary factor in creating 
changed conditions is that remarkable open- 
ing of the whole world which has taken place 
in our generation. We are rapidly changing 
the political geography of the world. All 
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known lands are being parceled out between 
the great powers. 

The entrance of ships of every land in har- 
bors of missionary fields creates a great prob- 
lem. The influence of commercial contact is 
often of a mixed and generally pernicious 
character. Educational influences, necessa- 
rily entirely secular in character, have en- 
tered our fields, notably in India, and this 
education tends to-destroy the old faiths, and 
those childish scientific conceptions which go 
with them, without supplying their loss by 
theistic conceptions of the Creator or his cre- 
ation. In’ this general disintegrating proc- 
ess most of that destroyed is bad, but in all 
religicus systems were some grains of truth. 
The taking away of old faiths, without the 
supplying of something better, makes the 
last state worse than the first. Again, we 
know, as the fathers did not, the sacred 
books and literature of the nations whom 
we are attempting to Christianize. We see 
into those conceptions and motives which lie 
behind and uphold the rites and forms of 
their religions, and the work of separating a 
nation from its ideals and traditions seems a 
stupendous and almost impossible under- 
taking. A study of Africa shows that that 
great interior marked in old geography as 
‘*probably desert ’’ is a land teeming with a 
population of 200,000,000 people enslaved in 
materialism and animalism. To give light to 
the dark continent seems a task well-nigh 
hopeless. 

But [am no pessimist in missionary under- 
taking. I believe that the gospel is for all. 
It is the power of God, and he in his provi- 
dence has committed it in stewardship to the 
greatest and strongest nations of the world. 
Those who count no commercial schemes im- 
possible can, in the same spirit and with 
God's help, conquer the world for Christ. 

We have reason to thank God and take 
courage because the Bible ts now prepared for 
nearly all the peoples of the world. 

Not only this, but in many lands there are 
the first fruits of a Christian church In this 
council are representatives of many lands 
who fifty years ago were in heathenism. 

The needs of the crisis are, first, the best 
and most capable workers. It costs as much 
to maintain an untrained worker as one fully 
prepared, and we cannot afford to send into 
the foreign field any who lack either in native 
capacity or in expert training. In the second 
place, I would emphasize more ‘systematic 
work in providing educational facilities for 
all Christian communities. This means the 
creation of a Christian literature quite as 
much as the providing of schools. Books 
these people need and will have. If we do 
not provide them, the incoming literature may 
be anything but helpful to the development 
of Christian character. In the third place the 
church must provide more adequately for the 
prosecution of the work. It should be made 
possible for our missionary societies to have 
more of the enterprise and munificence of the 
great commercial combinations which pos- 
sess themselves of natural resources of gold 
fields and diamond mines. 





The Living Christ 
REV. ALFRED CAVE, D. D., HACKNEY CCL- 
LEGE, LONDON 

We have been told on high authority that 
this nineteenth century has rediscovered the 
Christ. I have never been able to understand 
the opinion. I did not know Jesus had been 
lost. I had hoped Jesus was in all the many 
religious and intellectual and social move- 
ments of our day. The evidence of this re- 
covery of Christ is, we have been told, the 
numerous Lives of Jesus which have been the 
successes Of our book markets. Bat our 
fathers found their biographies of Jesus in 
the four gospels. Nor am I sure that it is bet- 
ter to read Farrar’s circumstantial Life of 
Christ than the circumstantial gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark. Neither am I convinced that 
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Renan’s romantic Vie de Jesus better disgoy. 
ers Christ than the gospel according to gt. 
John. 

There are three aspects of Christ, the con. 
fusion of which has done a good deal of mis. 
chief. There is the Christ of history ang 
there is the Christ of dogma, and there is the 
Christ of experience. 

By the Christ of history I mean the Chrigt 
of the historian. And history is of two kinds, 
There is artistic history and there is scientific, 
The artistic type is rather literary than criti- 
cal. Its aim is to tell a good story. Indeed 
there is no great step from the literary history 
to the historical novel. Then there is the 
scientific variety of history—a true picture, 
whether artists or not—in its ideal. Itis labo. 
rious in research. By the Christ of history, 
then, I mean the life of Jesus as told by the 
historian, whether his aim be literary or scien. 
tific. By the Christ of dogma I mean what 
Christ is to the Christian thinker. Thereisg 
belief in Jesus which is the dictate of the 
Christian intellect. It is the intellectual be. 
lief which constitutes the Christ of dogma. 

Then there is the Christ of experience. The 
Christ of experience belongs to man as man, 
not to man as historian or to man as theolo- 
gian. At the conscious advent of the living 
Christ into our hearts we know the Christ of 
experience. 

Of the three Christs, the only indispensable 
Christ is the Christ of experience. It is hig 
presence alone which can make tolerable the 
Christ of history or the Christ of dogma. He 
misrepresents the Christ of history who does 
not know the Christ of experienca. A scien- 
tific picture of Christ which emanates froma 
man who does not know the Christ of experi- 
ence is unscientific. The Christ of dogma is 
only useful to him who knows the Obrist of 
experience. Experience and no doctrine is 
better than doctrine and no experience. 

How are we to know the living Christ? 
The problem is serious and vital. It isa 
problem upon which every true preacher 
must come toa decision. It is the preacher's 
privilege to prepare the way of the Lord. It 
is the prerogative of the living Christ to dis- 
close himself. When the way has been pre- 
pared, the Lord suddenly comes to his temple. 
Preaching at its best and truest is a sacra- 
ment. To faithful human toil of many kinds 
there is added by the grace of the living 
Christ a divine presence. And when the liv- 
ing Christ comes to a man, he comes to stay. 
From the moment we have determined to fol- 
low the living Christ we have a new and ap 
ever enlarging experience. Our one ideal is 
now to think with the living Christ and to 
feel with the living Christ and to act with him. 

We have in our growing fellowship with the 
living Christ a touchstone of what to believe 
and what not to believe. We know there isa 
soul in the universe, and materialism dies out. 
Ours can never henceforth be the uncertainty 
of the agnostic as to a spirtual realm. 

So, too, in the living Christ is given the 
settlement of the vontroversy between the 
Romanist and the Protestant. The system of 
human mediation falls away on the advent to 
our souls of the living Christ. Who wants 
stars, or even moon, when the sun is up? 
And who wants priests and masses and me- 
chanical sacraments and all the parapherna- 
lia of Judaism when the diving Christ has 
come to the heart? 

Rejoicing, too, in the friendship of the liv- 
ing Christ, we have a guide to all conduct. 
We wish to do as our Heavenly Father wishes. 
**In his steps” we would walk. It is our 
duty to stand for the mind of Christ every- 
where—in the store and in the parish meeting, 
in the political gathering, in the State and in 
the parliament, as well as the church or the 
ecclesiastical assembly. As we enter the new 
century let us stand, we Congregationalists, 
all round the world, shoulder to shoulder, 
heart to heart, soul to soul, for the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, our one watch- 
word ever ‘‘ The Living Christ.’ 
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Opinions on the Council 


An English Layman’s Impressions 

A pleasant remembrance of unbounded 
kindness and hospitality. Never before 
pave I experienced such continuous, un- 
stinted, and withal such thoughtful and 
successful attempts to insure comfort as 
wellas profit. To return adequate thanks 
seems impossible. Perhaps the reward 
was found in the service itself. 

A feeling of amazement at the sustained 
interest in the proceedings of the coun- 
cil, not only on the part of the delegates, 
put of the genefal public. A hall capa- 
ble of holding some 3,000 persons crowded 
—overcrowded —morning, afternoon and 
evening, not to hear popular addresses 
only, but sermons, papers and speeches 
on difficult topics, doctrinal and other- 
wise, at once gives rise in an English- 
man’s mind to the question, Would it 
have been so in our country? But the 
fact itself gives cause for thankfulness 
and devout hope. People so minded must 
be serious, earnest and religious. And if 
so their future, under God’s guiding 
hand, will be prosperous indeed. 

A recognition of the substantial unity 
between all members of the council. Lo- 
cal and national peculiarities and difficul- 
ties were, of course, to be found, bat 
under these was common agreement in 
fundamental principles, in earnest desire 
to seek the right and do it, in the deter- 
mination to perpetuate the freedom of 
Congregationalism, the ‘freedom to serve 
Christ.” 

Deep thankfulness that the chief 
thought in every speaker’s mind and un- 
derlying all he said was, to use the title of 
one of the papers, The Living Christ. 
And that such thought was not confined 
to the speakers, but evidently pervaded 
hearers also. The spiritual atmosphere 
seemed to be of Christ. 

A realization that the bonds which 
unite Congregationalists of every nation 
have been, for all time, greatly strength- 
ened, whilst indirectly, if not directly, 
the union of the whole English-speaking 
race will be made more certain and more 
substantial. 

A strong feeling of hopefulness and be- 
lief that Congregationalism represents a 
world-wide influence, which, under God, 
will do much to strengthen everything 
that is good, Christian and free. It was 
well that the council should have been 
held, and our L rd was evidently there. 

ALFRED J. SHEPHEARD. 


Dr. Bradford’s Summary 


The council impressed me as being the 
most remarkable religious assembly I 
have known on this continent except, 
possibly, the Evangelical Alliance in New 
York 1n 1873, The papers were very able, 
some of the oratory worthy of any plat- 
form and, best of all, the spirit was deeply 
devotional. The splendid addresses of 
our English brethren, like Dr. Forsyth, 
J. D. Jones and Silvester Horne, showed 
that the English can be thrillingly elo- 
quent. 

I would mention the following among 
the benefits of the council: The better 
acquaintance of the Anglo-Saxon people 
especially. The emphasis placed on the 
Value of federation as an essential step 


toward the unitg of Christendom. The 

absolute freedom of expression showing 

that we are bound by no tradition but 

are loyal to truth. And the supreme de- 

votion to Jesus Christ as Master and 

Lord. Amory H. BRADFORD. 
Montclair, N. J. 


Dr. Moxom’s Views 


The council has been magnificently 
successful, surpassing the most sanguine 
expectations of the men who have toiled 
in preparing the program and in mak- 
ing all the multitudinous arrar gements. 
There is reason for honest and hearty 
congratulation. The number of dele- 
gates from England and her colonies as 
well as from our own country and the 
immense popular atterdance on the meet- 
ings from beginning to end have wit- 
nessed to a great and sustained interest. 
That interest was doubtless stimulated, 
as it has been justified, by the character 
of the program, which was a distinct 
and distinguished achievement. It cov- 
ered with excellent judgment the wide 
field of theology, ethics, missions, educa- 
tion and practical religion. On these 
various themes the utterance has been 
characterized by frankness, elevation, 
catholicity and weight. Every session 
has been marked by a thoughtfulness 
that commanded and deserved profound 
attention. The episode which called 
forth the masterly address by Prof. 
George Moore will doubtless prove to be 
ove of the most fruitful moments of the 
council. 

Two points lie open to criticism: the 
transgression of the time limit by ap- 
pointed speakers, and the deficiency of 
debate. It may be said that the latier 
was an inevitavle result of the former; 
but that is not the whole truth. Profit- 
able debate can seldom be conducted in 
a great popular assembly. In the next 
International Cou:cil it might be well 
to confine the morning sessions to dele- 
gates, and in these to provide opportunity 
for free discussion of vital questions in 
theology and of practical problems in 
Christian work. 

The effect of this extraordinary series 
of meetings must be to stimulate thought 
and to deepen interest in religious life and 
enterprise among all who were actually 
or representatively present. Through- 
out the sessions of the council there has 
been an atmosphere of most delightful 
fellowship. Englishmen, Australians, 
Canadians and Americans have mingled 
with no consciousness of alien life; and 
in this fellowship the representatives 
of Hawaii, Japan, and Micronesia have 
fully shared. In this respect the council 
has been strikingly pruphetic of “the par- 
liament of man, the federation of the 


world.” Puiuire 8. Moxom. 
Impressions of a Canadian 


The vast assemblages of people tire- 
lessly waiting on the utterances of gifted 
speakers from many lands, the measure- 
less hospitality of our friends in Boston 
and its vicinity, the universal courtesy 
manifested in the home, the office and on 
the street, the fullness, variety and per- 
fection of every detail of arrangement 


anticipating every conceivable want—all 
this is as far beyond our ability to de- 
scribe as it was beyond our power even 
to imagine. It fills us with a new sense 
of the goodness of God as manifested in 
the goodness of men, and not the least 
potent impression produced in the heart 
of every delegate was, 1 doubt not, that 
of love to God and joy in the fellowship 
of his people. 

In the deliberations of the council one 
breathed the atmosphere of honest, rev- 
erent, courageous thought. On every 
hand was manifested a determination to 
get at the root principles of our faith and 
life both as individuals and as a Christian 
community. If it was apparent that for 
some the principles of evolution as applied 
to religion had given an enlarged and vi- 
talizing sense of God in his relation to the 
world, it was still more evident that the 
personal Christ who died for our sins and 
rose again for our justification, the lov- 
ing, adorable Redeemer of sinful men, 
rules supreme in the hearts and con- 
sciences of all. No name is so dear as 
his. The utterances which brought the 
quickest and heartiest response from those 
assembled thousands were always those 
which testified of his powertosave. One 
of the most conspicuous and far-reaching 
results of this council wi)l certainly bea 
renewed sense of the power of the old, 
old story to bring men near to God and 
each other in faith and love. 

Another result closely allied to this will 
be the cementing of the ties that bind the 
English-speaking peoples the world over 
Our friendship is in its essence religious, 
and it has been consecrated anew on his- 
toric ground and amid most sacred asso- 
ciations. 

Particularly for us as Congregational- 
ists two commanding truths have been 
emphasized anew.- The one is our truly 
ecumenical character and the other is our 
vital relation to other denominations as 
one regiment in the army of the Lord. 
Congregationalism is world-wide. Hence- 
forth it will also be as compact as it is 
widespread. It rejoices in the strength 
of its unity and is ready, yea, eager, to 
co-operate with all Christ’s disciples every- 
where to bring in his kingdom and right- 
eousness. If ever faithinitsown mission 
and joy in the mission of others charac- 
terized a great people before that faith 
and joy is surely ours. 

Montreal. W. HENRY WARRINER. 





Scenes at the Information Desk 


To Mr. Waldron, as chiéf of the ways 
and means committee and grand mogul 
of the information department, has come 
fervent gratitude for the necessities of 
life. His forethought and ingenuity left 
nothing unsupplied but what could be 
telephoned for! And no inquiry has met 
with a doubtful answer. From 8 A. M. to 
10P. M. requests of every kind have poured 
into the information bureau. Guests 
have been directed where to buy kinder- 
garten supplies, suits of clothes, patent 
locks, hats and “‘sweets.”” The English- 
man who did not quite dare to face the cus- 
tom house with an American edition of 
Ruskin was promptly told: “Come here 
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at 9.30 tomorrow morning; I’ll know 
about it then.” A_ pen filler was 
promptly produced for the man with the 
empty barrel. And the woman who du- 
biously suggested a fan could have had two 
of them. The English delegate who left 
all his money under the pillow of his 
steamer berth was supplied with suffi- 
cient wherewithal to secure him food and 
lodgings until he could re-establish con- 
nections with his sources of supply. The 
numerous persons who wished to know 
exactly where to meet Mr. Jones or Dr. 
Fairbairn at just eleven or precisely 
quarter-past five o’clock were the only 
inquirers turned away in sadness. Yes, 
one other exception, no smoking-room in 
Tremont Temple. The stenographers 
and typewriters provided have been con- 
stantly employed. : 

The clerks at the post office said that 
in long experience they had never been 
kept so busy. Three or four men have 
worked together at times in that corner. 
At a conservative estimate 10,000 pieces 
of matter have gone through their hands 
in the eight days. At the close of the 
council there were 500 unclaimed letters. 
These with all which come to delegates 
after the council are being mailed away 
from Room 602, Congregational House. 

Mr. Waldron is much pleased with the 
exclamations of wonder and appreciation 
which have rewarded his time and pains. 
This letter isa sample of the kind of re- 
ward which has come to all the hard 
workers: ‘‘ Please accept the benediction 
of a Canadian delegate on yourself and 
the other Boston friends who have given 
us a new interpretation of Christian 
sympathy. ‘Our parting is such sor- 
row that we would fain defer it till to- 
morrow.’ ”’ 





Local Pulpits on the Council 


On Sunday last the council was the theme 
of many a sermon. Rev. George Gordon in 
the Old South Chureb, Rev. J. L. Withrow at 
Park Street, Rev. S. E. Herrick at Mt. Vernon 
were among the Boston pastors who animad- 
verted upon the council. Dr. Gordon praised 
it as a whole, and dwelt with much emphasis 
on the value of Prof. George P. Fisher’s 
paper. Dr. Withrow criticised the council 
because the Bible was not read and because the 
dcctrine of the atonement was not made more 
prominentin mostof the papers. Dr. Herrick 
said the one great lesson of the council was 
the simplicity of the gospel plan which it con- 
stantly set forth, dialectics and dogma being 
relegated to the background, and the tidings 
of great joy being kept at the front. 

The council was also the theme of comment 
by several of the Unitarian Congregational- 
ists: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, in his fare- 
well sermon as pastor of the South Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, and Rev. L. B. 
McDonald of Concord both complained that 
the council was not inclusive enough fo have 
recognized in some way the agreement in 
polity, if not in dcctrine, of the two wings of 
a once united body. Dr. Hale, however, be it 
said to his credit, was less regretful that he 
personally was not invited than some of his 
Unitarian brethren seem to have been for 
him. He is large enough and wise to realize 
that at present the fellowship of Trinitarian 
and Unitarian Congregationalists must be in 
acts, not in words. ‘“‘It must be,’’ to quote 
his own words, “‘in fighting the devil and not 
in pronouncing Shibboleth or Sibboleth.”’ 





Americans take their religion too lightly, as 
if it were a varnish on life and not a fire 
within it.— Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs. 
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Passing Comments on the Council 


The resolution presented by Dr. W. E. 
Griffis on Sunday Railway Labor deserves 
more than passing attention. It represents 
the very special interest in the matter of Hon. 
Lorenzo Coffin of Lowa, who is in close touch 
with railway employés. It came before the 
council at the request of leading officers in the 
five great brotherhoods of engineers, firemen, 
conductors, baggage men and telegraphers, 
who number, all in all, fully 1,000,000. Proba- 
bly fully 4,000,000 of people are affected by 
Sunday railway labor, and this resolution is, 
in a sense, an appeal to come to their help. 
Resolutions calling for Sunday rest have been 
repeatedly passed by the great brotherhoods 
in the United States, Mexico and Canada. 


Dr. Barton’s prayer for Admiral Dewey 
was timely. 

Those who heard the audience sing Onward, 
Christian Soldiers Tuesday evening are not 
likely to hear anything surpassing it until they 
get to heaven. 

Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, although not men- 
tioned by name, had her portrait skillfully 
painted by Dr. Jefferson. 

It was a significant utterance when the oldest 
and ablest of the presidents of our Western 
State universities said that if any one teacher 
in the long procession of teachers who partici- 
pate in the education of an American youth 
deserves to be honored most it is the teacher 
of the kindergarten and primary grades. 


Often the reporters at a religious convention 
are conspicuously indifferent to the worship of 
the assembly, but the semicircle of men at the 
press table during the sessions of the council 
were generally reverent in prayer and always 
ferventin song. In some of the stirring hymns 
the reporters’ choir raised a full antiphonal to 
the chorus in the organ loft. They certainly 
sang with spirit and it is to be hoped “ with 
the understanding ”’ also. 


The gavel made from the Congregational 
House elm, transplanted from England, hada 
good pedigree, and beautiful, poetic associa- 
tions and wasa very pretty piece of wood work, 
but it did not have the stuff in it to subdue an 
assembly of fighting Paritan stock. It lost its 
pretty head on Tuesday evening when Dr. 
Herrick attempted to curb democratic initia- 
tive by central control. Poetic association in 
the council gavel is desirable, but more wood 
is an absolute necessity. 

President Tucker is too intense to indulge 
in playful asides, but he did without intention 
raise a laugh when he put Julius Cesar in the 
role of a Congregational minister who lefta 
parish to take a college presidency. It was 
Julius S2elye who got mixed with the noble 
Roman. 

What a splendid burst of eloquent truth 
was Dr. Jefferson’s narration of what cate- 
chetical instruction had done in bygone days 
for Protestantism, and what it ever does for 
Roman Catholicism ! 

The council loudly applauded Dr. Patton’s 
statement that too often now the training of 
children is too much in the hands of imma- 
ture young people. 


It is always unfortunate when a man’s 
bright thoughts come a little behind time. 
Council reports suffer somewhat from the fact 
that the high tide of inspiration came to many 
who prepared papers after they had sent in 
their manuscripts to the press for preparation 
of summaries. No little of Boston midnight 
oil must have been consumed in putting the 
finishing touches on some of the papers, and 
the bracing effect of the Boston environment 
was evident in the striking difference between 
the next to the last and the final edition of the 
manuscripts. 


The universal American custom of clapping 
hands as a token of approval for what a public 
speaker says is sometimes most incongruous. 
When the sentiment expressed is patriotic 





or rhetorically brilliant this is a fit form of 
approbation. But when deep religious feg). 
ings are stirred such a noisy expression of 
assent jars upon one’s sense of the fitness of 
things. The English fashion of saying, 
“ Hear, hear,” spoken when occasion requires 
in a truly reverent tone, seems more rational, 

Dr. Storrs has a poor opinion of operatic 
music and quartet choirs, judging from an 
aside in his great address. 

President Warren of the Boston University 
is not the only one who derived inspiration 
from the display of books by American and 
British Congregationalists tastefully arranged 
in the bookstore winfows. It is the kind of 
display that should be chronic and not spo. 
radic. We don’t make enough of our share in 
literature. It had no place on the program, 
yet might well have had. Why would not a 
paper from George W. Cable on the Man of 
Letters as a Christian have been in order? 


The last two days of the council were pre- 
ceded by meetings for prayer lasting half an 
hour, which were helpful and reverent. They 
would have been begun earlier had not the 
committee on arrangements feared that the 
assembling of the audience in the upper gal. 
leries would disturb the meeting below. Ex- 
periment proved thatthe annoyance from this 
source was less than had been anticipated, 
and the wish now is that from the first there 
had been daily opportunity for prayer and 
conference on strictly devotional themes. 


That was a pleasant episode in the sessions 
of the council when Rev. Dr. Lorimer, intro- 
duced ag the pastor of Tremont Temple 
Church, said: ‘“‘Though you Congregation- 
alists turned us out of Massachusetts once, 
we are glad now to take you in.” President 
Angell’s response was ready and happy: 
‘*If the members of the council should come 
into this Temple next Sunday and see all 
these seats crowded with eager listeners, 
they would think that some of the Baptists 
had got back to Massachusette.’’ 


That was an effective bit of satire with 
which Mr. Wardlaw Thompson, the mission- 
ary secretary from London, closed his earnest 
plea for missions, as he described the interest 
of such Christians as said or sung: 

Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were an off’ring far too small ; 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all— 
waiting an instant and dropping his voice, 
he added—‘‘and then give $5 to the mission- 
ary society.”” Alas, it is to be feared that 
this would apply to our side of the Atlantic as 
well as his. 


Dr. Storrs’s reference to the Dreyfus case 
gave an opportunity for an Anglo-American 
audience to let it be known where its sym- 
pathies lay. 

Dr. Storrs is not a pessimist. Bicycles and 
golf links do not with him loom larger than 
the eternal human need of and aspiration for 
God. 

Dr. Storrs’s closing words were tender and 
autobiographic. Inciting Arnauld’s immortal 
words, ‘‘ Rest! Why rest here and now when 
I have an eternity to rest in?’ he but seemed 
to be revealing to the world the motive that 
still keeps him in the harness of the pastorate 
and willing to respond to sudden calls ‘ike 
that which brought him to the council. 


James Russel] Lowell was quoted oftener 
than any other poet, which is natural, for his 
father was a Congregational clergyman and 
his birthplace was a Cungregational parson- 
age. His father deplored tri-theism, but he 
never was heart and soul a Unitarian. Nor 
was the sop, who was buried with the Prot- 
estant Episcopal service for the dead. 

The presence of so many Englishmen did 
not materially affect the sale of Sunday news- 
papers. They have had too recently the de- 
termined and successful fight with seven day 
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journalism to yield to the temptation that of- 
fers itself on the street corners of every 
American city every Sunday morning. 

The Norway delegate represents a confer- 
ence of thirty-seven churches and a ministers’ 
association of fifty-five members. Our breth- 
ren in that far-away land, which tapers up 
toward the Arctic Sea, possess strong mis- 
sionary impulses, and, though they are a com- 
paratively small body, they support mission- 
aries in China, Africa and elsewhere. 

The London Times had a representative on 
the field during the last two or three days, 
and he went about his work with the thor- 
oughness and earnestness characteristic of 
the working force of that greatest London 
newspaper. 

Edward Everett Hale appeared in the Tem- 
ple one morning, and the audience clapped 
and showed its pleasure, despite the fact that 
Dr. Meredith was speaking. ‘That is all 
right,” said Dr. Meredith, “it is always in 
order to applaud and welcome Edward Ever- 
ett Hale.” And then Dr. Meredith proceeded 
to define true Congregationalism in a way 
that must have shocked the independency of 
Dr. Hale. 

The reception at the Vendome on one of the 
early days of the council was not crowded 
out of view by the numerous functions which 
came later. Indeed, it was one of the most 
notable and representative companies of men 
ever brought together in the city for social 
purposes. The singular and beautiful fea- 
ture was the total self-effacement of the 
members of the family, who were the real, 
if not the apparent, hosts, while hardly less 
noticeable was the sympathetic service of all 
to whom the practical details of the affair 
were committed. It is not often that a hotel 
manager enters into the spirit of such an oc- 
casion with such delicate and intelligent co- 
operation as was displayed by Mr. E. W. 
Knight, himself a valued helper in.the Old 
South Church. 

‘‘ Athletic sport”? was a side feature of the 
council, in which there were two parties: 
the athletic element, being furnished by the 
clergymen with special admission tickets, 
who stamped the ground at their entrance for 
an hour or two before the opening of the 
doors and finally got the word “go.” The 
‘sport’? was enjoyed by the small number of 
spectators who happened to be in the hall 
or corridors at the opening. Speed, sharp 
corners and narrow escapes of the onlookers 
seemed to be the chief characteristics of a 
brief pericd about that time of day. 





Seminary Reunions 


The Bangor reunion in Social Hall, Sept- 
26, was attended by 100 persons, including 
about half a score of helpmates in the minis- 
try. Rev. J. S. Williamson of Haverhill, 
president of the Alumni Association, pre- 
sided and Rev. J. R. Thurston of Whitins- 
vilte, Mass., said grace. Professor Deniospoke 
in behalf of the faculty and Mr. Galen C. 
Moses in behalf of the trustees. Remarks 
were also made by Rev. Drs. Sturgis of 
Natick,.Harrington of Waltham, and Hawes 
of Burlington, Vt., also by Rev. H. Houston, 
the oldest alumnus present, and a number of 
others, 

Alumni of Yale Divinity School to the num- 
ber of about 150 held a meeting and banquet 
in Chipman Hall I'uesday noon, Sept. 26. Rev. 
C. A. Dinsmore presided. The speakers were 
Professors Porter and Curtis, Rev. Messrs. 
C. T. Brown of Salt Lake City, W. L. Ander- 
son of Exeter, N. H., and C. S. Macfarland of 
New Haven. The leading topic was President 
Hyde’s paper. Warm words of protest and 
indignation were uttered by the speakers 
against President Hyde’s arraignment of the 
seminaries, and their words were heartily and 
unanimously applauded. Messages were sent 
from the meeting to President Hadley and ex- 
President Dwight. A committee was ap- 
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pointed to arrange for local Alumni associ- 
ations and a meeting to organize a Boston as- 
sociation was held. 

The alumni of Oberlin to the number of 
127, representing thirty-four States of the 
Union and five foreign countries, had a fine 
reunion in the parlors of the Brighton 
Chureh, Rey. Dr. A. A. Berle, pastor. Rev. 
Dan F. Bradley, Rev. S. Stone and Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Tenney spoke for the alumni, Prof. 
H. C. King for the faculty and Dr. Judson 
Smith for the trustees. S. B. Carter of the 
local church voiced the pleasure of the hosts 
in entertaining the company. A telegram of 
congratulation from Pres. J. H. Barrows was 
read. Loyalty to the college and seminary 
and the merits of the council were the chief 
themes discussed. 

Hartford Seminary alumni, to the number 
of thirty-two, sat down together at Young’s 
Hotel, Rev. Dr. J. L. Barton presiding. Pro- 
fessors Walker, Gillette, Mitchell and Perry 
were present. The meeting was held before 
the attack on the Seminaries, hence that sub- 
ject was not discussed, as it was at most of 
the other seminary alumni gatherings. Hart- 
ford Seminary sent to each of the delegates a 
handsome pamphlet setting forth the history 
and merits of the school, and cordially invited 
them to visit it after the council adjourned. 
Last Monday evening Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Mackennal addressed the Connecticut Con- 
gregational Club at a meeting held at the 
seminary. 

Between thirty and forty men attended the 
Chicago Seminary reunion at the Parker 
House, over which Professor Taylor pre- 
sided. Instead of several set speeches, every 
man in the congenial circle said a few words, 
and the result was most satisfactory. A tele- 
gram was sent to President Fisk of the semi- 
nary, congratulating him on attaining last 
week his eightieth milestone and completing 
his forty-second year of teaching. 

Over a dozen Union Seminary men met at 
the American House and recalled their stu- 
dent experiences of former years. 





Overheard Outside the Hall 


The English delegates are as evidently bent 
upon seeing the country as upon hearing the 
papers and discussions of the meetings. The 
hour following the close of the second day’s 
session furnished a fire on ‘Tremont Street 
near the Museum, and a large party, headed 
by Dr. Bevan, ran after the engines. The 
work and discipline of the Boston fire depart- 
ment on this occasion was a splendid example 
of the efficiency of this branch of public serv- 
ice, and the delegates were warm in praise. 

A remark was made in regard to the mag- 
nificent congregational singing at the council 
meetings. ‘ Yes,’”’ said a frank young Eng- 
lish girl, “‘ that is what we miss so much in 
your churches. We didn’t like it Sunday to 
have a quartet get up and sing tous. We 
wanted to join in ourselves.’’ 

A woman wanted to be admitted at the 
delegates’ entrance because she was the cousin 
of Admiral Dewey. Such faith in Congrega- 
tional patriotism ought to have had its reward. 

The man from Britain who wanted to know 
if the Abolitionists at the time of ‘‘ Garrison’s 
mob” were ‘those opposed to the English”’ 
did really know better. He was merely not 
yet accustomed to leaps of fifty years in recit- 
ing American history. 

The young lady who attended one of the 
exciting sessions of the council and on the 
next day sought temporary diversion at 
Keith’s Theater contrasted the two assem- 
blies to the decided disadvantage of the latter. 
‘*Keith’s was stupid,” said she, ‘“‘after the 
council.” 

‘*What! money changers in the temple?”’ 
exclaimed an English delegate when he found 
that his checks could be cashed and his pounds 
and pence exchanged for their American 
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equivalent at Mr. Waldron’s desk. It wasa 
convenience highly appreciated, as shown by 
the fact that over $1,200 were thus exchanged. 

It was a striking example of “‘ patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing’” when the ministers, 
supplied with special tickets, stood in double 
line at the side entrance for one or two hours, 
sometimes enlivening the time by singing 
gospel hymns. A minister’s wife put it in 
good Biblical form when she remarked that 
their clear duty was “to stand, and, having 
done all, to stand.” 

Our English friends profess themselves 
worried over the effect on their digestions of 
the “‘mountains of ice” offered them. One 
remarked that he had heard our banquets 
were characterized by much ease and free- 
dom, but he should think it was mostly 
“freeze and eat ’em.”’ It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that when dessert is & la carte, it is ice 
which is ordered, not crackers and cheese. 





The Ministers Review the 
Council 


At the first fall session of the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting on Monday Impressions of the 
Council were stated by many speakers. Princi- 
pal Gosman of Australia found encouragement 
from the evident progress of Congregational- 
ism and had been well repaid for his long 
journey. Sec. W. H. Davison of the Scottish 
Union detailed the work of the organization 
he represented, emphasizing especially the 
near-by union of all the Congregational 
churches of Scotland and the federation of 
departments. 

Rev. N. Boynton believed that a comparison 
of views was of greater value than to estab- 
lish aspects of truth by vote. The condition 
of life and thought surrounding our English 
churches have forced unity in mind and act. 
There is a marked propelling power in the 
English address that Americans will do well 
to note. The English combine fervency of 
appeal with scholarship. Other speakers 
were: Dr. Burnham, Rev. Messrs. F. S. Fitch, 
C. L. Morgan, R. W. Wallace, W. T. McEl- 
veen, Jee Gam and D. E. Irons of Glasgow. 
The choice of a new moderator fell upon Rev 
C. F. Carter of Lexington. 





Council Platform Nuggets 


There was a church in the house before 
there was a church in society.--Rev. Dr. C. E. 
Jefferson. 

I came across that troublesome ocean to be 
inspired in educational matters.—Mr. A. J. 
Shepheard. 

That old, now almost extinct, High Church 
party, which used to speak of Congregational- 
ism and the sects.— Dr. A. H. Plumb. 

Drawing nearer to Christ is better for a 
church than getting a new organ or a brilliant 
orator.—Rev. H. Arnold Thomas. 

It was not to the attractiveness of the serv- 
ice but to the attractiveness of his own char- 
acter that Christ trusted.—J. D. Jones. 

We must have severe training to protect the 
pulpit from the dreary drivelings of rant and 
cant which invade it when this is omitted.— 
President Hyde. 

You know what we have got to fight—Ji..- 
goism in England, yes, and Tammanyism —. 
America—and when we begin to fight there’ll 
be a hot time in some old town tonight.— Rev. 
C. 8. Horne. - 

It used to be said that manual labor was in- 
consistent with education. Nowit is said that 
manual labor is inconsistent with ignorance— 
we must educate the laboring man.—Rev. 
J. H. Hollowell, 

The controversies of Congregationalists 
have always been about great things, not vest- 
ments or orders, but the mystery of God, the 
nature of the will, the future of man.— 
Dr. F. G. Peabody. 








Agent-less Churches 
The Up-to-Date View Point 

At this time of the year we ask that in the plans 
of all Congregational churches we may have a part. 
Let us co-operate. We desire the appointment of 
an agent who, under the Church Club Idea, will 
care for our mutual interests in the local field. 
Every pastor and church official may help his own 
work in recognizing the value of the service ren- 
dered by an efficient denominational journal. 

And yet there are Agent-less Churches. 

Which means that The Congregationalist’s $2 
club rate is an unknown fact to some congre- 
gations. It means aiso that our Council Offer to 
send this paper to a new address until Jan. 1, 1901, 
for $2 is unfamiliar to many Congregationailists. 

The paper has become necessary to our readers 
upon their own testimony. Here is a sentiment 
which gathers up to date much that has reached us. 


“THE CONGREGATIONALIST HAS PUT ON ITS 
SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS, AND IT GETS US OUT 
OF BREATH KEEPING UP WITH ITS STRIDES 
OF PROGRESS. MORE THAN ONCE I HAVE 
ADMIRED IT WITH THE THOUGHT ‘THAT AP- 
PROXIMATES AN IDEAL RELIGIOUS PAPER.’” 


But an Agent-less Church cannot obtain this Up- 
to-Date View Point. And the Up-to Date Church 
does not believe in being Agent-less. We shall be 
glad to correspond with ministers and leaders re- 
garding the circulation of this journal in the homes 
of their people. Our commissions are generous. 
The service is a Christian one. The results are 


beneficial. 
Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
-_ by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME Misel »NARY SO- 

O1ETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMan’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to ‘5. An. 
nual membership p. fl. -00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicite Miss Lizzie D. W hite, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregations House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Sec: nd St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

bbe ge 8 BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 
iy House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

“ad apie B. Child, Home secretary. 

E AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities tullding, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and 

im the West, among the Iudians and Chinese. Boston 
- 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations ae be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard a Feurth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York Cl 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Ase SOCIETY 
ae ow aud 7 Charkes yo Rev. L. H. Cobb 
D. D., Secreta: Cha ope, Treasurer. United 
Charities Build ng, New Y ev. George A. Hood. 
Congregational House, Resten! Field Secre 

CONGREGsTIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY ‘inclading 
former New We t Educ.tion Commission). scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Con 

ational Colleges and scademies in s-venteen States. 

en free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
8. F. WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Cor grege- 
tional House, Boston: 151 Washington St , Uhicago, Ill. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SociETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Beynton, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D. Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
House’ Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity a ge Its object is the estab- 
Hishment and ra day 8 of Evan Bosto Congregational 
Churches and Sun A. gy ein oston and Jody ep gD 
Samuel C no E. Kelsey, Treas. 
Tillinghast, Sec.. 43 Milk’ oe Boston. 

NaTIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 





and their families. Secretary, Rev. *. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; urer, kev. 8. Forbes, Hart- 
ofa uest: I ht to the * Trus- 


ford, Ct. Form 
tees 


of the National Council of the wn ye een 


Churches of the United states a bod rate 
chartered under the laws of the 8S Sta of necticut) 
here tf: sert the bequest), to be used for the purpose o 


inisterial Relief, a provided tn the reselutions of the 
nae gy il of the Congregationai Churches of the 

nited 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
Room Bo pe in Massachusetts and in other States. 

~~ emeeee House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary 

THE BosTuNn SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and readivg-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. oo day and evening. Sailors and eaten 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. sible 
study 3 P.M. Sunday services, usua) hours. “Meetings 
every even excep’ pati reay. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Isa Congregational society and ap) to 
all Congregational ch es for — send dona 
tions of ein to B. 8 Snow. Cor esp: n eeromere 
Cangregational House, Boston. Send clo 


Room 601 

ing, comfort ba; ee Se , to Capt. +. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 287 Hanover equests should read: 
esite and bequeath to the bostes a pond 


uses and BT said soc’ ” Rev. 
McKenzie. D President; Seomns Go ould, 





Life and Work 


Meetings and Events to Come 

Bostow MINISTERS’ MEBTING, Pilgrim ~~ Monday, 
Oct. 9,10 4.M. Subject, The American Board. 

INAUGURATION of Pres. George Harris, at Amherst 
College, Oct. 11. 

INAUGURATION ‘| P ae Arthur T. Hadley, at Yale 
University, Oct. 1 

THE TW8NTIETH , MEETING OF THE WOM- 
AN’a HOME MISSIONARY AS8UCIATION will be held 
on Wednesday, Oct 25, in Berkelev Temple, Bost n. 
Sessions at 10.30 and 2. Rasket lunch, All are in- 
vited. Louise A. Kellogg, Secretary. 

a MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Binghamton, 
N.Y. hg t. 17-19. 

W. C. 
Oct. 20- 

OPEN yo einai CHURCH LEAGUE, Metro- 
politan Temple, New York, Oct. 31, Nov. 1. 


o. NATIONAL CONVENTION, Seattle, Wn., 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 





North Dakota, Fargo, Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Utah, Salt Lake, Oct. 

California, South’n, an, Tesoter, Oct. 10. 
I 0. ois: Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
sew y Hampshire, Manchester, Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Neb Holdredge, emer =f O. t. 16. 
W. coming, ~~ las, esday, Oct. 17. 
California, rancisco, ducoeer Oct. 24. 
Oregon, Ear ene, Tuesday, Oct. 24. 
Maine, Auburn, Tuesday, Oct. 31. 
Alabama, Gate City, Wednesday,.Nov. 8. 
Colorado, Denver, Tuesday, Nov. 14. 
Connecticut Conf., Hartford, Tuesday, Nov. 21. 


MASSACHUSETTS FALL CONFERENCES 





Franklin, Conway, fet. 10, 11. 

po oe Plymp on Oct. 17: 

Hampde Chicopee Falls, Oct. 10. 

let. Weymouth and Braintree, Oct. 25. 
MAINE CONFERENCES 

Oxford, Bethel, Oct, 10, 11. 

York, Buxton, Oct, 16, 17. 


Y. P. 8. O. E. FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


a, Creston, Oct. 10-12. 

Connecticut, Putnam Oct 13-15. 

assachusetts, Sprin eld, Oct. 17, 18. 
Illinois, Rockford, Oct. 19-22. 
Wisconsin, Janesville, Oct. 19-22. 
Vermont, Woodstock, Oct. 24-26. 
Delaware, Middletown, Oct. 25-27. 
Minnesota, St. Cloud, Oct. 26-29. 
Missouri, perrneeeia, Oct. 27-29. 
Nebraska, earney, Oct. 27-29. 
Maryland, Baltimore, Nov. 14-16. 
Indiana, Richmond, Nov. 80-Dec. 3 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 





Pennsylvania, Providence, Oct. 10-12. 
Rhode Island, tae a Oct, 17, 18. 
Maine, Portland, ct. 24-26 
District of Columbia, Washington, Nov. 13-1 

New Hampshire, Keene, ov. 14-15. 
Massachusetts, Boston Nov. 14-16. 
Michigan, attie éreek, rod 14-16 
California (Southern), Riverside, Nov. '6-18 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Dec. 1-3. 


VISITING PREACHERS IN LOCAL PULPITS 

Various local churches made an effurt to 
secure attendants on the council as preachers 
for last Sunday with, so far as we can learn, 
the following result: 

Boston, Shawmut, Rev. Dugald Macfadyen, 
Hanley, Eng., Rev. D. E. [rons, Glasgow, 
Scotland; Highland, Jee Gam, San Francisco; 
Union, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Detroit; 
Walnut Avenue, Rev. Henry Fairbank, 
Wadale, India; Dorchester, Pilgrim (evening), 
Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell, Rochdale, Eng. ; 
Second, Rev. W. H. Scudder, Tacoma, Wa. ; 
Phillips, Rev. C.T. Brown, Salt Lake ; Charles- 
town, Winthrop (evening), Rev. C. R. Brown, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Lafayette Ave., Rev. John 
Brown, Bedford, Eng. 

Cambridge, First, Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell, 
Rochdale, Eng. 

Concord, Rev. J. John Halley, Melbourne, 
Aus. 

Hartford, Ct., First, Rev. Alex. Mackennal, 
Bowdon, Eng. 

Lynn, North, Rev. H. L. Bailey, Middletown 
Springs, Vt. 

Montclair, N. J., First, Rev. P. T. Forsyth, 
Cambridge, Eng. 

Newton, Eliot, Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, 
London. 

Wellesley, Rev. C. R. Brown, Oakland, Cal. 

Worcester, Mass., Union, Rev. Joseph Rob- 
ertson, Adelaide, Aus. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartford 


The term opened Sept. 29, with an address by 
Rev. W. B Selbie, pastor of Highgate Chu: ch, Lon- 
don. A reception followed in the Case Memorial 
Library.—Oct. 10, 11 and 12 Rev. Alexander 
Stewart, D. D , professor of divinity in St. Andrew’s 
University, Scotland, will deliver three lectures on 
God, Freedom, Immortality. Later in the year 
special courses of lectures will be given by Rev. A. 
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of the Churches 


J. Lyman, D. D., of Brooklyn, Prof. T. H. Pattison: 
D. D., of Rochester Seminary and others. 


Pacific 


The term opened early this year, Aug. 22, to 
agree with the university. Other arrangements 
for practical co-operation have been inaugurated, 
and six classes of the seminary are now given in 
Be: keley. The actual removal will follow the sale 
of the property.——Sixteen students are in at- 
tendance.——Co operation with the Berkeley Bible 
Semiuary has also begun. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


It was ladies’ night at the Superintendents’ Un- 
ion last Monday night at Berkeley Temple. The 
subjects were considered by those who have made 
a specialty of primary work. Miss Aonie Burpee, 
superintendent of primary work at Berkeley Tem- 
ple, spoke of Methods of Teaching in Primary and 
Sub primary Departments, and Mrs Ella B. Whit- 
taker, superintendent of Ruggles Street senior 
primary department, spoke on Our Junior Boys. 
The evening proved profitable to a good number 
who were present. Next month, on the second 
Monday evening, there will be a union meeting with 
the Baptist superintendents. Rev. J. W. Chapman 
will be the speaker. 


Massachusetts 


WEST SOMERVILLE.—Day Street. Rev. Peter 
MacQueen, the pastor, has returned from his tray- 
els to the Philippines, during whi h he had leave of 
absence from his people, who refused to accept his 
resignation. Last week Wednesday evening, in 
the vestry, a reception was held for him which teok 
on a good deal of the patriotic element in the deco 
rations. Mr. MacQueen briefly addressed his peo- 
ple, showing his desire to resume active pastoral 
service. 


LOWELL.—E£liot. Dr. J. M. Greene, the beloved 
pastor, sat in the pulpit last Sunday for the first 
time since his recent illness, but deemed it prudent 
to take no part in the service. Rev.G R Hewitt, 
as acting pastor for nearly six months, has been 
invited to continue in this relation another year. 


FALL RIVER—Central An improvement has 
just been made in the auditorium in the form of a 
transept location for a quartet and chorus. It is a 
raised platform, circular aid terraced, and ac- 
commodating 50 singers. 

WORCESTER.— Old South bas just held its “ post- 
vacation rally,” with an attendance of 600. Sept. 
17 the church celebrated its 10th anniversary of 
the dedication of its present ¢difice and the ninth 
anniversary of Dr. Conrad’s pastorate During 
these years more than 850 per ons have been 
added to the church, and its debt has been re- 
duced $15,000, It will celebrate its decennial 
by an attempt to extinguish the balance, $28,000. 
Dr. Conrad will conduct the canvass in person. 
At the decennial roll-call 505 persons responded, 
‘ Here and ready for service.” 

SHELBURNE FALLS.—The well-attended quar- 
terly meeting of the Woman’s Board was increased 
in interest by the address of Mrs. J. H. Pettee of 
Japan. 

SPENCER.—First. The pastor, Rev S. W. Brown, 
being still unable to preach, has engaged Rev. H 
A. Blake, formerly of Webst¢r, to take up the work 
of the parish for him for a time. Mr. Brown and 
family are now at West Winfield, N.Y. Rally Sun- 
day was celebrated with appropriate exercises.- 


NORTHFIELD.—Rev. C. I. Scofield, who has been 
resting on the Continent since Marcb, is now in 
London preaching at New Court Congregational 
Church during the absence in the United States of 
the pastor, Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. Mr. Sco- 
field expects to return to Northfield in November. 

Maine 


KENNEBUNK.—Union. The council for dismiss- 
ing Rev. G. A. Lockwood recalls the fact that it 
required two councils before the brethren would 
consent to the settlement of the candidate 20 years 
ago. In the process of time the pastor comes forth 
today honored for his orthodoxy. 

BaNnGoR —Mrs. Nancy P. D. Wyman, who died 
here last wet k, left, among other beq 1ests: $1,000 
each to tae Congregational Home and Maine Mis- 
sionary Societies and the American Missionary 
Association; $500 to the American Bible Society ; 
$200 each to the Woman’s Board, the Education 
Society and the Y. M. C. A.; and $300 to the First 
Church. 

FARMINGTON.—Rev. W. F. Berry addressed a 
recent union meeting in the Congregational 
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chureb in the interest of the Maine Civic League. 
Fine music was provided, and the meeting was an 
excellent one. 

At the annual meeting of Sixth Street Church, 
Auburp, the urgent need of a new building was 
presented.—Rev. A. F. Earnshaw of Phillips has 
returned from three months abroad, and has been 
warmly welcomed. 

New Hampshire 

PENACOOK.—Owing to continued ill health and 
need of rest for a time, Rev. E. B. Burrows has re- 
signed the pastorate, to take effect immediately. 
While editing the Congregational Record in con- 
nection with his pastorate, he was suddenly 
stricken down with a severe illness threatening 
his life, from the effeets of which he is still suffer- 
ing, but with his well-known energy he assumed 
again his pastoral work, and has continued it till 
the present time. Not only his own people, but his 
many friends throughout the State, will regret his 
inability to carry longer the burden. He will soon 
go to Ohio to spend a season with relatives, hoping 
in due time to regain his vigor and to resume his 
wonted activities. He has wi-lded a wide infiu- 
ence for good, and his departure will be deemed a 
great loss. The good wishes of a multitude will 
go with him. 

MoNnT VERNON.—At the adjourned annual meet- 
ing of the society more than 100 sat down to 
the usual excellent supper. The finances are in 
good condition, for the current year a new plan 
being adopted for securing pledges. Forty new 
members were admitted by vote to the society. 
The church is virtually a town institution, and an 
object of interest to every resident. 

MILFORD.—The Y. P.8.C. E. tendered to Rev. 
and Mrs. H. P. Peck, their late pastor and wife, a 
publie reception on their return from their summer 
vacation. Fully 200 were present, and gave many 
expressions of friendship and good wishes, as they 
soon go to another field. 

NASHUA.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary Missionary So- 
ciety of the two churches recently gave a farewell 
reception to Mrs. Otis Carey, soon to return to 
Japan, where she has already labored 22 years. 
in her remarks she spoke interestingly about the 
Japanese. 

CANTERBURY.—Mrs. Maria Elkins has recently 
given to the society the old hall and building be- 
(onging to her, to be fitted up for a vestry by Laroy 
A. Glines ia memory of his mother. The Benevo- 
lent Society netted $96 from its midsummer sale. 


BROOKLINE.—About 50 attended the “ sunlight 
party’ at the parsonage grove recently, and had a 
delightful time. Rev. and Mrs. John Thorpe kept 
open house through the day, and spared no pains to 
make the occasion enjoyable. 


Vermont 


STOWE.— Wednesday evening, Sept. 27, a wel- 
come reception was given to the pastor, 0. P. Em- 
ery, and his wife and mother. Green Mountain 
Inn, the village hotel, was the scene of the fes- 
tivities. About 150 of the church and towns- 
people attended. Refreshments were served, and 
music was added to the evening’s enjoyment. Mr. 
Emery has just returned from his vacation and 
wedding tour. The church officers have recently 
met to consider a revision of the creed and manual. 


LONDONDERRY has received a gift of two chan- 
deliers and a bracket lamp from the church in 
North Bennington. 


Rev. E iward Hawes of First Chureb, Burlington, 
having resigned, the church has voted not to accept. 


“Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Union. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends 
recently preached in the pulpit to a large gathering 
of his old friends. With this church the American 
Board will hold its meeting in October. Dr. Wallace 
Nutting isthe pastor.——Free Evangelical. General 
Howard was the guest of the pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Larry, and spoke on a recent Sunday in the inter- 
ests of Lincoln Memorial University of Cumberland 
Gap.— Pilgrim. The vestry and parlors have 
been cleaned and furnished with new carpets 
throughout, the work being chiefly that of the 
Ladies’ Social Circle. 


KINGSTON, Rev. A. L. Clark, pastor, has recently 
received and dedicated a new pipe organ. It isa 
gift of Deacon H.J. Wells in memory of his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Wells, who were members for 
over 40 years. Extensive improvements have been 
in progress for three months. An addition for the 
organ and choir has been built on the rear. 


Connecticut 
NORWALK.—First. Last week Sunday evening 
there was a farewell praise service, and Dr. Noble 
gave his parting words to his people. His theme 
was The Loving-kindness of God as Seen in a Ten 
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Years’ Pastorate. He noted as evidence of this 
the extensive improvements in the church edifice, 
the new parsonage, the removal of the debt of 
$10,000, the additions to the church at every com- 
munion, 286 in all, and the beautiful spirit of har- 
mony that has prevailed. The charch has given in 
benevolences in this time more than $34,500, and 
raised for current expenses and removal of debt 
more than $64,500. Dr. Noble, who is slowly re- 
gaining bis healtb, will continue to make Norwalk 
his home for the present. 


MANCHESTER —The will of Mrs. E. W. Dimock, 
widow of the late Judge R. R. Dimock, has been 
probated. She left, from an estate of $13,000, 
$8,000 to benevolences, $2,000 going to each of 
the following: the Home Missionary Society, the 
American Missionary Association, the American 
Board, and the American 8. 8. Union. 

BETHLEHEM.—The church has been thoroughly 
repaired preparatory to the coming of the new 
pastor, Rev. A. R. Lutz. Dr. Robert Crane will 
provide $150 annually towards the pastor’s salary 
and is to place in the church a memorial tablet to 
his father and mother. 


GREENWICH.—South. Pres. J. H. Barrows of 
Oberlin preached a aermon last Sunday in memory 
of his brother, Dr. W. M. Barrows, the late pastor 
of the church. He dwelt upon his abilities as a 
missionary secretary, his Christian patriotism and 
his successful pastoral service. 


WESTVILLE.—A feature has been introduced by 
the pastor, Rev. M. R. Kerr, of much interest to 
the young men. Itis aclass in wrestling composed 
of members of the King’s Sons, and the innovation 
promises to be popular. 


HARTFORD.—Fourth will lose its assistant pas- 
tor, Rev. H. 8. Galt, who will leave shortly to 
engage in missionary work in China.—— Windsor 
Avenue. Rev. H. E. Peabody, the new pastor, has 
preached his opening sermon to a large congrega- 
tion. 


BRIDGEPORT.—South has recently held a me- 
morial service to the late Deacon E. F. Strong, 
who was & prominent member for over 40 years. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


WATERTOWN.—Emmanuel has suffered a severe 
loss in the resignation of its beloved pastor, Rev. 
8.G. Heckman. His father, a retired clergyman in 
Cincinnati, has recently developed an acute sick- 
ness that seemed to demand the son’s presence in 
the home; so the resignation was sudden t» both 
pastor and people. The pastorate of five years has 
been unusually succes-ful. The membership has 
doubled. When the pastorate began nearly half 
the salary was contributed by the H. M.8. At 
the end of three years the church was brought to 
self-support. Debts have been paid, improvements 
made and the church is greatly strengthened. The 
work among the young has been a special feature. 


BINGHAMTON.—First. Rev. N. M. Waters be- 
gan his pastorate Sept. 17, fulfilling the glad expec- 
tations of the people by edifying services. The 
new relationship of pastor and people is most 
auspicious.— Plymouth. Rev. Thomas Clayton, 
the pastor, is rejoicing in an effort to fund the 
church debt that has been so burdensome. 


POUGHKEEPSIE.—First. At the annual meeting 
the following items were reported: total member- 
ship 406, members received during the year 40, 20 
of whom came on confession, individual communion 
cups introduced, the salary of Dr. G. C. Raynolds 
of Van, Turkey, assumed, and the years’ benevo- 
lences $2,¢40. Rev. W. H. Hopkins is pastor. 


New Jersey 

East ORANGE.—First. The new pastor, Rev. 
A. W. Vernon, begins his work with October, and 
the outlook is encouraging. Dr. Everest, the 
former pastor, is supplying for the Park Pres- 
byterian Church of Newark until that church 
shall call a pastor. 

MONTCLAIR is about completing an extension of 
its main audience-room, adding about 250 sittings. 
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The auditorium previously accommodated 1,200. 
Dr. A. H. Bradford is pastor. 

NEWARK.—There are now 12 important churches 
in this city of the various denominations which are 
pastorless, and many more in the vicinity. 


THE INTERIOR 

Ohio 
SPRINGFIELD.—First. Work has been fully re- 
sumed in all departments, and all are much en- 
couraged. A large sum has been realized from 
the annual thank-offering service for foreign mis- 
sions. Rally Sunday in the Sunday school showed 
the largest attendance of the year.——Lagonda 
Avenue. Rally Sunday was enthusiastically ob- 

served. 
Illinois 


PROPHETSTOWN, of which Rev. R. W. Purdue is 
pastor, has completed a commodious manse, which 
was “dedicated ” Sept. 23,24. The evening of the 
first day the congregation gathered to inspect the 
neat building and te greet the pastor and his wife. 
After social converse and music brief addresses 
were made by Dr. Creighton of the Methodist 
church and Superintendent Tompkins. Sunday 
morning an appropriate sermon was preached by 
Dr. Tompkins, the pastor offering the dedicatory 
prayer. The cost of the building was a little 
over $2,400, all paid. The increase in membership 
has been large during the past year and every line 
of work is encouraging. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. Rev. F. E. Dew- 
hurst and family are at home and services were re- 
sumed Oct. 1. The government has instituted 
condemnation proceedings against the property to 
determine its value, negotiations having failed- 
A large and brilliant reception was given the 
returning pastor and wife, Sept. 28.— Trinity. 
After a canvass of the neighborhood and promised 
local assistance, a mission Sunday school has been 
opened ia a district centering on Churchman Pike. 
The public school building is used for the present. 
Rev. Levi White preaches there afternoons. 


Wisconsin 


MENASHA.—The late Elisha Lb. Smith left to the 
First Congregational Church society of Menasba an 
annuity of $500 a year in perpetuity and a bequest 
of $1,000 a year to be held in trust for the allevia- 
tion of suffering among the poor of Menasha, and 
$300 for the assistance of poor in burying their 
dead ; to the Wisconsin Home Missionary Society a 
bequest of $1,000 a year; to the American Board 
$1,000 a year; tothe American Missionary Associ- 
ation $500 a year; to Chicago Seminary $500 a 
year for 10 years; to Ripon, Beloit and Downer 
Colleges be quests of $500 each. 

Ripon.—The golden wedding of Deacon and 
Deaconess Edward Ensign was recently celebrated, 
many friends gathering with copgratulations and 
a gift of gold at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Goorge C. Duffie, where the veterans had been 
unsuspectingly invited to tea. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


BROOKFIELD.—The death of Abraham Lenhart, 
a chief mover in the erection of Lenhart Chapel, 
at the age of 98, suggests to a local editor this 
Scriptural parallel: “He was a Christian patri- 
arch; his name was Abraham; his only son, Isaac, 
was born after he was 76 years old; and his Mach- 
pelah was a field purchased by bimself—the site of 
Lenhart Chapel for a family and neighborhood 
burial place.” Mr. J. B. Stanclift, who has faith- 
fully served this church as deacon for 34 years, 
recently celebrated, with his wife, their golden 
wedding. 

lowa 

CHESTER CENTER resumed services, Sept. 24, 
with an eloquent sermon by President Gates of 
Iowa College. Nearly $400 worth of improve- 
ments on the building include an added alcove 
and new windows. 
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Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Two sudden deaths have deeply 
affected the Twin City churches. James Goldsbury, 
prominent for years in all lines of Christian work 
and a member of Lowry Hill Churcb, was killed, 
Sept. 10, by a freight train, while returning from 
Sunday evening service. He will be deeply missed, 
especially by his fellow-workers of the Crittenden 
Home.—Plymouth loses one of its stanchest 
supporters through the death from heart disease 
of the noted miller, Charles A. Pillsbury. Though 
his membership remained with the Baptists, he has 
for years identified himself with Plymouth and its 
interests. His introduction of profit-sharing among 
his employés showed how a Christian may win 
the co-operation and esteem of those under him. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The Old First Church has not 
only celebrated its Golden Jubilee with appropriate 
services, but has made the record permanent by an 
illustrated volume of rare artistic beauty, contain- 
ing the important facts and references to the impor- 
tant persons in its history. First Church has passed 
through storms and earthquakes as well as quiet 
seas in its half-century of life. It is strong in 
character and earnest in purpose under the lead of 
Rev. Dr. G. C. Adams, who has been for nearly 
three years its pastor. 

At the September meeting of the Bay Associa- 
tion, comprising 34 churches and 71 ministers, the 
churches of San Francisco and Marin Counties re 
ceived letters of dismissal that they might form an 
association of their own. The new arrangement 
will conduce to closer relations between the 
churches on the San Francisco side of the bay, 
but does away with their pleasant fellowship with 
those on the Oakland side, which many will count 
a distinct disadvantage. 

REDLANDS.—First Church, Rev. J. H. Williams, 
pastor, laid the corner stone of its new edifice Sept. 
24, Rev. J. L. Maile making the principal address. 
The building, which is to be of brick and stone, 
will cost about $20,000. 


Washington 


CoLUMBIA CiTy.—As the result of a series of 
meetings, held by Evangelist Holdredge in connec- 
tion with this church while without a pastor, 25 
persons have united. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


Calls 


ATKINSON, Fred’k W., Bangor a 
ppeweee, alls, Me., and is at w 

Yh i © W. ‘ae Mich , to Wetiown Ch., Pitts- 
fielc ecept 

BOSTWICK, mer D., Big Timber, Mont., to return 
to Sheridan, Wyo. Acce pts, to begin about the mid- 
dle of October. 

BURR, W. Huber, formerly of Condon, Ore., to be asst. 
pastor of seven churches of Southern Butte, Cal., 


accepts call to 


with headquarters at Wyandotte. Accepts. 
BUTLER, Wm., receutly of a oln, Cal., to return to 
Port Gainble,- n. Accept 
DREW, Chas. E., F arminaton, 1ll., to Salem, lo. 
EAVES, Geo., ‘Denver, Col, to’ Silverton. Accepts 
temporarily 
FURNESS, Geo. A., So. Wardsboro, Vt., to West New- 
ae THS, Fred’k W., Chagrin Falls, O., to church 


and academy at Jennings, Okl. ccepts. 
HERMAN, J. Edward, formerly of Plainville, Ct., de- 
clines call to Monroe. 
IRVINE, Alex. F., to remain at Fairhaven, Ot. Accepts. 
JENKINS, David Y. . rec ently of Hillsboro and Kelso, 
N. D. accepts call to Crary and outstations. 
MARTIN, Joel, Bay View, Mich., acce; ts call to Rock- 


for« 
PANGBURN, 

Preston. 
PATTEN, Matt., 


wich. 

REES, 
Accepts. 

ROBINSON, Ralph M., W. Pittston, Pa 
Accepts. 

ROTCH, Caleb L., formerly of Lincoln, Me., 
Briar Mass. Acc is yts, and is at wo: 


rk. 
AUEKMAN, Wm. E., ‘inelnvati and Belknap, lo., to 
"aeelantale, "aivenesth, Carrier and Glenelia, Okl. Ac- 


Lycurgus E., New Haven, Ct., to New 
Sound Beach, Ct., accepts call to Stan 
Rees J., Arnot, Pa., to Paritan Ch., Scranton. 
-» to Coaldale. 


to No. 


re ts. 

E, 2. J., recently of Lockport, N. , to Hig- 
ty 
TORRE ENS, ‘David J., recently of passe, Ill, to Friend- 


shi PN Y. Ave epts, to begin at on 
VOORHEE 8, J. Spencer, Hartford, ot, 
ing pastor at Plainville. 


Ordinations and Installations 
HAYNES, Herbert, se Sem., o. Seatonville, IIL, 
Sept. 28. Sermon, Dr. Jas. Tompkins; other arts, 
eee — W. N. Bessey, G. L. Lioyd, J. H. Wilson, 


M. 
ROBINSON, Ralph M., o. Second Ch., Coaldale, Pa., 


to become act- 


Sept. 7. Sermon, Rev. H. W. Dowding; other arts, 
Rev. Messrs. R. N. Harris, R. M. George, J. C. Luke’ 
J.C, Handy. 


Resignations 

BARNES, Geo. B., Wahpeton, N. D. 

BURROWS, Kdwin B., enacook, N. H., on account of 
ill health.’ Will take a protrac ted rest, spending the 
winter at Cincinnati, O. 

JENSEN, Martin, Macksville, Ind. 

Mc KENNEY, Jas. K., Havelock, Neb. 

MARSHALL, Chas. P., ¥rankfort, Me. 

MOORE, Philip H.. Saco, ze 

SHAW, Edwin 8., Dazey, , dD. 


Dismissions 
VAN HORN. epee J., from Dane St. Ch., Beverly, 
Mass., on Sept. 18. > i 
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Miscellaneous 


FERNER, John W., and bis wife, of Hampton, Io., cele- 
brated their silver wedding, Sept. 1, the whole town 
pringiog conqrataiotions, © nu t gifts. 
For the third time, Mr. Ferner spent August at St. 
Anthony mene Minn., occupying the house of Rev. 


E, 8. Presse 
PRISBIE. Al ‘Alvan L., Sept. 17, closed his pastorate of 28 
pease at Plymouth Ch., Des’ Moines, Io., and was made 


meritus 

obLick, Nel Nelson J., was welcomed to his new field in 
Elmira, by a largely attended reception at St. 
Luke’s, ny es ‘14. The new church was beautifully dec- 
orated ; the welcome was voiced by one of the deacons, 
and congratulatory ateneeses were made by local and 
neighboring — 

HARTSOUG p Dawn, Io., has begun work at 
Alvord, a nels nvoring 

HAZEN, Azel . of we Ch. « Middletown, Ct, has 
returned from a trip of several months to England 
and Scotland. 

JENNINGS, Wm. L., closes his nine months supply at 
The Forks, Me., to enter tangor Sem 

KNAPP, Geo. P., ‘has resigned the sec retary — of the 
Nat'l Armentan Relief «om., which eld for 
more than a year anu a half, to acce . 2 urgent call 
for missionary re-enforcements at Harpoot, Turkey. 
He sailed witb his family Sept. 30 from New Yor 
He is succeeded eh oe prereteczani by by Miss Emily C. 
oe, 4 King St., Worcester 

LEE, Ge ata ionereih rec sotion. ‘given him by 
Taylor c ‘b.. Hottie. Whn., before leaving for bis new 
pastorate in Cineinnati, O., was presented with a 

ogee ot of #80 and other testimo vials of esteem 

L, Chapman A., McGregor. lLo., oy making 
an cabenaah European tour, from which he will not 
return until egy 

NICHOLS, J. H., an Adventist minister, and his wife 
have become Congregationalists and joined the church 
at Otter, ( 

TITCO MB, "Arthur, Saxonville, Mass.. was tendered a 
rece »tion, Sept. 27, by the chureh and society at the 
residence of a member Music was an atiractive 
feature, and large numbers availed themselves of 
me | cppcreanity © greet the newly installed pastor 
and his wi 








Profitable 
Employment 


We want a good 
agent in every town to 


secure subscribers to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 

You can make 
good wages and share 
in the $18,000 to be 
distributed among 
the best agents at 
the end of the season. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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“‘Honest Labor Bears 
a Lovely Face.” 


There is nothing more 
pleasing to look upon than a 
hearty, ruddy face, gained by 


honest toil. They are the 
saving of the nation, these 
toilers of both sexes, strug- 
gling for daily bread. 

Pure blood makes them able to keep up 
the daily round of duty at home, shop or 
store. If the blood has a taint or im- 
purity, or a run down feeling comes on, 
the one remedy is Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine for the blood. 

Poor Blood —“‘My blood was so 
poor that in hottest weather I felt cold. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla made me warm. It is 
the right thing in the right place.’’ Hattie 
J. Taylor, Woodstown, N. J. 

, 






Never Disappoints 


_ Hood's Pills « cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 








“only cathar cathartic “to take with ~Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


HANDBOOK 
SERIES 


Issued quarterly. Past issues always in ‘print 
No. 1, Handbook for 1894; No. 2, Forward Move- 
ments; No. 3, Work for Men and Boys; No. 4, 
Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

No. 5, Handbook for 1895; No. 6, A. B. C. F. M.; 
No. 7, Home Missionary Society; No. 8, American 
Missionary Association. 

No. 9, The Handbook for 1896; No. 10, Eighty 
Years of Congregationalism; No. 11, Anglo-Ameri- 
can Comity; No. 12, C. 8.8. & P. Soc’y. 

No. 13, The Handbook for 1897; No. 14, Turkey 
and Turkish Problems; No.15, A Plea for the First 
Day of the Week; No. 16, A Lost Heritage. 

No. 17, The Handbook for 1898; No. 18, The 
Union Church at Mathersville; No. 20, Why Give 
to Colleges? 

No. 21, The Handbook for 1899; No. 22, Psalm 
of Thanksgiving; No. 23, Free Church Catechism. 
100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

Single copies, 4 cts.; 50, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
No. 19, Church Incorporation. 
10 cts. per copy; $5.00 per 100 postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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There is no econom iF 
of that which we already have. 
Now Pie have, in your dark dining-room closet, 
glass which are wasting their fragrance on 
the desert air. 
It is enough to have the soft colors of Havi- 
landorthe blueof Nankin. Cut glass is not imperative, 
for the prismatic hues of light will come from the 
— crystal. 

it is not true that 
for a cabinet display. 
present ware in a cabinet like the above will lift it to 
a dignity it never knew. 

e supply cabinets in any wood, size, sha 
or st Ate wood back, mirrored back, wo 
or glass shelves—and in frames of small or medium 
cost. Our exhibit is varied and exhaustive. 
Street prices. 


TRUE ECONOMY, 


so great as making the most 


It is not a question of Dresden or 


ou need better glass or china 
he mere inclosure of your 


, price 
shelves 


Canal 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
43 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Odds and Ends of the Council 


About seventy-five pastors from Maine were 
in attendance at the council. 


The schools of Boston were thrown wide 
open to the delegates and were inspected 
thoroughly. 

One of the most venerable of the attendants 
on the council were Rev. William Barbour, 
D. D., formerly of Yale University, latterly 
of the Congregational College, Montreal. 


Bishop Lawrence of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Massachusetts entertained several English 
and American delegates at the University 
Club with a luncheon Wednesday noon. 
Dean Hodges of Cambridge Divinity School, 
Dr. J. S. Lindsay, Mr. John C. Ropes and Dr. 
E. E. Hale were among the guests from Bos- 
ton and vicinity. The delegates present were 
President Angell, Mr. S. B. Capen, Dr. George 
A. Gordon, Dr. Robert Bruce. Dr. Forsyth, 
Mr. Evan Spicer and Rev. A. E. Dunning. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Dr. Herrick said that he once was asked 
what fonalism had done for hym- 
nody. He replied that he was willing to rest 
its reputation on four hymns, not to mention 
more, namely: Timothy Dwight’s, I Love Thy 
Kingdom, Lord; Ray Palmer’s, My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee; Leonard Bacon’s, O God, 
Beneath Thy Guiding Hand; and Washington 
Gladden’s, O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee. 


Those who met Mr. George H. Baines of 
West Hartlepoo), Eng., will not be surprised 
to learn that before he left Boston he sent a 
check of $200 to the entertainment committee 
to be used by them in defraying the expense 
of entertainment of the council. He insisted 
upon doing it, though under protest from the 
committee. Mr. Baines will not be brought 
to penury by this donation, for he isa wealthy 
man, but he may rest assured that such tan- 
gible proof of friendliness is thoroughly ap- 
preciated. 


505 


Old Ipswich in Massachusetts gave a wel- 
come to the distinguished son of older Ips- 
wich of England, Mr. Goddard, M. P., and his 
wife and daughter. The pastors of the First 
and South Churches, Rev. Messrs. Constant 
and Waters, in conjunction with the Ipswich 
Historical Society, planned a reception, which 
was held in the quaint ‘Historical House, 
Sept. 27. Cheery fires in the cavernous fire- 
places enlivened the scene, and luncheon was 
served from candle-lighted tables. A social 
hour was spent, after which the guests en- 
joyed a drive about the old town. An espe- 
cial attraction was the chapel of the historic 
First Church, in which is placed a large an- 
cient clock from Ipswich, Eng., presented to 
the parish some years ago by Mr. Goddard. 








For Nervous Headache 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. F. A. ROBERTS, Waterville, Me., says: “It 
is of great benefit in nervous headache, nervous 
dyspepsia and neuralgia.” 











FRENCH 
JUSTICE 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed 


In this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


~ An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
Founded A° D' 1728 by Benjamin Franklin. 


By 


Permanently enlarged without increase in price. 
5 Cents the Copy 


More than 150,000 subscribers and buyers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Odds and Ends of the Council 


The historic First Parish Church of Charles- 
town opened ita doors one afternoon to such 
of the delegates as cared to inspect its relics 
of John Harvard and S. F. B. Morse; and its 
pastor and deacons were in attendance to 
welcome the visitors. 

Bishop Lawrence, in his taking speech, 
dropped an interesting bit of information re- 
specting Rev. Dr. Peter Forsyth, who, he said, 
had told him in conversation that day that all 
that he was in life was due to the early in- 
fluence of the teachings of F. D. Maurice. 

The Hawaiian delegation are at liberty to 
speak in the churches until they start back 
for Honolulu. They already have spoken in 
several of the churches in Boston and given 
much satisfaction. The service they held at 
the Shawmut Church last week was interest- 
ing. Rev. E. M. Timoteo, one of the native 
preachers, shrewdly pointed out that whereas 
in Hawaii locks are either wanting or else 
very simple, here in Boston he had noticed 
that they were numerous and very intricate 
in design. 

The outgoing steamer of the Dominion Line 
on Wednesday carried from Boston a little 
group of delegates who were obliged to leave 
before the council ended. Among them were 
Rev. D. Burford Hooke, Rev. H. Arnold 
Thomas and his wife and his sister, Mr. W. 
Crosfield and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stancliff. 
Several of these gentlemen are officially con- 
nected with the Congregational Union of Eng 
land and Wales, whose autumnal meeting is 
so near at hand that they felt it incumbent 
upon them to hasten home as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Stancliff, by the way, has been clerk of 
the union for twenty years, having served 
under the late Dr. Hannay, as well as under 
the present secretary. He probably possesses 
as good a working knowledge of the Congre- 
gational ministry and laymen of Great Britain 
as any other man, and he is an invaluable 
helper in many directions. His modesty and 
his genial manner make him a general favorite. 


One of the most touching incidents was the 
appearance before the council of the vener- 
able home missionaries, the sole surviving 
members of the eleven men of the Andover 
Band that went to Iowa in 1843, Rev. Dr. 
Ephraim Adams of Waterloo, Io., and Rev. 
Dr. William Salter of Burlington, Io. Mr. 
Salter spoke with vigor of voice and clarity 
of mind unusual in one of his age. The 
friendship of David for Jonathan pales be- 
side the friendship of these co-workers in 
Christian work. And what marvelous changes 
they have seen in Iowa! 


Chairman Dexter’s resolution of thanks for 
various and numerous courtesies mentioned 
the city, the postal authorities, the telegraph 
and telephone companies, the railroads and 
the press. Certainly the council received 
most appreciative treatment from all quarters 
and special mention should be made of the 
local press. The Nestor among the reporters, 
Mr. Shumway of the Herald, said that in 
forty years of newspaper work he had never 
known of such interest among the daily papers 
in a religious convention. The council helped 
to create stronger ties between the clergy and 
the representatives of the daily press. 


Some of our brethren from abroad have a 
gracefal way of doing things. One of the 
ladies who recently visited Concord expressed 
herself as being delighted with her trip, and 
with the attentions paid her by the guide, a 
gentleman connected with the church in Con. 
cord. While looking about the church build- 
ing she admired the taste exhibited in the 
alterations therein, and inquired among other 
things if the expense incurred by the changes 
had been fully provided for. Upcn being told 
that they had not been entirely attended to 
she drew a five pound note from her purse, 
and asked to have the amount applied for that 


Continued on page 507. 
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aE gains wisdom in a happy way 








eeettorsens — who gains it by the experience ot 
FAHNESTOCK 
aeceneae } Cintas others. In painting why not avail 
ECKSTEIN 
a yourself of the advice of those who have had 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN \ wwron | the greatest experience — the painters. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER “4 _ 3 
rer Competent, practical painters everywhere 
SOUTHER™ | cuicaga, | use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER : 
pial They know they cannot afford to use any 
RED SEAL ™ ° ] 
sh Rat thing else. 
JOHN T. LEWIS &BROS CO . ‘. ‘ wits . 

hiladel: By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY 7 , “ a FREE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL Salem, Mass. ¢a)der showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
KENTUCKY me combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


onisville, 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


vetted dnevebbeibve 
Make Cooking 


i Easy 


with the range that has an illuminated, asbestos lined 
oven and other improvements that will make a saving 
of at least 25 per cent of fuel. Now on exhibition at 
the Glenwood dealer's — The Glenwood Home Grand. 


GLENWOOD 
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There’s Disease in Your Pocket 


if you carry your money loose. Doctors say ; ‘* The circulation 
of bills and c in offers one of the easiest cbeunels for the 
spread of disease germs.” 

Avoid the risk of contamination and sicas:ess by using a 


y PARAGON PATENT FOLDING COIN PURSE. 
It is neat, durable, and folds per‘ectly flat in your pocket. 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at follow 

















Pram 








ing prices, postpaid: Calf. Seal. 
No. 011 holds wr 4 in silver #.25 
genase eee | ee 40 B.75 B90 
PAT. DEC. 30, ’90. “ 13x * = 10.00 40 -90 1.25 PAT. DEC. 30, '90. 


JAMES S. TOPHAM, Sole M’f’r, 1237 Penna. Ave., Washington, D.C. 


WATCHES 


The reliable timekeepers of the 





ee 


FUR 


American Waltham Co. and 
ALTERATIONS desivable Swiss watches in the 
best gold or silver cases. 


anp REPAIRS 


We do first-class work 
only. 
Our prices are moderate. 


We show many EXCLU- 
SIVE STYLES. 


Bw. Kakas.& Sous 


162 TREMONT ST. 
SOTO OSOFOSOSOOSSD 








FOSTER 


& CO 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 





Handbook No. 19. 


How to Incorporate a Church. 


10 cents a copy. $5.00 a hundred. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Continued from page 506. 


purpose. It was a pleasant episode, and we 
have no doubt that it has been repeated in 
other places, but there being no Boswell to 
record the kindly act it will remain unmen- 
tioned but fally appreciated. 

So many expressions of gratitude to the 
courtesy of the guides and ushers have been 
heard that our readers may be interested to 
know that the intelligent service of these 
young men has been entirely voluntary. 
Most of them are students at Harvard, the 
‘‘Tech,’”’ or the Law School, who have heartily 
given the last ten days of their vacation to 
very hard work. Judging from remarks 
overheard, they have felt much sense of 
privilege in their duties, even if fragments 
of speeches, listened to in drafty corners, 
have been their main share of the good things. 
The names of the guides, who have also been 
ushers, are C. H. Bauer, F. G. Bauer, C. W. 
Blood, D. F. Drake, J. Gulick, H. H. Morse, 
T. H. Reed, H. A. Yeomans. They were 
under the special direction of Mr. J. P. War- 
ren, a member of the excursion committee. 


Just as Mr. Thomas was leaving the Par- 
ker House to take his steamer at Charlestown 
he was seen having an animated conversation 
with a young man—or rather patiently listen- 
ing while his interlocutor was pouring forth a 
string of fiery sentences. Some one suggested 
that the dignified and courteous president of 
the Union might become somewhat bored, and 
a reporter ventured to detach the Doctor from 
his companion. The latter, however, per- 
sisted in clinging to his victim to the bitter 
end, the main purport of his harangue being 
that if Mr. Thomas would pay his expenses 
across the Atlantic he would be glad to go 
over to Bristol and be his assistant. Mr. 
Thomas may be the only one of the English 
delegates who has encountered face to face 
the genuine American crank, and we presume 
he will enjoy telling about him to his friends 
at home, 

One Bostonian enjoyed conducting a family 
party of English guests over the Public Li- 
brary and Art Museum, and hearing their in- 
telligent comments on the paintings. Millet’s 
pictures were the ones most eagerly examined, 
perhaps because so few are owned in England 
that our British friends had never before 
seen good original specimens such as the 
Boston Art Museum contains. Our three fine 
Whistlers and the Sargents were appreciated, 
and one of the party lingered long and re- 
turned again and again to L’ Hermitte’s large 
painting of Jesus breaking bread in a peas- 
ant’s home. Among modern casts none was 
more admired than St.Gaudens’s Paritan. In 
the Public Library the Children’s Room 
made most impression upon the ladies of the 
party, who examined the books on the shelves 
and enthusiastically expressed a wish to take 
home a generous supply of our “delightful 
children’s stories.’’ 





Platform Council Nuggets 


No argument can overwhelm a fact.—R. 8S. 
Storrs. 

America has interpreted freedom as mean- 
ing not only as political liberty, but as intel- 
lectual liberty.—Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell. 


Your educational system, just because it 
subserves to no chureb, all the more it sub- 
serves religion.— Professor Massie. 


[t is humiliating to me to come over from 
such a country to confess our faults, not one 
to another but to you. Asarule, parents do 
not like to confess their faults to their chil- 
dren.— Robert Bruce. 


PARIS IN 1900. 


Make sure of hotel and steamship acc »mmodations 
now, at fair rates. The Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
York Christian Endeavor Unions and other State organ- 
izations have already booked’ with us. Membership 
restricted. THE OBAWFORD TOURS, 
609, 610 Tremont Building, 220 Broadway, New York, 
1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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The father is God’s first priest, and if the 
father priest does not do his duty no other 
priests can have power.— Rev. Charles E. Jef- 
Serson. 

If Biblical discussion is to be a reality and 
to interest keen young minds, it must be 
guided by some person whose views are neither 
too fluid nor too fessilized.—C. 8. Horne. 


Its subordination of the subordinate things 
and its confidence in the converting power of 
simple Biblical truth—this, to me, is the most 
significant characteristic of Congregational- 
ism.—Dr. F. G. Peabody. 








Its praises spread everywhere—Pond's Extract. 
See that you buy the Genuine. 


ANOTHER USE FOR ASBESTOS.—The latest pro- 
duction of the Glenwood foundry embraces many 
novel and model improvements. Nobody ever 
dreamed that the asbestos oven could make such a 
difference in baking, or thought of the bright idea 
of lighting the oven. The oven grate may be ad- 
justed at several different heights, giving the oven 
almost twice the room of other ranges. The broiler 
door swings dewnward entirely out of the way, re- 
moving that old danger of burning the knuckles. 
The Glenwood oven heat indicator registers the 
heat so plainly and accurately that even the experi- 
enced housekeeper soon learns its value and de- 
pends on it entirely. There are so many good 
things about this range, perhaps the best have been 
left unsaid. Why not write to the Weir Stove Co., 
Taunton, Mass , for their illustrated booklet (mailed 
free) of the latest Glenwood range, or call on the 
Glenwocd dealer and see for yourself the range 
that has all the best modern improvements, The 
Glenwood Home Grand? 


Dress Goods. 


Zibeline French Cheviots, full double 
Widtp, in stripe ana tigured effects, 
very stunning and Frenchy in touch, 
Luapectet uote bale. of thent at GE-08, 
we have the balance for you 
ee ee 








Per Yard 
American Cheviots, the most popular 
tabric fur fall aud winter wear, 
strictly all wool, 52 inches wide, in 
all the leading colors and black, no 
better goods have ever been 75 
shownat ... Cc 


American Broadcloth, made of the 
best Australian wool, winter weight, 
52 inches wide, rich silky finish, in 
several shades of navy, brown, 
myrtle, garnet, plum, castor, gray 
— en's ge bs repeated for 
ess than ° ard, now 
ie he eee | 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


Winter St., Boston. 


. . . . 











For the teeth. 
Free from acid or grit. 
Deliciously flavored. 
Superior to the higher 
priced dentifrices. 
Sample vial Rubi- 


25 cents. All druggists. 


foam mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

















If 
You 


are a sufferer from di-ease in any form—if you have 
taken drugs and nostrums ad nauseum, you can find cer- 
tain and permanent cure in the OXYVONOR. This is 
not faith nor theory; it is an accomplished fact attested 
to by thousands. This instrument cores all forms of 
disease, incipient or chronic, in Nature’s own manner; 
by placing the body in a condition that assists in the 
absorption of oxygen, the great vitalizing force of this 
element is diffused throug out the system and disease 
is conquered. It simply cannot exist inan organization 
thatappropriates oxygen in large qua: titles, The OXY- 
DONOR is small, compact, and by merely applying it 
during sleep, a complete cure is affected. 

send for our book “GRATEFUL REPORTS,” con- 
taining hundreds of letters from clergymen, lawyers, 
business men, etc., who have been cured. 


Rev. THOS. J. OLIVER CURRAN, St. foorge 
Church, 76th St. & Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill., July 8th, 
1898 writes: 

“I have used the OX YDONOR on myself for Catarrh, 
Colds, Nervousness and Sleeplessness and found it to 
work like men c. 

**T am positive from what I know it has done for my 
self and others, that it will do all you claim.” 

Yours sincerely, THOS. J. OL'VER CURRAN, 
(In charge of St. George’s Mission) 





— —. 


(Trade Mark Reyistered Nov. 24. 1896.) 
OXYDONCR APPLIED. 











CAUTION! Imitations of OXYDONOR are dan- 
gerous to use. Refuse to accept them. Dr. Sanche is 
vhe inventor and originator. and has obtained final 
decision in Supreme Court in Washington, D. U., inst 
imitators, We are oper :ting under the ONLY PATENTS 
that have ee ee on THIS PROCESS and THESE 
INSTRUMENTS. Nothing can be gained or saved by 
purchasing spurious articles. 

Send for prices. Our productions are selling ney 
in thiscountry. We want persons in all sections to se 
for us. Many’ giving only part of their time are making 
$100 to $200 per month. Others giving all their time 
are making much more. 

BR. H.SANCHE & COMPANY, 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
57 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
61 Fifth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Branch: 2268 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, P. Q. 
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T traverses the field of commercial development of the next quarter 
century. The Northwest offers to-day the best oppoftunities in America, 
The CREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY is the main artery of this 
gtowing empife, with unexcelled service; fast modern vestibuled trains; 
ctossing the Rocky and Cascade Mountains by daylight. 
information from F. I. WHITNEY, Cen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul. 
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Press Comment on the Council 


One of the remarkable religious gatherings 
of thisend of the century.—The Standard. 

But whatever was said, here or elsewhere, 
in favor of evolution, of higher criticism, or 
of other modern positions and methods, the 
members of the Second International Con- 
gregational Council bore undivided testimony 
to their proud and utter allegiance to God the 
Son.—The Churchman. 

The International Congregational Council 
will easily rank as one of the most notable 
religious assemblies which has ever convened 
in Boston. Seldom has there been such an 
array of able preachers and scholars on any 
one platform. The new Congregational 
Church that has called together this vast mul- 
titude of people and these speakers of world- 
wide renown shows that it is adjusting itself 
to the age and, with a new theology that is 
rationally Christian and must soon be syste- 
matically promulgated, has a future that is 
exceedingly bright.— The Universalist Leader. 


Scrutiny of the program followed by the 
council reveals unusual denominational self- 
restraint. Of course at every session some- 
thing was said which appealed to denomina- 
tional pride and applied to problems that are 
denominational. But at none of its twenty 
sessions, save two, were themes strictly de- 
nominational discussed. At all others the 
delegates and speakers were immersed in con- 
sideration of problems affecting Methodists or 
Episcopalians just as much as themselves, 
and the record of their deliberations, to that 
degree, will have an ecumenical quality.— 
Zion’s Herald. 


We believe that it is one of the best signs of 
the times when a great company, composed of 
some of the most thoughtful men in Great Brit- 
ain and America, receive with unbounded en- 
thusiasm an exposition of evangelical truth 
which finds the answer to the burning question 
of the time, What is the seat of authority 
in religion? by calling us back to contem- 
plate the cross of Christ, not simply as a 
revelation of ideal moral excellence, or a dis- 
play of love that accomplishes nothing but the 
manifestation of itself, but as a veritable re- 
demption that delivered men from bondage by 
mastering man’s master.—The Watchman. 


It is unfortunate that the meetings of the In- 
ternational Congregational Council have oc- 
curred at a time when the public attention is 
absorbed by other matters. Congregationalism 
as a molding influence is today one of the 
most potential factors in the religious life of 
America. Indeed, this is just the reason why 
it does not grow numerically. Other Protes- 
tant bodies have so largely caught its meth- 
ods, its spirit and its ideals that there is today 
no special reason why men who like it should 
seek its membership. As to intellectual lead- 
ership, the addresses made at this council 
show that Congregationalism need not fear 
comparison with any religious body in the 
world.—_New York Tribune. 

This council will certainly have a positive 
effect for good all around the world. It will 
be an encouragement to other denominations. 
It will spread the fraternal spirit among all 
denominations, and, most of all, it will em- 
phasize Christianity as a present, youthful 
and pervasive force in the world, the greatest 
thing which politicians and millionaires must 
reckon with, and which is forever raising up 
the mass of the people against their selfish 
schemes. It is not easy to see where any 
mistake has been made, while the world gains 
a great impulse in scholarship, industry, fra- 
ternity and devotion, which will last till some 
new and great religious council carries the 
enthusiasm and inspiration to a greater hight. 
—Correspondence of Springfield Republican: 


The atmosphere of Boston during the past 
week has been charged with the ozone of Con- 





gregationalism. Even we, who are supposed - 


to breathe an air less pure because infected | 
with the heresies of Unitarianism, fill our } 
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lungs with the free and bracing air of the In- 
ternational Council and without let or hin- 
drance rejoice in our common inheritance. 
The council is aggressive in the declaration 
of its principles and methods without denun- 
ciation of others who are content to walk in 
other ways. Of course it is a satisfaction to 
us to see that, even while Unitarianism as a 
form of faith gets no recognition in the pro- 
ceedings of the council, Unitarians appear 
upon the platform and are greeted with ap. 
plause. It is also pleasant to note the fact 
that, in treating the essentials of Christian- 
ity and dealing with matters of interpretation, 
all the progress is in the direction of the Uni 
tarian interpretation.— The Christian Regis. 
ter. 

A glance at the International Congrega- 
tional Council has justified the assumption 
that such a gathering of Congregationalists 
draws out about the finest body of people, in- 
tellectually and socially speaking, that it is 
possible to assemble in the United States. 
The leading Congregational clergy approach 
in character very nearly to the sort of thing 
that we attribute to an ideal aristocracy. 
Many of the older men among them are that 
which it is assumed aristocrats should be— 
men of real power and real grace. They are 
picked men, in almost every sense of the word. 
The delegates and their families would cer- 
tainly anywhere be regarded as people of su- 
periority. Many of them, of course, are far 
from being aristocrats in the ordinary and ac 
cepted sense. To a great extent they have 
sprung from the simple working people of 
New England. But they are nevertheless su- 
perior in intelligence, superior in alertness 
and cleverness of conversation, frequently 
distinguished in their appearance—the pick of 
the Yankee race, in fact.— The Listener, in The 
Boston Transcript. 








Now is the time to get your fur garments re- 
paired. Edward Kakas & Sons, 162 Tremont 
Street, do first-class work of this kind at very 
moderate prices. . 


FAIRLY CONVINCED.—We doubt if any woman 
who reads the plea for a china closet, entitled 
True Economy, which we publish in another col- 
umn (over the signature of the Paine Furniture 
Company), can resist the temptation to own such 
a cabinet forthwith. It is one of the most tempt- 
ing and convincing arguments that we have ever 
listened to, and it almost conquers the hard mas- 
culine heart in favor of this delightful piece of 
furniture. 


Libby 's 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Brop postal for book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.”’ 


Libby, McNeill & Lisby, Chicago 
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The process of dentition should 
no more be painful than the grow- 
ing of the nails or hair; that 
infants suffer when teething is 

due in many cases to the fact that 
they have not had a food that con- 
tained. the material necessary for 
building up the teeth. Mellin’s Food 
not only contains material for the 
flesh and muscles but contains 
the phosphatic salts for the bones 
and teeth. 


Mellin’s Food 


I send you a picture of our boy, 
taken when he was g months old. 
He has been raised altogether on 
Mellin’s Food and used it until he 
was 18 months old, taking scarcely 
anything else, and a _ healthier 
child I have never seen. He is 
now 21 months and has 18 teeth, 
cut them all with very little trouble, 
all owing to the use of Mellin’s 
Food. I feel that I want to 
recommend it to all mothers. 
Mrs. J. S. Allen, McIntosh, Fla. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 

















PHONOGRAPH 


Edison Phono- 
graphs are clearer, 
louder, better made 
and better finished 
than any other 
talking machines. 
A moment’s 
spection, anda 
comparison by us- 
ing the same record 
on all machines, proves this posi- 
tively. ‘ 

Therefore, if you want to enjoy 
your talking machine, insist on get- 
ting a genuine Edison Phonograph. 


in- 





** HOME" $30 


Your choice of seven styles, from $100 to $7 50, all using the same 
records and giving the same perfect result: bat with different driv- 
ing mec hanism—some spring motors, some electric motors. Also 
che Edison Concert Phonograph, $125. Our new catalogue of 
machines and records can be wong GENUINE WITHOUT 
obtained from all Phonograph THIB 





dealers TRADE 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ) 
New York. MARK 
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Dr. Bruce’s Power as a Preacher 


From an able and sympathetic review of the 
career of the late Dr. A. B. Bruce of Glasgow 
in the (lasgow Herald we quote: 


Dr. Bruce’s power as a preacher lay in 
the interest which he awakened through 
the instruction he bg mee Be and by his 
sympathetic appeals to minds in any way 
perplexed. There was, perhaps, a larger 
element of the didactic than is compatible 
with popularity in the ordinary accepta- 
tionoftheterm. But few men had greater 
command over thoughtful hearers. If the 

pularity was not wide, it was deep. 
Wanting that subtle play of light and 
shade which imparts its peculiar fascina- 
tion to the preaching of Professor Marcus 
Dods, there were a felicitous exposition 
of the scope of the Scripture dealt with, 
acrispness of style, a breezy freshness of 
manner, together with a reasonableness 
and a reality in the statement and appli- 
cation of truth which compelled attention 
and assent. One felt that he was in the 
hands of a strong man: To be uninter- 
esting was the one fault into which Dr. 
Bruce could hardly fall; while, neverthe- 
less, he relied on no arts of oratory, or 
wealth of illustration, or fictitious ad- 
junct—nothing was more repugnant to 
his nature —he relied on a faithful and 
living interpretation of the Word of God. 
His intelligent hearers were not long of 
discovering that there were two poles 
round which the body of his utterances 
revolved —the one an intense seorn for 
all sorts of Pharisaism, religious pretense 
and unreality; the other a strong sense of 
the gracious and fatherly aspect of God 
and his salvation as disclosed in Christ. 
For illustration of the former we may 
refer to several passages. in his Kingdom 
of God, and of the latter in the charming 
little volume called The Galilean Gospel, 
in which he moves in a region of thought 
that was eminently .characteristic and 
congenial. The deep vein of tender feel- 
ing existing in his nature, and for which 
he did not always receive credit fron’ 
those who were but partially acquainted 
with him, was rarely absent and made 
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itself felt in fine, impressive touches of 
pathos. 


. Council Platform Nuggets 


There is no logic like the logic of faith.—Dr. 
Fairbairn. 

We want bishops who are not exactly bish- 
ops.— Rev. H. Arnold Thomas. 

I fail to find anything in America that we 
have not got in Australia.— Rev. J. J. Halley. 

One of these alliterative cranks who bore 
our Sunday schools.—Rev. Dr. C. H. Patton. 

The station of the child’s birth is not always 
the station of the man’s destiny.—J. Hirst 
Hollowell. 

O for a catechism to be used in ‘all Congre- 
gational churches throughout the world !—Dr. 
C. E. Jefferson. 

Sunday newspapers make all American 
preachers almost wish they were Englishmen. 
— Dr. R. 8S. Storrs. 

The man who reaches the dead line at fifty is 
the man who was not intellectually alive at 
twen'y-five.— President Hyde. 

Even Judas did not ask why the contents of 
the alabaster box was not sold to buy a new 
church carpet.— Miss M. J. Evans. 

The supposition that it is an interesting and 
profitable thing to hear anybody say anything 
is an unfounded supposition.—C. 8. Horne. 

The young people are taking us in hand 
more faithfully I think than we have ever 
taken them in hand.—Rev. Dr. 8. E. Herrick. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were idealists of the 
most ardent type. Where there is no vision 
the people perish.—Mrs. Elkanah Armitage. 

A generous and discerning newspaper press, 
which does more than almost any other 
agency for human progress.— Dr. C. Cuthbert 
Hall. 

You in England have no idea of the happi- 
hess and peace in which we, of different de- 
nominations, live in this country.—Bishop 
Lawrence. 
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THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN 
. 2 An Elegant Russia Iron Open Stove or 
Portable Fireplace, 
LIGHT, AND EASILY MOVED! 
SUITABLE FOR ANY ROOM! 
INVALUAWLE FOR BICK CHAMBERS! 
Especially desirable for the cool 
y mornings and evenings of this sea- 
: son of the year, as well as in the 
i. Ae Oe Be) winter months. Fine for country 
mp and seashore houses. Can be fitted 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for cir- 








cular. BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
BAY STATE FURNACES, RANGES AND S)OVES, 

BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. NEW YORK. 
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For sale at the office of The Congregationalisi, Boston. 




















The Girl Who Wrote 
Her Boston Experiences 


Is Miss Margaret Allston, a well-bred girl 
who has touched Boston life and people at 
every point. 
the best and the worst of Boston life. 
will describe both. She begins her story in 


The October Ladies’ Home Journal 


She saw, in several 


10 Cents a Copy 


For Sale at All Street and Railroad Station News-Stands 


and on All Trains 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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The Opening Year at Yale 


Yale Divinity School opened, Sept. 28, with 
about the same total registration as last year. 
The number of regular students is eonsider- 
ably larger. The decrease is mainly in the 
resident licentiates, who number only three 
to last year’s eighteen. The entering class is 
smaller than usual, numbering sixteen. The 
Middle and Senior Classes receive twenty- 
seven accessions from other seminaries. The 
total registration is eighty-nine—resident li- 
centiates three, graduates seven, Seniors thir- 
ty.two, Middlers thirty-one and Juniors six- 
teen. The decrease in the entering class may 
be due in part to recent discussions as to the 
overcrowding of the ministry, but is also due 
to the growing tendency of prospective theo- 
logical students to cover the moat of the first 
year theological work during the Senior year 
in college or in other graduate departments 
for the M. A. or Ph. D. degree. The opening 
address was given, Oct. 2, by Prof. F. C. 
Porter on The Return to the Old Testament. 

President Hadley’s inauguration takes place 
Oct. 18. Among the special lecturers for the 
year will be Prof. W. N. Clarke of Colgate on 
The Historical Spirit in Theology, and Rev. 
W. V. Kelley, D. D., of the Methodist Review. 
The Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching 
will be given by Rev. John Brown, D. D., of 
Bedford, Eng., on Puritan Preaching in Eng- 
land. The dates and subjects are as follows: 
Oct. 11, The Preaching of the Friars; 12th, 
John Golet and the Preachers of the Reforma- 
tion; 13th, The Cambridge Puritans; 17th, 
Thomas Good win and the Cambridge Platon- 
ists; 19th, John Bunyan as a Life Study for 
Preachers; 20th, Richard Baxter the Kid- 
derminster Preacher; 25th, Representative 
Preachers of Modern Puritanism—(i1) Thomas 
Binney and C. H. Spurgeon; 2¢th (2), R. W. 
Dale of Birmingham; 27th (3), Alexander 
Maclaren of Manchester. 

The faculty feel greatly encouraged by the 
deep interest shown by President Hadley in 
the welfare of the Divinity School. Several 
changes have been made leading to a closer 
relation with other departments of the uni- 
versity. Prof. G. B. Stevens is spending the 
year in Europe. The lectures on the history 
of religions will be given this year by Edou- 
ard Naville of Geneva, who will lecture on 
The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Cc. 8. M. 





Englishmen at the Essex Club 


The Essex Congregational Club at Salem 
was specially fortunate at its meeting on the 
25th in having, as the result of plans made 
early in the season, Rev. C. Silvester Horne 
of London and Peter T. Forsyth, D.D., of 
Cambridge, Eng., as its guests, besides Rev. 
Dr. Stark of Aberdeen and Professor Simp- 
son of Edinburgh. 

The club rallied large numbers, and after 
the supper adjourned to the South Church. 
President Marshall happily welcomed the 
distinguished visitors from over the sea, and 
announced the topic which had been mutu- 
ally agreed upon by the speakers, The Spir- 
itual and Historical Situation of Today Cre- 
ated by the Reformation. Mr. Horne de 
clared that the church of today is forced 
into ac‘ion because of the startling practices 
and writisgs of the ritualistic clergy of Eng- 
land. He believed there was need of a new 
protest and a new doctrine of the church. 
Its creeds must be those of the present, and 
must express a vital experience. “ Beliefs 
that don’t grow don’t live.” The church 
which will advance and strengthen must 
be inclusive, rather than exclusive, tolerant 
and expansive. Its greatest word must be 
** brotherhood.”’ 

Dr. Forsyth was much more abstruse, and 
while dealing with the deep problems of the 
church, not in a popular way, was yet thor- 
oughly intelligible and fascinating in his 
address. He affirmed that the situation in 
England now is a struggle between individu- 
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alism, on the one hand, and socialism on the 
other. The future church, he said, must be 
more religious than the old. It must develop 
through the souls of its individual members, 
rather than as a corporate body. In the old, 
all questions were settled by the church asa 
whole. In the new, each must resolve them 
for himself. 


Vice-President Shepheard 


Mr. A. J. Shepheard, who presided at quite 
a number of the sessions, was the only one of 
the six vice-presidents whoisalayman. He 
comes of a family which has rendered yeoman 
service to British Congregationalism, and is 
himself worthily maintaining its traditions. 
His grandfather was a deacon of Old Barbican 
Chapel under Dr. Tidman; his father was 
deacon and Sunday school superintendent at 
Allen Street, Kensington, under Dr. Stough- 
ton. Born fifty-six years ago, he received part 
of his education at New College, and qualified 
as a solicitor. He married Miss Louisa Wil- 
kinson, aniece of Dr. Joseph Mullens, late sec- 
retary of the London Missionary Society. He 
succeeded his father as deacon and Sunday 
school superintendent at Kensington, and sub- 
sequently was for ten years deacon at Highgate. 
Since 1887 Mr. Shepheard has been an elder of 
Dr. Horton’s church. He has been many 
years a director of the L. M. S., twice chair- 
man of the board. He has served many years 
on the committee of the Congregational Union, 
twice for periods of three years as chairman. 
He is a member of numerous other religious 
and philanthropic committees, such as the 
London Congregational Union, Mansfield 
House, Twentieth Century Fund. He is a 
member of the school board of London and 
chairman of its industrial schools committee. 
Mr. Shepheard generously acts as honorary 
legal adviser of the Congregational Union. 











THE heat of summer and the cold of winter have 
no injurious effect on babies fed with Mellin’s 
Food. 


THE Prudential Insurance Company has just 
issued a handsome souvenir pamphlet on the in- 
ternational yacht races, which are to take place in 
October. The souvenir contains handsome half- 
tone engravings of both the Shamrock and the 
Columbia, and also gives a short history of the at- 
tempts made by English yachtsmen to regain pos- 
session of the cup since it was captured by the 
America in 1851. A copy of this pamphlet will be 
sent free to any one who will write to the home of- 
fice of The Prudential at Newark, N. J., mention- 
ing this publication. 
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ALSTON 
Breakfast in 5 Min- 
utes for 2c. stamp 


before breakfast 
Five Minutes time is enough to 


cook it in; all other Breakfast Foods 
take at least four times as long. Every 
housekeeper appreciates the worth of 
this cooking quality. ‘ 


One Cup of Ralston <i 
Breakfast Food } 
makes a 
breakfast for 
five persons 
—that’s econ- 
omy for you 
unequaled by 
any other Break- 
fast Food for its 
price or any other 
price. 


Its in the Cook- 


that great advan- 
ing tages appear, as 
well as in the short 
time and the small 
quantity. required to 
prepare it for breakfast 


A Single Boiler 

thi ou 
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of water in will 
do the work (it 


takes 6 cups 
of water to 
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2-Ib. Package, 156, 
Breakfast Food), and that’s why & 
only costs 3 cents for enough for 
breakfast for 5 persons 


If eaten regularly for breakfast it insures 


A Fortune in Good Health 


It is made from wheat rich in gluten. Indorsed by the 
Ralston Health Club as “‘the only perfect, and by far the 
most healthful breakfast foodinthe country.” As k your 
dealer for it. If he does not keep it, send us his name and 


2 Cents 27" Breakfast 





PURINA MILLS, 895 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
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30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
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THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Endorsed by the Medical Profession of } 
the World as the Best Tonic for Conya- } 
jlese nts from Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malarial Troubles ; it iv- 
creases the Apnvetice, strength ns the | 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 29 


After a summer interval the meetings are 
resumed, and a good number, with faces both 
strange and familiar, gathered last Friday 
morning in Pilgrim Hall. Mrs. Capron, pre- 
siding, gave a happy turn to the thought of 
this first meeting with the desire that at the 
outset the series of meetings to be held in suc- 
cessive weeks be dedicated to God, that the 
jeaders be consecrated, that those who come 
may hear the message which their souls need 
and the workers in distant lands be strength- 
ened. The Scripture lesson from the book of 


’ Haggai was expressed as the Lord’s regard 


of individual effort. Obedience is the first 
step towards stirring the spirit. The Lord 
speaks to one. He takes one into his confi- 
dence with the assurance, ‘I have chosen 
thee.” 

Miss Stanwood spoke of the great pleasure 
of the <fficers of the Woman’s Board in re- 
ceiving during the sessions of the council so 
many friends from various parts of this coun- 
try and from foreign lands. Several mission- 
aries were present. Mrs. Riggs of Marsovan, 
Turkey, herself the daughter of a missionary, 
Dr. Dwight, and her husband the son of the 
venerable Dr. Riggs of Constantinople, speak- 
ing not only for herself but for the seven mis- 
sionary women whom she has left in Marsovan, 
referred to the power of sympathy. Besides 
a Swiss man and his wife, two trained English 
nurses are also connected with the work there, 
so that it is many-sided. A woman’s meeting 
is held every Wednesday morning, and once a 
month other fields are considered. 

Mrs. Porter of Prague, Austria, quoted the 
familiar adage that little children must be 
geen and not heard, but claimed for their 
work the attention and help which children 
need in order to grow and become strong. 
Miss Gleason, sitting beside Mrs. Schneider, 
recalled the noble work they carried on to- 
gether in Gedik Pasha, but spoke especially 
of the trying days in Haskeny and the privi- 
lege which she enjoyed in ministering to the 
suffering people there. 

Mrs. Derby, presi tent of Springfield Branch, 
introduced her cousin, Mrs. Giles G. Brown, 
recently appointed with her husband to work 
in Ceylon. Miss Carpenter, who was for sev- 
eral years engaged in missionary work in 
Maui, introduced one of her Hawaiian pupils, 
herself a teacher. 

Miss Child presented the need of a young 
woman to take charge of the girls’ school in 
Mardin, Turkey, and asked prayer for Dr. 
Julia Bissell of Ahmednagar, who has been 
very ill with typhoid fever, and when the 
latest reports were sent was not out of danger. 
Dr. Bissell’s medical work has been a wonder- 
ful success and is highly appreciated by na- 
tives as well as by her associates. 





Annual Meeting of the Vermont 
W. B. M. 


In the historic “ Christopher Wren ”’ Church 
at Middlebury, the Vermont Branch of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions held its twenty- 
seventh annual meeting, Sept. 27. With its 
modern look and fresh aspect it was hard to 
believe that in this very church edifice, sixty 
years ago, was gathered a little group of 
missionaries and their wives—the Peets, Ben- 
hams, Frenches, Caswells and Hemenway s— 
to say their farewells and receive instructions 
from Rey. Rafus Anderson, then secretary of 
the American Board, before taking a long 
stage ride to Boston and a six months’ voyage 
to Siam. It was, perhaps, a natural result <f 
that gathering that thirty-three years later the 
Vermont Branch had its birth at a State con- 
vention held at Middlebury in 1873, its first 
formal meeting being called in Rutland the 
same year, 

The sessions of the meeting for 1899 were 
characteriz d by an earnest devotional spirit, 
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a close following of each report, paper and 
address, and a deep resolve for more aggres- 
sive work in the year tocome, Two mission- 
aries for whom the branch has worked and 
prayed were present at the meeting, Miss 
Alice H. Bushee of Spain and Mrs. O. R. 
Ireland of South Africa. With keen interest 
we learned of the growing respect accorded 
to the Girls’ Institute by the Spaniards and 
their new expressions of friendliness since 
learning of the kind treatment of their soldiers 
bythe Americans. The story of the establish- 
ment of the Home and School for the Kraal 
Girls in the Zula Mission was told by its 
founder, Mrs. Ireland. The vivid descrip- 
tions of life in India, China and Japan, given 
by Miss Child of the Woman’s Board, brought 
home to all our opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. 

With gratitude for the gracious hospitality 
of the Middlebury ladies, the pleasant recep- 
tion given in the homeof Mrs. Dugald Stewart 
and many other kindnesses shown, the Ver- 
mont Branch separated to meet next year as 
guests of the Auxiliary at Montpelier. B. 








THis WILL INTEREST Many.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AUTUMN OUTING.—A very 
attractive autumn tour to Gettysburg, Blue Moun- 
tain, Luray, Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, 
Richmond and Washington will leave Boston, un- 
der the personally conducted tourist system of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, on Oct. 18. Special train 
of parlor cars, in which the entire trip from New 
York is made, is provided for the exclusive use of 
the party. Rate from Boston, including hotel ex- 
penses, carriage drives, etc., $75. Itinerary of 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


STOPPED THE TROUBLE.—‘ Owing to a breach I was 
obliged to wear atruss. I was suffering from boils, and 
took two bottles of Hood’s Narsaparilia. It did me so 
much good that I have taken it at times since, and have 
not had any trouble from my breach for years and have 
had no more boils.”” JOHN WORRALL, 105 West Ave., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Hoop’s PILLS are non-irritating and the only ca 


thartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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BEECHAM'S 
PILLS: 


. 


The Best and Safest: 
+ Family Medicine 3 


FOR ALL 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders : 
’ Sick Headache, Constipation, ; 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, Disordered Liver and 
: Female Ailments. 


The World’s Medicine} 


Annual Sale Exceeds 6,000,000 Boxes. 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
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Beecham’s Pills have the largest sale of 
any Proprietary Medicine in the world, and 
P this has been achieved : 


Without the publication of testimonials 
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NEAVE'S FOOD 


nfants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
$ THE HEALTHY ACTIDN DF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND OHEAPEST, 


E. Fougera & Uo., Agts. $0 N. William st, N.Y. 





ted with 
SORE EYES 
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package. 


_ Keystone 


SILVER WHITE 


\\ Gelatine 


Possesses every quality that 


of Y minute you dissolve it (dissolves readily and quickly 
yj in hot water—making a clear, firm jelly). The most 
| prominent chefs praise and have written many recipes for 
Keystone Silver White Gelatine. Leading cooking authori- 
ties indorse its purity and convenience; experienced house- 


gelatine should have. Its per- 
BS fect purity and cleanliness are 
apparent as soon as you open the 
Its convenience is evident the 





wives appreciate its great economy—package makes one- 











chefs. 


third more jelly than the same quantity ofany other gelatine. J 


Ask your grocer for Keystone Silver White Gelatine. 
If he does not sell it send us his name and we wjll mail 
you a free sample package and recipes, by famous 
Full size box mailed for 15 cents. 
MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, Detroit, Mich. gs 
~ —.weN Largest makers of gelatine in the world. p 



















Results Make 
Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chain- 
stitch, are the successful result of long ex- 
perience and constant improvements in the 
endeavor to make nothing but the best sewing- 
machines for family use. The accomplishment 
of this result requires six of the largest, best- 
equipped factories in the world, and the best 
inventive talent of the age. Twelve thousand 
workmen are employed in these factories. Ex- 
perience counts with THE Sincer Manvractvr- 
inc Company. The average term of employ- 


ment among these workmen exceeds a decade. 


Sold on instalments. 


Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


‘« Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.”’ 
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No choicer or less common merchandise can be found 
in any place than we are ready to show in all our 
departments. In none of the departments is 
this truer than in our collection of 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Lingerie 
Underwear Department | Underwear Department 


’ Ladies’ Petticoat 
Ladies’ Dressing Sacques Colored and Black Silk Moreen, 
in Eider Down and Outing Flan- with satin stripe, umbrella shape, 
7 


nel, fitted back, loose front....2,.25 corded ruftie 
Ladies’ Dressing Sacque 
Eider Down Fiannel in fancy 


stripes, trimmed with satin rib- 
DOR encocncccygbetbercdttbensiaeed 3.00 


Ladies’ Petticoat 
Black Italian, umbrella shape, 
corded ruffle on flounce ....... 4. 
Ladies’ Petticoat 
’ Black Mohair Alpaca and Bril- 
Ladies Dressing Sacque liautine Cibed, qailtretinahape.. 
imported French Flannel, collar Prices 3.60 upward 
and sleeves embroidered ........ 


sacque | Children’s Department 


Ladies’ Dressing Sacque 
Boney colored French Flannel, 

t Children’s |and Misses’ Reefers 

In sizes from 4 to 14 years. 


fittec ae loose front, pinked 
Children’s 3-4 Coats 





ee. ren 5.60 


Ladies’ Dressing Sacque 
French Fiannel, hand embroid- 


ered, scallop all around........ 7.50 | Children’s Long Coats 
In size3 from 4 to 10 years. 
**Geisha’’ and F Dressi 
Sareuss Pee peeree Children’s and Misses’ School 


Large variety in fancy flannels, and Party Gowns 
ancy pad. 220 Nace. trimmed. Misses’ Golf Capes 
Prices from........... 6.00 to 11.00 Fall and Winter Capes and 
imported Neglige Gowns Bonnets 
Made to our order in Paris, white | Infants’ Long Cloaks 


and colors, high and open ‘necks, | 
collar and sleeves handsomely | Short White Coats 
In 1 and 2 year sizes. 


embroidered ...... 10.63 and 14.60 | 
Ladies’ Kimonos Infants’ Long and Short 
In Outing and French Flannels; Dresses 


also in silk lined and unlined. 
In fine choice materials and daint 
Prices...... 5.50, 16.60 and 20.00 work, made to our order in Paris. 


Ladies’ Petticoats Pique Boots and Slippers 


Gotgnes + umbrella shape, 
corded ramMle ...........60.0.000- < 3.00 Bibs of Every Description 
A large and choice assortment. 


ation" eetioent Children’s and Misses’ Dresses 


Colored Moreen, umbrella shape, 
3 ruffies on flounce.............. 4.00 Made to order, a specialty. 


R.H.Stearns& Co. 


BOSTON 
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